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ROBERT JACKSON’S MISSION TO SWEDEN (1709-1717) 


JOHN J. MURRAY 


HE old adage that prime ministers 
and governments can rise and fall, 
but the British foreign office goes 
on forever was never better illustrated 
than by the efforts of Robert Jackson, 
British resident minister to Sweden from 
1710 to 1717. Ignored by British ency- 
clopedists, Jackson was almost a career 
diplomat, for he began his work in Stock- 
holm as secretary to Dr. John Robinson, 
his predecessor as minister. When Robin- 
son, who wrote a famous Account of 
Sweden (1694), was called away in 1709 
to carry out various diplomatic tasks on 
the continent, Jackson became commis- 
sary in charge of affairs and was raised 
the following year to the post of resident 
minister, a position that required more 
than a modicum of skill owing to strained 
Anglo-Swedish commercial relations and 
to the well-known stubbornness of 
Charles XII, king of Sweden (1697- 
1718). 

The situation facing the new minister 
was diflicult. Both his own country and 
the one to which he was accredited were 
engaged in titanic struggles. Britian was 
fighting the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion and Sweden the Great Northern 
War. Both countries had been successful 
in their separate struggles up to the time 


Jackson assumed Robinson’s duties, but 
in 1709 Sweden suffered a crushing de- 
feat at the hands of Russia on the plains 
before Poltava. From that time forward, 
Sweden was on the defensive, attempting 
to hold by fair means or foul its rapidly 
dwindling territories on the European 
continent. 

England’s aims so far as its relations 
with Sweden were concerned were four: 
the securing of adequate naval supplies 
for the English fleet, the fostering of 
British trade in Sweden, the preserva- 
tion of the balance of power in the Baltic, 
and the prevention of the Northern War 
from spreading into western Germany 
and thus impeding England’s efforts to 
defeat France in the War of the Spanish 
Succession. Jackson’s energies and re- 
sources were mainly concerned with ac- 
complishing the first two of these objec- 
tives. 

English diplomacy at the beginning of 
Jackson’s mission influenced his subse- 
quent conduct. Early in 1709 the English 
government recognized Stanislaus Les- 
zczynski, Charles’s puppet, as the king of 
Poland.’ After the Swedish debacle at 
Poltava, Anne’s government continued 


* Douglas K. REapinc, The Anglo-Russian com- 
mercial treaty of 1734 (New Haven, 1938), p. 66. 
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to work on Sweden’s behalf, because the 
two states had since 1700 been united 
with Holland in a treaty of alliance.’ 
Consequently, the British and Dutch 
ministers in Copenhagen endeavored to 
prevent Frederick IV of Denmark from 
erecting a new coalition against Sweden. 
When the Swedo-Turkish forces humili- 
ated the Russians at Pruth in 1711, 
Whitehall could hardly conceal its satis- 
faction.’ An invasion of Pomerania by 
Muscovite troops the next year evoked 
the following comment from Henry St. 
John, viscount Bolingbroke and British 
secretary of state: “The allies are going 
too far in Pomerania. First they assure 
us that they only want to drive out the 
Swedish regiments there, but now it is 
obvious that their intentions are to expel 
the Swedish king from German territory. 
This is too much.’’4 

During the last years of Anne’s reign 
her government moved to rescue Sweden 
from the almost certain destruction with 
which it was threatened. Up to the end of 
the War of the Spanish Succession, Eng- 
land, with its hands full, had made no 
moves regarding the Great Northern War 
except attempts to contain it in eastern 
Europe.’ By 1714, however, Britain was 
in a position to intervene actively in 
northern politics.© Moreover, British 

Baron Jean DuMont, Corps universel diplo- 
matique du droit des gens (Amsterdam, 1726-31), 


VII, 475-76, contains the treaty in full, which was 
a mutual guarantee and assistance pact. 


3 READING, p. 67. 
4 Ibid. 


5 William Bromley, secretary of state, to David 
Pultney, minister to Copenhagen, May 4, 1714, 
printed in British diplomatic instructions, Denmark, 
1689-1789, ed. James F. CHANCE (Camden 3d ser.; 
London) (hereafter cited as ‘“‘Brit. inst. Den.’’), 
XXXVI (1926), 44. 

® Bolingbroke to Matthew Prior, minister to 
France, May 6, 1714, printed in British diplomatic 
instructions, France, 1689-1721, ed. L. G. WICKHAM- 
Lrecc (Camden 3d ser.; London) (hereafter cited as 
“‘Brit. inst. Fr.”), XXXV (1925), 64-70. 


Tories were cognizant of the growing 
rupture between Sweden and George- 
Louis of Brunswick-Liineburg, the elec- 
tor of Hanover and the darling of the 
Whigs, who by the Act of Settlement 
(1701) was designated to be the next king 
of England. To the die-hard Tories of 
the Bolingbroke camp the preservation 
of Sweden was a vita! matter, for Charles 
XII might be the very person to aid them 
in fostering Stuart pretensions to the 
British throne over the claims of the 
House of Hanover.’ It was, therefore, im- 
portant to Tory politicians and to those 
who believed in the “balance of power” 
that Sweden be allowed to continue as a 
strong nation in the Baltic. The interests 
of the two groups commingled in the 
Bolingbroke administration. 
Consequently, David Pultney, the 
English minister to Copenhagen, was in- 
structed in 1714 to point out to the Dan- 
ish court that unhappy and unfortunate 
circumstances would result in Europe if 
Russia became the all-powerful force in 
the Baltic. To prevent such an occur- 
rence, the English agent threatened that 
English arms would be employed against 
Denmark in favor of Sweden if Frederick 
IV did not settle his differences with 
Charles XII. In a somewhat similar 
vein, William Breton, English minister 
at Berlin, expressed to Frederick William 
I of Prussia the necessity for Sweden’s 
preservation. The English government 
at the time was of the erroneous opinion 
that Prussia was planning to attack Den- 
mark if that country invaded Sweden, 
and the English minister was thereupon 
ordered to encourage Frederick William I 
in that design. The English diplomat was 


7 Wolfgang MicHAEL, England under George I: 
the beginnings of the Hanoverian dynasty (London, 
1936), I, 286. 


§ Bromley to Pultney, May 4, 1714, Brit. inst. 
Den., XXXVI, 44. 
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ROBERT JACKSON’S MISSION TO SWEDEN (1709-1717) 3 


to inform the Prussian monarch in no 
uncertain terms that ‘‘the Queen is de- 
termined not to be a tame Spectator of 
the destruction of Sweden.”® Concur- 
rently, Matthew Prior, the English min- 
ister to France, was instructed to remind 
the French court of the long friendship 
that had existed between Versailles and 
Stockholm and asked the French “to 
take all the ways which are in their power 
to divert the Storm at this time ready to 
fall on their ancient Northern Ally; to 
detach if possible some of the Princes 
confederated against him, or at least to 
slacken their efforts, to gain time during 
which some effectual measure may be 
concerted for restoring the Peace of the 
North, which the circumstances of 
France, as well as those of Great Britain, 
will put us now every day more and more 
in a condition of doing.’’*° 

In spite of the seeming friendship in 
1709 and of the diplomatic offensive 
waged by England in Sweden’s behalf in 
1714, all had not gone smoothly between 
England and Sweden during those years. 
Trade and commercial differences were 
constant sources of irritation to both na- 
tions, who followed the current mercan- 
tilist practices of the eighteenth century. 
Sweden resented the influence of English 
and Dutch traders on its economic life, 
and its economists complained that the 
Swedes were little more than “servants 
and harbor managers for the foreigners." 
Robinson, for his part, had asserted 
earlier that were it not for the need of the 
Swedes for foreign capital, ‘foreign mer- 
chants would have but little encourage- 


9 Bolingbroke to Prior, May 6, 1714, Brit. inst. 
Fr., XXXV, 60. 

10 Tbid., p. 70. 

™ “An utléndengarnes dringrar och kommishas- 
vare,” in Oskar FyHrRVALL, ‘‘Bidrag till Svenska 


handelslagstiftnings historia, I: Tjarhandelskom- 
panierna,” Historisk bibliotek, VII (1890), 290. 


ment, or scarcely permission to live and 
trade amongst them, and even as the 
case stands, their treatment of them is as 
rigorous, as in any country.” A series of 
commercial limitations had been leveled 
by Sweden against British traders, which 
did much to cripple English commerce in 
the Baltic. Those restrictions, the mo- 
nopoly of the tar trade enjoyed by the 
Swedish Tar Company," plus the fav- 
ored Swedish position at the Danish 
Sound" gave Sweden a virtual monopoly 
of its own carrying trade before the out- 
break of the Great Northern War. Brit- 
ish shipping consequently suffered, to the 
disgust and dismay of many English 
writers on economic affairs." 


™ John Rosrnson, An Account of Sweden (Lon- 
don, 1694), pp. 148-49. 


13 Robert JACKSON, ‘‘Memoir on the Swedish 
Tar Company,” Dec. 29, 1709, State papers, Sweden, 
Public Record Office (hereafter cited as ‘“‘P.R.O.”’), 
95/18. Microfilmed by Professor Waldemar 
Westergaard of Los Angeles, Calif., and now on 
deposit in the Library of Congress. A printed and 
edited copy of the memoir may be found in John J. 
Murray, “Robert Jackson’s ‘Memoir on the 
Swedish Tar Company,’ December 29, 1709,” 
Huntington Library quarterly, X (1947), 419-28. 
The errors in the Jackson memoir may in part be 
responsible for the misleading accounts of the differ- 
ent companies which appear in Eleanor Lorp, 
Industrial experiments in the British colonies of North 
America (Baltimore, 1898), p. 56; Herbert L. 
Oscoop, The American colonies in the eighteenth 
century (New York, 1924), I, 495; and Walter 
KNITTLE, Early eighteenth century Palatine emigra- 
tion (Philadelphia, 1937), pp. 111-14. The com- 
panies are sometimes called the Stockholm tar 
companies. 


4 Charles Hitt, The Danish Sound dues and the 
command of the Baltic (Durham, N.C., 1926), pp. 
153-210. All countries paid Denmark a toll for the 
right to pass the Sound. Technically the tax was 
levied to aid in paying for lights and buoys. Actually 
it was an out-and-out tax paid by the nations who 
recognized Danish sovereignty in those waters. 
Holland and England paid an equal rate. The 
Swedish exemption dated back to the Treaty of 
Roskilde, 1651. 


8 Sir Josiah CutLp, New discourse on trade (Lon- 
don, 1696), pp. 83 and 93-94; Onslow Burrisu, 
Batavia illustrati: or a view of the policy and commerce 
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In peacetime Sweden’s trade tactics 
constituted a hazard to the economic 
life of the nation. In wartime they were 
a peril to the nation itself. The Swedish 
Tar Company monopolies were excellent 
examples of the doubled-barreled danger, 
for in peace they forced the English trad- 
ers out of business and in war so ham- 
pered the procurement of naval stores 
that at times the safety of the realm was 
threatened. They presented the British 
admiralty and the diplomatic corps in 
Sweden with a serious problem through- 
out the War of the Spanish Succession 
and eventually led to the fostering of 
naval-stores manufacturing in the New 
World.” In spite of all efforts on the part 
of the colonies, the wants of the fleet 
were mostly supplied by the Baltic coun- 
tries..7 One of Jackson’s most difficult 
tasks was to see that the needs of the 
fleet were met. 

A greater danger to British naval se- 
curity than the tar monopolies developed 
as war continued in northern and eastern 
Europe. One by one Sweden’s European 
possessions along the shores of the Baltic 
fell into Russian hands. The most impor- 
tant conquests made by the Muscovites 
were the Baltic Provinces, which were 
the sources for many types of naval 





of the United Provinces, particularly of Holland 
(London, 1728), III, 569-71; Sir Charles d’AVENANT, 
Discourse on the public revenues and on the trade of 
England (London, 1698), II, 42; Joshua GEE, The 
trade and navigation of Great Britain considered 
(London, 1729), p. 127; William Woop, A survey of 
trade (London, 1719), pp. 99, 100, and 116; and 
Daniel Deror, A plan of the English commerce 
(London, 1728), p. 75. 


16 JACKSON’s memoir. See also Robert G. ALBION, 
Forests and sea power (Cambridge, Mass., 1926), 
pp. 231-50. 

"7 Council of trade and plantations to the lord 
high treasurer, Dec. 20, 1706, Calendar of state 
papers, American and West Indies, 1706-8 (London, 
1910), p. 339; JACKSON’s memoir; and FYHRVALL, 
P- 333- 
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stores, the most important being hemp." 
When these ports of the ‘“‘East Country,” 
which had long been well known to com- 
mercial Europe, fell under the control of 
a new monopolist, the old one did not 
sit by idly. By 1710 Charles had barred 
neutral shipping from all former Swedish 
territories now held by Russia. He was 
determined that his great Russian rival, 
Peter the Great, should not enjoy those 
profits and trade advantages now denied 
to Sweden.’? Soon Swedish privateers be- 
gan to prey upon English and Dutch 
ships bound for those regions. England’s 
problem of naval supply had thus be- 
come extremely precarious and com- 
plicated. 

Consequently, Jackson and Willem 
Rumpf, the Dutch resident at Stock- 
holm, presented on March 16/27, 1711 a 
joint declaration to the Swedish chancery 
asking that the maritime powers be al- 
lowed freedom of commerce in the Baltic. 
Special reference was made to the one- 
time provinces of Charles XII.*? The 
Swedish chancellor, Count Arvid Horn, 
informed the two diplomats that no an- 
swer could be given until the Swedish 
senators had assembled at Arboga. The 
foreign ministers were assured, however, 
that Sweden had nothing but good inten- 
tions toward its two allies, England and 
Holland.” It was not until July that the 
senate found time to consider the Anglo- 
Dutch request. Then Jackson and Rumpf 
received an inkling as to just how far 
Sweden’s good intentions went. 

8“*A report concerning the general trade of 
England made by the board of trade, Dec. the 
23rd 1697,” quoted in James F. CHANCE, George I 
and the Northern War (London, 1999), p. 7. 

9 Various letters of Jackson to Henry Boyle, 
secretary of state, July and August, 1710, State 
papers, Sweden, P.R.O., 95/18. 

20 Jackson and Rumpf to the Swedish chancery, 
Mar. 27, 1711, tbid. 


2t Horn to Rumpf and Jackson, Apr. 1, 1711, ibid. 
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At Arboga the senate had come to the 
conclusion that the problem presented 
lay outside its jurisdiction. It was a mat- 
ter to be decided only by the king, who 
was absent in Europe. The senate did, 
however, reveal its own feelings on the 
subject, and the sentiments it expressed 
gave little cause to hope that a bettering 
of England’s commercial position was in 
the offing. The answer of the senators to 
Jackson and Rumpf freely admitted that 
the trade and commerce of the east coun- 
try were important but went on to add 
that the importance had been the very 
reason for the Swedish embargo. The 
senate hoped that Rumpf and Jackson 
would see the “justice of his [Charles’s] 
proceedings’ but dogmatically asserted 
that the lifting of the restrictions would 
constitute a danger to Sweden—a threat 
to its security, now especially acute in 
view of the fact that English ships sent to 
those ports were on their arrival armed 
and allowed to enter Russian service. It 
was countercharged that the Anglo- 
Dutch request was contrary to existing 
treaties, which specifically stated that no 
one party should do anything prejudicial 
to the interests of the others. To the 
members of the Swedish senate the free 
trade of neutrals with the lost provinces 
was more than a detriment to Sweden; it 
was a veritable sword of Damocles sus- 
pended over the heads of the Swedish 
people.’ 

Neither Jackson nor Rumpf was satis- 
fied with the senate’s reply. The English 
minister restated in an interview with 
Horn that the forbidden trade ‘‘was of 
high importance, both in respect to her 
Majesty’s particular service, as well as 
the general interest of all her subjects, 
that we could never suffer any interrup- 

2 A report of the proceedings of the Swedish 
senate sent to Jackson, July 11, 1711, ibid. 

23 Ibid. 


tions of it, where the treatys did not war- 
rant it as in the case of siege.” Moreover, 
the treaties, according to Jackson, guar- 
anteed England and Holland access to 
all ports in the Baltic regardless of who 
held them, and he intimated that dis- 
agreeable results might follow if Sweden 
did not promptly remedy the existing 
situation.”4 

Horn attempted to mollify Jackson 
and his co-worker, Rumpf, and tried to 
stall off the two men by restating that 
only Charles XII had the power to 
change Sweden’s policy toward the Baltic 
Provinces. The chancellor personally 
thought that Sweden had explained its 
position satisfactorily and made a coun- 
terproposal, namely, that England and 
Holland work along with Sweden to ef- 
fect a restoration of the lost Swedish 
lands. Such action, in Horn’s opinion, 
would be to everyone’s benefit, and the 
unfortunate results so pointedly insinu- 
ated in the protests of the English and 
Dutch residents could thereby be avert- 
ed.*5 Jackson and Horn had thus reached 
an impasse. The interview between the 
two made it quite apparent that the 
most that the maritime powers could 
hope for was that Charles would make a 
speedy decision in their favor. The year 
1711 was to run out with them still wait- 
ing for the Swedish sovereign to act.” 

Throughout the next year the conflict 
over trade shackles raged, with Jackson 
and Rumpf on the one side and the Swed- 
ish chancery on the other.?? The indigna- 
tion of the two envoys increased in June 
1712, when they discovered that some 


24 Jackson and Rumpf to Horn, July 14, :711, 
ibid. 

2° Horn to Rumpf and Jackson, July 19, 1711, 
ibid. 

# Jackson to Henry St. John, Dec. 16, 1711, ibid., 
P.R.O., 95/10. 


27 Various letters of Jackson and Rumpf, ibid. 
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Swedish merchants trading with the 
Baltic Provinces were obtaining pass- 
ports from the chancery. Rumpf and 
Jackson obtained copies of the original 
passports and bearded Horn, with Jack- 
son asking the Swedish chancellor how it 
was that passports were being issued to 
Swedish merchants at a time that “his 
Excell. had notified me [Jackson] that if 
any of the ships of Her Majesty were met 
with trading to Riga, or any of the Ports 
in the Czar’s possessions, the King had 
commanded them to be made prize.’”® 

Horn feigned surprise at Jackson’s 
charges but was forced to change his 
tactics and trump up a weak excuse when 
the English minister confronted him with 
an original passport signed by Horn him- 
self. Jackson in reality was making con- 
siderable fuss over nothing, for the Swed- 
ish privateers and naval vessels did not 
respect passes issued by the chancery. In 
August 1712 a sentence was handed down 
by Admiral Hans Wachmeister of the 
Swedish court of admiralty decreeing 
that all ships bound from Riga with naval 
stores were lawful prizes.” 

That was not the only time that Jack- 
son misjudged a situation. Early the 
next year (1713) he thought that Charles 
might give special consideration to Eng- 
land and Holland on the subject of the 
closed ports. In one of his dispatches 
home he hoped optimistically that 
Whitehall had already been informed of 
the good news and that it would forward 
any information that it had on the mat- 
ter to Stockholm. Even though Horn and 
others denied that any special conces- 
sions had been made, Jackson persisted 
in his thinking that the ports would be 
opened. English diplomatic pressure on 

28 Jackson to Henry St. John, June 28, 1712, 
ibid. 

29 Sentence of the Swedish admiralty signed by 
Wachmeister, Aug. 15, 1712. Copy in ibid. 
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Russia for the return of the Baltic Prov- 
inces, according to Jackson’s reasoning, 
was to be the price of favored treatment 
for British commercial interests.*° 

His wistful dreams were soon rudely 
shattered. Charles remained unyielding 
on all points, and, to emphasize his stand, 
he once more ordered his captains to 
seize all ships trading with the East 
Country regardless of country, cargo, or 
passport." Rumpf and Jackson could 
protest loudly and often to the Swedish 
authorities in Stockholm, but their repre- 
sentations had little effect. The chancery 
was powerless. The naval officers took 
orders directly from the king.* Tired and 
irritated at the fruitlessness of his task, 
Jackson in May 1714 advised William 
Bromley, secretary of state: ‘‘I perceive 
plainly that thé the Ships be given free, 
yet they will not be suffer’d to go to any 
Ports in the Czar’s possession. Where- 
fore unless Her Maj’ty be graciously 
pleased to take some other vigorous 
measures to protect her Subjects’ Com- 
merce, a stop will never be put to these 
unaccountable proceedings by all that 
can be said or done here.’’34 

More drastic steps than diplomatic 
protests were then necessary if England’s 
shipping were to move unmolested 
through Baltic waters. One way to 
achieve the desired end was to bring 
about a firm and lasting peace in north- 
ern Europe. On May 30, 1713 Jackson 
was instructed to inform the Swedish 
chancery of England’s desire to mediate 
in the Great Northern War.** His over- 
tures were evidently well received, for on 
July 21 Jackson was approached by 

3° Jackson to Henry St. John, Feb. 26, 1713, ibid. 

3t Jackson to Bromley, Sept. 5, 1713, ibid. 

32 Various letters of Jackson, 1713, ibid. 

33 Jackson to Bromley, May 22, 1714, ibid. 


34 [dem to idem, Aug. 18, 1713; Swedish chancery 
to Jackson, July 31, 1713, ibid., P.R.O., 95/20. 
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Horn, who expressed a keen interest in 
the British proposal. The Swedish chan- 
cellor considered Sweden’s only salvation 
to lie in the use of British pressure to 
force Charles to make peace. Horn hoped 
that the balance of power could be main- 
tained in the north, but he and others in 
Sweden realized that their country would 
have to make some concessions and suf- 
fer some territorial losses. Charles, on the 
other hand, had always stated flatly that 
he would perish, sword in hand, before 
he would yield a single inch of his patri- 
mony. Consequently, his less courageous 
and less foolhardy subjects were sure that 
the country would go down with him un- 
less Britain and Holland intervened.* 
Fearing that Charles might send them to 
the block for entertaining such senti- 
ments, Horn and the other Swedish mal- 
contents asked Jackson to be careful 
about divulging information as to their 
yearnings for peace. They were especially 
distrustful of Count Karl Gyllenborg, 
the Swedish minister to London, ‘‘whose 
late conduct towards the Senate hath 
much lost him their confidence.’ 

Ten days later Jackson received a re- 
ply written out of protocol to his May 
proposal.’? The answer, indefinite, ram- 
bling, and hedging, well illustrated Swed- 
ish fear of the monarchy. The senators 
claimed that Sweden had been sold out at 
conferences so many times in the past that 
they did not dare trust the destinies of 
their country to a general peace confer- 
ence, as had been suggested in the Eng- 
lish memorandum of May. They thanked 
Jackson for acquainting them with 
Anne’s “pious design” and informed him 
that Gyllenborg had been instructed to 
do likewise in London. They did make 
the glib promise to do all that they could 

35 Jackson to Bolingbroke, July 21, 1713, ibid. 


36 Jackson to Bromley, Aug. 6, 1713, ibid. 
37 Ibid. 


to facilitate peace.** Jackson rightly 
summed up the senate’s attitude by 
pointing out that the Swedes would jump 
at the English offer if their hands were 
not tied. The spirit of Charles and a fear 
of his vengeance cast a shadow over the 
entire nation, a nation that was helpless- 
ly and hopelessly moving toward dis- 
aster.s? By August 18 Horn was willing 
to admit that there was little chance that 
Charles would even consider the English 
mediation proposal. The senate could do 
nothing; in fact it was ‘“‘useless to send 
any orders at all from hence to any of 
their ministers abroad.’’4° 

With the failure of diplomatic protests 
and of attempts to mediate the northern 
conflict, Anne’s government in 1714 de- 
cided to resort to force in order to pro- 
tect British shipping bound for the Baltic 
Provinces. Commodore Archibald Ham- 
ilton was, therefore, ordered on July 22, 
1714 to sail to the Baltic to offer a naval 
convoy for British ships trading there. 
The British naval commander, however, 
was instructed to shield only those ships 
having passports from Queen Anne which 
certified that they were not carrying con- 
traband.* 

Jackson in the meantime was attempt- 
ing to obtain from the Swedes a state- 
ment to the effect that they would honor 
his queen’s passports and refrain from 
molesting her merchant shipping. The 
sole encouragement he gained was a 
Swedish hope that their naval units 
would at least be kind to the British mer- 
chantmen.*® The chancellor insisted that 

38 Chancery to Jackson, July 31, 1713, ibid. 

39 Jackson to Bromley, Aug. 6, 1713, ibid. 

4° Idem to idem, Aug. 18, 1713, ibid. 

4' Instructions for Hamilton, July 22, 1714, 
printed in British diplomatic instructions, Sweden, 
1689-1727, ed. Jame F. CHANCE (Camden 3d ser.; 
London) (hereafter cited as ‘‘Brit. inst. Sweden’’), 
XXXII (1922), 67-69. 

# Jackson to Bromley, June 5, 1714, State papers, 
Sweden, P.R.O., 95/20. 
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he could not give Jackson any additional 
information and pointedly asserted that 
it was not the right of any subject to set 
aside the commands of the sovereign.’ 
Jackson on July 16 drafted a long memo- 
rial defending the British position and 
at the same time drew up a list of these 
vessels having passports. He demanded 
that all English ships in Swedish custody 
be released, but because of the real or 
pretended illness of Horn, he was not 
able to deliver his communication until 
three days later.*4 

On the 22d, the very day that Hamil- 
ton received his instructions, Jackson in- 
formed the Swedish statesman of Brit- 
ain’s resolve to send a convoy into the 
Baltic for the protection of English com- 
merce. The British diplomatist expressed 
a sincere wish that all Swedish admirals 
would respect the British warships and 
the convoyed merchantmen. At the same 
time, he pressed Horn for an answer to 
the memorial of the roth. The latter 
promised that the Swedish council would 
discuss the British note that same day 
but warned Jackson that there was little 
possibility of any change in the Swedish 
attitude on the subject of the seized 
ships. Horn said that so far as the sena- 
tors were concerned Jackson’s informa- 
tion regarding the convoy “was the most 
dissagreable News that could be sent 
them, but it was not in their power to 
Command the Admirals what to do on 
such occasions.’’4 

Jackson was of the opinion that the 
senate’s sentiments were those of many 
in Sweden, and he realized how impotent 
the regency government in that country 
was. He wrote in July: “I find no man- 


43 Idem to idem, June 26, 1714, ibid. 

44 Memorial of Jackson to the Swedish chancery, 
July 16, 1714 and Jackson to Bromley, July 24, 
1714, ibid, 

45 Jackson to Bromley, July 24, 1714, ibid. 


ners of ground to expect Her Majesty’s 
Ships will pass without an attack.’’4° His 
analysis of the Swedish state of affairs 
was correct, and his supposition was to 
prove valid. On the last day of the month 
the senate returned an answer to his 
memorial which contained the usual 
vagaries. It suggested once more, among 
other things, that the sole method where- 
by Britain might win freedom for its 
Baltic commerce was to guarantee Swed- 
en’s lost possessions.*”? Jackson therefore 
could truthfully state in August, the 
month of the queen’s death: “It is now 
evident that nothing which can be said or 
done here is able to put a stop to these 
unjust and violent proceedings.’’4 

The Baltic squadron of Hamilton ac- 
complished little,4? but it was to pave the 
way for the sending of other squadrons. 
Such a precedent was extremely impor- 
tant in view of the fact that the succes- 
sion of George of Hanover to the British 
throne was to bring about a volte-face in 
Anglo-Swedish diplomacy. The new king, 
who became George I, was also a prince 
of the Empire, and his interest lay more 
in Germany than in England. He espe- 
cially desired to add the bishoprics of 
Bremen and Verden to his electoral do- 
mains. During the course of the Great 
Northern War those two places had been 
captured by Denmark, who sold them in 
1715 to Hanover with the stipulation 
that George as elector join the coalition 
of Denmark, Brandenburg-Prussia, Rus- 
sia, and Poland-Saxony, which was en- 
gaged in dismembering the Swedish em- 
pire. Moreover, George promised his new 
confederates the assistance of the Eng- 

© Tbid. 

47 Swedish chancery by D. A. van Hépken to 
Jackson, July 30, 1714, ibid. 

48 Jackson to Bromley, Aug. 7, 1714, ibid. 


49 Jackson to Charles, Viscount Townshend, 
secretary of state, Sept. 25, 1714, ibid. 
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lish fleet in the allied siege of Swedish 
Stralsund.*° 

Even though the Hanoverian elector 
did not declare war on Sweden until 
October 1715," he had been negotiating 
with the members of the Northern Alli- 
ance for more than a year. Almost im- 
mediately upon ascending the British 
throne, he had begun to lay the ground- 
work for the consummation of his de- 
signs against Sweden. Even before he 
arrived in England, he ordered one 
Schreiber, his representative as elector 
in Stockholm, to instruct the Swedish 
regency that George had “already re- 
ceiv’d very great Complaints of the vio- 
lences done his Subjects trading here in 
the Baltick, by bringing up and making 
prize of their Ships and Cargoes, thé 
they carry nothing contraband.”’* If 
such practices did not end and a restora- 
tion of the seized ships was not effected, 
George’s envoy was to insist that his 
sovereign would ‘“‘not be able to refuse 
when he comes over to his Kingdoms to 
grant His Subjects the assistance they 
may desire in order to obtain satisfaction 
for the Losses they have unjustly suf- 
er’d.”” Thus George laid a basis for his 
coming military and diplomatic offensive 
against Sweden. That a British naval 
squadron would be sent to the Baltic in 
1715 was a foregone conclusion. 

Jackson was instructed by George in 
January 1715 to draw up an account of 
Britain’s Baltic losses, ship by ship and 


5° Lord Manon (Philip Henry Stanhope, fifth 
earl of Stanhope), The history of England from the 
Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713-1783 
(Boston, 1853), I, 224-25; Gabriel SyvETON, 
“L’erreur de Goertz,” Revue d’histoire diplomatique, 
IX (1895-96), 420. 

stWar manifesto of George I, Oct. 15, 1715, 
printed in The historical registrar (London, 1717- 
38), III, 15-18. 


2 Jackson to Townshend, Sept. 25, 1714, State 
papers, Sweden, P.R.O., 95/21. 


cargo by cargo, and to present it to the 
Swedish government with a demand for 
satisfaction.’ The total estimate of 
losses as calculated by the British minis- 
ter was £65,449 9s. od.,54 for which Jack- 
son intimated that Charles, known for 
his justice, would surely make a recom- 
pense. The answer of the chancery to 
Jackson was about what he expected.5 
It contended that Sweden had already 
made an ample explanation of its actions 
and that the chancery’s hands were tied. 
It restated that no nation was being al- 
lowed to trade to the lost provinces in 
spite of what ““M. Resident seems to 
think”’ and suggested that England here- 
after deal directly with Charles, who had 
received a copy of the Jackson memorial. 

Charles blasted all British expecta- 
tions for a redress of grievances from his 
quarter by issuing on February 8, 1715 
an ordinance of privateers which made it 
virtually impossible for any merchant 
ship whether neutral or belligerent to 
enter the Baltic without becoming a 
prize.© The new move of the Swedish 
king was condemned by both friend and 
foe of Sweden. The French statesman, 
the Marquis de Torcy, asserted that the 
edict would embroil Sweden with the 
maritime powers and give England and 
Holland an excuse to dispatch naval 

53 Jackson to the Swedish chancery, Jan. 14, 
1715, ibid. A copy of this letter may be found in 
Guillaume de LAMBERTY, Mémoires pour servir l’ his- 
toire du XVIII siécle, contenant les negociations, 
traitez, et autres documens authéntiques concernant 
les affaires d'état (The Hague and Amsterdam, 
1700-1718), IX, 250-51. 

54 Jackson’s detailed calculation of British losses 
enclosed in Jackson to the Swedish chancery, Jan. 
14, 1715, State papers, Sweden, P.R.O., 95/21. 

55 Swedish senate to Jackson, Jan. 29, 1715, ibid. 
See also Jackson to Townshend, Feb. 5, 1715, ibid. 

86 Ordinance of privateers, Feb. 8, 1714, Lam- 
BERTY, IX, 228-30. A copy of this ordinance is 
enclosed in State papers, Sweden, P.R.O., 95/21. It 


also appears in many of the periodicals and news- 
letters of the eighteenth century. 
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units to Baltic waters.5’? Charles, Lord 
Townshend, English secretary of state, 
informed Count Karl Gyllenborg, the 
Swedish resident in London, that the 
ordinance might result in war between 
England and Sweden, and he urged on 
Gyllenborg the withdrawal of the ob- 
noxious decree and the granting to Eng- 
land of that freedom of commerce so 
necessary to England’s maritime wel- 
fare.** In Sweden the native merchants 
drew up a petition and a memorial pro- 
testing against the privateering order on 
the ground that it would be detrimental 
to their own interests, but unfortunately 
“there could not one of them all at last 
be persuaded to go over and deliver 
them.” Thus did the Swedes fear their 
monarch, who by his rashness was play- 
ing into the hands of George I by provid- 
ing him with the pretext necessary for 
him to employ English naval units to 
pull his Hanoverian chestnuts out of 
northern Europe’s diplomatic fires. 
While Swedish adventurers and ruined 
merchants clamored for privateering 
commissions,°® England prepared its 
fleet for convoy duty in the Baltic and 
prevailed upon Holland to participate in 
the undertaking.** Toward the end of 
May an Anglo-Dutch squadron was 
ready to weigh anchor. Before that fleet 
sailed, however, Captain James Jefferyes, 
British envoy to Charles XII at Stral- 
sund, delivered a strongly worded pro- 
test to that ruler and demanded com- 
plete satisfaction for all vessels taken, ac- 


57 CHANCE, p. 67. 

88 Gyllenborg to Baron Georg von _ Géortz, 
Charles’s first minister, Oct. 11, 1715, Handlingar 
rérande Skandinaviens historia (Stockholm, 1822) 
(hereinafter cited as ‘“‘Handlingar”), X, 253. 

89 Jackson to Townshend, Apr. 2, 1715, State 
papers, Sweden, P.R.O., 95/21. 

60 Tdem to idem, Mar. 19, 1715, ibid. 

6 William Coxe (ed.), Memoirs of Horatio, Lord 
Walpole (London, 1820), I, 17-18. 


cording to the ordinance of February 
18.° The answer of the Swedish king 
was in character with that stubborn 
monarch. 

Pointing out that the Jefferyes mem- 
oir was a virtual declaration of war, 
Charles insinuatingly inquired if Jef- 
feryes knew the true reason why George’s 
ships were bound for the Baltic. He then 
assured the British envoy that Sweden 
would eventually give satisfaction for all 
ships taken, but at present the edict 
must be allowed to remain in force, be- 
cause foreign merchants were supplying 
Russia with war materials. If England 
desired to quibble about treaty stipula- 
tions, it would do well to remember that 
it had followed a similar procedure in the 
War of the Spanish Succession and 
should take notice of the fact that Eng- 
lish ships manned by English sailors were 
serving under Charles’s worst enemy, 
Peter of Russia. He reiterated that the 
most logical way for England and Hol- 
land to obtain freedom for their Baltic 
commerce was to fulfil their treaty obli- 
gations to Sweden and assist it in regain- 
ing its lost provinces.°’ Thus by the end 
of May the situation was charged with 
dynamite. Anything might happen. A 
naval squadron was en route to fish in 
rough water. If George I had his way, it 
was to look for trouble. It was a case of 
“seek and ye shall find.”’ 

The instructions to Sir John Norris, 
commander of the squadron, extended 
only to the protection of commerce and 
to the making of reprisals for English 
ship losses. The admiral, however, was 
cognizant of Hanoverian designs and 
knew that in one way or another he was 

6 Charles XII by C. Fief to Jefferyes, May 20, 
1715, LAMBERTY, IX, 255-56. An extract of this 


letter dated May 15, 1715 may be found in Hand- 
lingar, X, 214-23. 


63 [bid. 
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to participate in the siege of Stralsund.“ 
He sent dispatches to Jackson and Jef- 
feryes ordering them to make additional 
representations demanding English com- 
mercial freedom. Without waiting for an 
answer, he began to make reprisals upon 
Swedish shipping.®s 

Upon receipt of Norris’ letters Jack- 
son on June 14 carried out the enclosed 
instructions by presenting another me- 
moir to the Swedish chancery. Damages 
this time were placed at £69,024 2s. od., 
plus the value of some ships which had 
been seized at Gothenburg under the 
new privateering edict operating as an 
ex post facto law. The English resident 
claimed that the losses to British mer- 
chants had been so great that they had 
had to discontinue trade in the Baltic. 
The edict of February had given Eng- 
land’s Baltic commerce its final blow, for 
now even those ships bound for Sweden 
were being taken as lawful prizes. From 
a British point of view such a situation 
could not be allowed to continue. George, 
therefore, had sent his admiral into the 
Baltic to protect trade and to make re- 
prisals until Charles came to his senses 
and made it possible to notify Norris that 
Britain had obtained the trading liberties 
which it sought.” 

The chancery could, of course, do 
nothing. Jackson was informed four days 
later that the contents of his memoir of 
the 14th had been forwarded to the 
king.°? Information of Norris’ arrival at 
the Sound filled Sweden with anger and 


64 MICHAEL, I, 291-93. 


6s Jackson to Townshend, June 17, 1715, State 
papers, Sweden, P.R.O., 95/21. See also CHANCE, 
p. 84. 

6 Jackson to the chancery, June 14, 1715, State 
papers, Sweden, P.R.O., 95/21. A French transla- 
tion of this letter can be found in LamsBerty, IX, 
256-58. 

67 Chancery by F. J. Ehrenstrahl to Jackson, 
June 18, 1715, State papers, Sweden, P.R.O., 95/21. 


dismay, but the news was effective. 
Swedish privateers were sent scurrying to 
home ports.** Notwithstanding, Jackson 
was uneasy about the state of affairs and 
feared the results of a naval clash upon 
the already strained Anglo-Swedish re- 
lations. He wrote on June 25: “And as 
they now esteem us their most mortal 
enemy, so I am already shun’d as an in- 
fectious person. But I thank God, I am 
entirely easy since happen what will I 
never doubt, that care will be taken of 
me.’ 

Throughout the summer, feelings ran 
high, but no open break took place. As 
might be expected, the Swedish people 
favored James the Pretender in the 
Jacobite rising of 1715 and were cha- 
grined at the victories of the Hanoverian 
party.”” An English move toward the 
end of the year aroused Swedish sensibil- 
ities to a fever pitch, for when the fleet 
returned to England, Norris left behind 
him a squadron of eight ships which 
openly participated in the Stralsund 
siege.7" Gyllenborg in London, whose “‘re- 
lations of late...savour’d strongly of 
malice and party animosity,”” delivered, 
on October 3, 1715, a vehement protest 
to Townshend wherein he accused Eng- 
land not only of aiding Denmark and 
Hanover in the siege of Stralsund but 
also of the now obvious truth that George 
was using the English fleet to win Bre 


68 Jackson to Townshend, June 17, 1715, ibid. 
69 Tdem to idem, June 25, 1715, ibid. 
7° Idem to idem, Aug. g and Sept. 3, 1715, ibid 


™ Frederick IV to Peter the Great, Nov. 23, 
1715, Copenhagen, Rigsarkiv, MSS, Tydske Kancel- 
liets Udenrigs Afdeling (abbreviated ‘“T.K.U.A.”), 
Envoyé extraordinaire Hans Georg von Westphalen 
Gesandtskabs-Arkiv, September, 1714-1717, In- 
structioner og Ordrer, Russland C, Vol. CXXII. 
See also Thomas LeEprarp, Naval history of England 
(London, 1735), II, 870. 


7 Jackson to Townshend, Oct. 29, 1715, State 
papers, Sweden, P.R.O., 95/21. 
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men and Verden for Hanover. Laying 
aside the niceties of diplomacy, Gyllen- 
borg bluntly and rightly stated that the 
action was contrary to the Act of Settle- 
ment, which forbade the use of English 
resources for the continental politics of 
the sovereign.’? In Sweden there was a 
threat of reprisals to be taken against all 
English merchants and their property.”4 

Townsherd, on October 11, sent Gyl- 
lenborg a reply in which he asserted that 
Swedish privateering activities were con- 
trary not only to the law of nations but 
also to the specific treaties existing be- 
tween the two countries. Bemoaning the 
fact that the price of naval stores had 
risen 40 per cent, Townshend submitted 
another tabulation as to the losses of 
Britain to which he added £163,584 
1gs. 4d., the cost of the Norris squadron. 
Townshend considered Gyllenborg’s 
comparison of England’s policy during 
the War of the Spanish Succession with 
that of Sweden’s in the Great Northern 
War as invalid, for England had seized 
only contraband. The English secretary 
of state self-righteously added that Swe- 
den had in reality gained by England’s 
taking its ships in the former conflict, for 
at the time Britain had been preserving 
the liberties of all Europe from French 
aggression. Sarcastically complimenting 
Gyllenborg on his knowledge of the Brit- 
ish constitution, Townshend insisted 
that all reparations would have to be 
made before the warships were recalled.’ 

It was quite evident by the end of 1715 


73 Gyllenborg to Townshend, Oct. 3, 1715, Hand- 
lingar, X, 243-45. Also in LamBerty, IX, 297-08. 


74 Jackson to Townshend, Oct. 17, 1715, State 
papers, Sweden, P.R.O., 95/21. 


7s “‘Le Roy sans doute ne peut qu’estre fort re- 
devable a un Ministre Etranger qui le fait res- 
souvenir des Loix de Son Royaume, et je dois vous 
remercier de la pein que vous avez prise sur ce 
Chapitre” (Townshend to Gyllenborg, Oct. 11, 
1715, Handlingar, X, 255). 


that might rather than right was to de- 
cide the course of Anglo-Swedish diplo- 
macy. It was also clear that George I had 
sufficient control of his Whig govern- 
ment to bring the pressure of England to 
bear upon Sweden in order to procure for 
him the desired duchies of Bremen and 
Verden. Trade and commerce might fur- 
nish the pretext for naval action, but ces- 
sion of territory rather than trade con- 
cessions was the most decisive factor. 
In addition, George’s position was 
strengthened because the death of Louis 
XIV deprived Sweden of one of its few 
remaining friends in Europe.” 

All that Jackson could do was to sit 
tight and let events develop. Throughout 
the extremely cold winter of 1715-16 he 
faithfully sent home long accounts of 
Swedish internal affairs, noting with in- 
terest the rise to power of a new minister, 
Baron Georg von Géortz. The British 
resident’s letters show a rather full 
knowledge of the Swedish political scene, 
and his discussions of Sweden’s financial 
schemes are excellent. He also kept the 
home office informed about Swedish 
fleet movements, naval construction, and 
military preparations. Moreover, he 
strongly protested against the fact that 
defeated Jacobites were landing in Swed- 
en and taking service in the Swedish 
army. Giving succor to ‘‘men guilty of 
such detestable Crimes” was, according 
to Jackson, a violation of treaties which 
had existed as far back as 1661.77 

With the failure of the diplomatic of- 
fensive of 1715, George, the following 
year, was prepared to take more forceful 
measures. He promised his allies, Russia 
and Denmark, that British fleet units 

7% Jackson to Townshend, Sept. 3 and Sept. 13, 
1715, State papers, Sweden, P.R.O., 95/21. 

77 Idem to idem, Mar. 6 and Mar. 10, 1716, ibid., 
P.R.O., 95/22. For Jackson’s activities during this 
period see his various letters, enclosures, and 
memoirs in tbid., P.R.O., 95/21 and 95/22. 
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would be employed in a joint Russo- 
Danish attack upon southern Sweden.” 
Norris was again chosen commander of 
the Baltic squadron, and the Hanoverian 
faction in England hoped that he would 
provoke Charles XII into open hostilities 
and thus make it possible for George as 
king of England to carry out commit- 
ments he had made as elector of Han- 
over.”? Upon arrival at the Sound, Norris 
sent a memorandum to Charles,®® who 
was campaigning in Norway. Jackson, 
on June 5, presented the Swedish chan- 
cery with a note which was written in a 
similar vein. 

The English not only made the usual 
demands but insisted that Sweden would 
have to stop protecting English rebels. 
The current Swedish attempt to conquer 
Norway or any future designs by Charles 
on Denmark’s island possessions would 
be regarded as a danger to British com- 
merce and a threat “to the peace and 
happiness” of England.** On the next 
day the chancery sent Jackson a copy of 
the chancery protocol which stated that 
a summary of Jackson’s protest was to be 
carried to Charles by Count Miillern, one 
of the Swedish secretaries of state.® 
Neither Horn nor the other influential 
Swedes in Stockholm would discuss the 


7® John J. Murray, “‘Scania and the end of the 
Northern Alliance (1716),’’ Journal of modern his- 
tory, XVI (1944), 81-92, has a rather full account 
of the diplomacy of the proposed invasion. 

77 George I to Frederick IV, June 5, 1715, in 
Copenhagen, Rigsarkiv, MSS, T.K.U.A., Envoyé 
extraordinaire Henrik Frederik von Séhlenthals Ge- 
sandtskabs-Arkiv, 1711-1731 (hereinafter cited as 
‘‘Séhlenthal MSS”’), England, C. 

80 Norris to Sehestedt, June 20, 1716, ibid.; 
memoir of Jean de Robethon, private secretary of 
George I, June 1716, HistortIcAL MANUSCRIPTS 
Commission, Report on the manuscripts of Lord 
Polwarth (London, 1911-40), I, 33. 

*« Jackson to the Swedish chancery, June 5, 1716, 
State papers, Sweden, P.R.O., 95/22. 

8’ Chancery by Carl von Grooth to Jackson, 
June 6, 1716, ibid. 


matter further with Jackson. Yet his 
protest did get through to Charles XII, 
whereas Norris’ messenger was not even 
allowed to approach the camp of the 
Swedish king.*3 

Notwithstanding the failure of his 
messenger, Norris, at a meeting held in 
Denmark, June 30, asked Denmark and 
Russia to abandon the invasion of south- 
ern Sweden on the ground that he had 
received news from Jackson which 
claimed that Sweden was ready to sue for 
peace and that the invasion would wreck 
all possibility of reaching an accord in the 
north.*4 Such information did not come 
from Jackson, whose letters constantly 
and consistently dealt with the unlikeli- 
hood of bringing Charles to terms.*5 In a 
letter written June 12 he categorically 
stated: “By what Count von der Nath 
said, as I am assured before I spoken to 
him, there is not much probability the 
King will return any answer at all either 
to Sir John Norris’s Memorial or mine.” 

Finally, the hedging Norris received a 
fresh set of instructions which allowed 
him to participate offensively in the 
planned assault without receiving a 
casus belli from Charles.*? Although Rus- 
sian troops had poured into Denmark 
throughout July and August,®* the in- 
vasion was never to take place. In Sep- 
tember, Peter refused to go through with 


83 Jackson to Townshend, June 12 and June 22, 
1716, ibid. 

84Sehestedt to Séhlenthal, June 30, 1716, 
Séhlenthal MSS, T.K.U.A. Norris was at this time 
motivated by the Hanoverian fear and jealousy 
of Russia. 


8s Jackson to Townshend, June 12, June 22, and 
July 3, 1716, State papers, Sweden, P.R.O., 95/22. 


86 Tdem to idem, June 12, 1716, ibid. 


87 Norris to Sehestedt, July 15, 1716, Séhlenthal 
MSS, T.K.U.A. 
88 Various letters of Polwarth and Hannekin, 


agents of George I at Copenhagen, July and August 
1716, State papers, Denmark, P.R.O., 75/36. 
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the plans because of the lateness of the 
season and because of the hostile and un- 
friendly reception that his Russian 
troops had received in Denmark.*? It is 
possible that Gértz, Charles’s first min- 
ister, had opened secret negotiations 
with Russia for a separate Russo-Swed- 
ish peace.” Yet the relative influence of 
the secret Russo-Swedish talks in so far 
as the invasion was concerned is prob- 
lematical.** The postponement of the as- 
sault, however, did give a new twist to 
the alliance against Sweden, because the 
suspicions aroused by Russian tactics 
caused it to begin to fall apart at the 
seams. The way was open for separate 
peace overtures. 

Even though the invasion had not 
taken place, Sweden was cognizant of the 
fact that Britain had been willing to al- 
low its naval units to cover an attack 
upon the beaches of Scania. As a result, 
hard feelings increased, and Jackson’s 
duties became more those of a suspected 
intelligence officer than of an accredited 
diplomat. His ear was constantly search- 
ing out peace rumors. He strove to find 
out whether Sweden would make a sepa- 
rate accord with Russia or with Eng- 
land.” Even these efforts were wasted, 

89 A letter of a gentleman in Mecklenburg to his 
friend in Copenhagen, Oct. 23, 1716 (LAMBERTY, X, 
628-37) sets forth the reasons why Peter called off 
the invasion. 

9° SYVETON, p. 438. Cf. K. J. Hartman, ‘Om 
forhallandet mellan Karl XII och Gortz pa utriks- 
politikens omrade efter konungens hemkomst fran 
Turkiet till hans déd (1716-1718), Historisk 
tidskrift for Finland, XIV (1929), 13-15; and Stig 
JAGERSKIOLD, Sverige och Europa, 1716-1718 
(Ekenids, 1937), pp. 48-54, for contrasting views as 
to Gértz’s relations with Russia. 

% Edvard Howim, “‘Studier til den Nordiska 
Krigs Historie” (Dansk), Historisk Tidskrift, V 
(1881-82), Part III, 130-36. See also Karl HARTMAN, 
Tzar Peter’s underhandlingar 1716 om landgdng i 
Skane (Helsingfors, 1887), p. 148. 

% Various letters of Jackson during the summer 
and fall of 1716, State papers, Sweden, P.R.O., 


95/22. 


for as time went on he found it exceed- 
ingly difficult to get information through 
to England because the circumspect 
Swedes were intercepting his dispatches. 
His complaints over the tampering with 
his mail were as fruitless®? as were his at- 
tempts to secure a redress of British 
trade grievances. So far as Charles was 
concerned, his answer to Jefieryes made 
in May 1715 well explained the Swedish 
position in relation to England. He re- 
stated his stand in 1716. On November 
28 Jackson received a note from the 
Swedish chancery which contained the 
sentiments of the Swedish king. It was 
Charles’s tardy answer to the June 5 
memorial. 

In it Charles professed to know noth- 
ing about Jacobites being in Sweden ex- 
cept what he had heard from Jackson. 
The Swedish king claimed that he was 
more than willing to live up to the exist- 
ing treaties and to expel all adherents to 
the Stuart cause; still he had a few ques- 
tions of his own regarding the sanctity of 
treaties and asked Jackson how England 
with its supposedy great concern for 
treaties was openly participating in mili- 
tary operations with nations known to be 
Sweden’s enemies. The British concern 
for Norway and the Danish islands was 
indeed surprising, coming from a nation 
willing to participate in an invasion of 
southern Sweden. After all, Sweden was 
a nation whose territories Britain had 
guaranteed. The monarch of Sweden 
more than hit the nail on the head when 
he claimed that the Hanoverians were 
using Swedish trade restrictions and 
“other artificies to endeavour more and 
more to irritate the English nation 
against Sweden and involve the same in 


93 Jackson to Townshend, Nov. 6 and Nov. 23, 
1716, ibid. 


94 Swedish chancery to Jackson, Nov. 28, 1716, 
ibid. 
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the unjust War which the Elector of 
Hanover has lately begun.’’%s 

In the meantime, Gyllenborg in Lon- 
don was attempting to stir up British 
sympathy in favor of Sweden. Having 
failed with the ministry, which was dom- 
inated by the Hanoverians, he took his 
cause directly to the English people and 
issued an anonymous pamphlet entitled 
the Remarks of an English merchant. 
This literary endeavor, which was trans- 
lated and widely circulated on the con- 
tinent, pointed out that George was 
spending more on the so-called “‘protec- 
tion” of British trade than the value of 
the trade itself. In the publication were 
included the majority of the arguments 
used by Charles in his answer to Jackson 
of November 28. Jackson’s reaction to 
the pamphlet, which he called a libel, 
was summed up as follows: “It is no 
doubt pleasing to his angry Majesty, yet 
all people of good sense here are much 
displeas’d at that Minister’s conduct.”97 

The Swedish minister in London did 
not confine his hatred of George I to lit- 
erary attacks. Throughout the year he 
negotiated in London with the Jacobites 
as to the possibility of using Stuart 
money coupled with Swedish troops and 
military genius to remove the Hanover- 
ians from the English throne.®* Gértz at 
the Hague and Baron Erik Sparre, the 
Swedish minister to Paris, worked along 


95 Ibid. 


% Remarks of an English merchant upon a scandal- 
ous Jacobite piece published in the ‘‘Post Boy” under 
the title of memoir presented to the Swedish chancellor 
by the resident of Great Britain, in LAMBERTY, IX, 
667-77. This same pamphlet is printed in Abel 
Boyer, The political state of Great Britain, XII 
(London, 1716), 306-18. 

97 Jackson to Townshend, Dec. 29, 1716, State 
papers, Sweden, P.R.O., 95/22. 

98 John J. Murray, ‘‘Sweden and the Jacobites in 
1716,” Huntington Library quarterly, VIII (1945), 
259-76, contains an account of Sweden’s relations 
with the Jacobites in 1716. 


similar lines. Their intrigues were dis- 
covered, and early in 1817 Gyllenborg 
was arrested in London and Gértz was 
seized at the Hague.” It was not until 
February 28, 1717 that news of Gyllen- 
borg’s arrest came to Sweden from Lii- 
beck. 

The Swedes were enraged, and many 
members of the government wanted to 
place a guard upon Jackson’s house. 
Wiser counsels prevailed, and it was 
pointed out that the only news to date 
was the Liibeck account, which came 
from a Kénigsberg newspaper—the pub- 
lication of an enemy country. Jackson 
sensed the feeling of the populace, but 
he thought that he would not be confined 
as a retaliatory measure until more defi- 
nite information reached Stockholm. He 
had no illusions as to the precariousness 
of his situation. On March 6 he sent in 
code his last dispatch informing Towns- 
hend that he had removed his papers to 
the house of the Dutch resident, “‘so Iam 
in no pain, happen what may.’”°° Soon 
the rumors were confirmed, and Jackson 
was arrested. Rumpf, the Dutch min- 
ister, received better treatment, being 
barred only from having access to the 
Swedish court. For nearly eight months 
the English diplomat remained impris- 
oned, and it was not until October 10, 
1717 that he and his family reached Eng- 
land.** 

He could be well satisfied with his mis- 
sion to Stockholm. He had managed up 
to the end to maintain friendly relations 
with the Swedish chancery against al- 
most insurmountable obstacles. He had 


99 The historical register, IV, 66; and George 
Jerningham to John Erskine, duke of Mar, Feb. 22, 
1717, HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS CoMMISSION, The 
calendar of Stuart papers, III (London, 1902), 532. 


10° Jackson to Stanhope, Mar. 6, 1717, State 
papers, Sweden, P.R.O., 95/22. 


101 Idem to idem, Oct. 10, 1717, ibid. 
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served his country and his king to the ut- 
most of his abilities and had more than 
once borne the wrath of Charles XII be- 
cause of George I’s greed. The latter’s 
attempts to keep Gortz and Gyllenborg 
prisoner in order that the former might 
not negotiate a separate peace with Rus- 
sia had caused his minister to bear a long- 
er incarceration in Sweden than was cus- 
tomary in such circumstances. To the 


best that was in him Jackson had carried 
out the functions of the resident. His un- 
derstanding of Swedish affairs as exem- 
plified in his dispatches was deep and 
full. In fact it was so thorough that in 
1719 when John, Lord Carteret, was sent 
to Sweden to negotiate a settlement of 
the Great Northern War, Jackson was 
included in his retinue. 
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SOME PROBLEMS RAISED BY HISTORICAL RELATIVISM: 


BERT JAMES LOEWENBERG 


CCORDING to the relativist dogma, the past 
A always eludes us. Nothing is so fleeting as 
memory; nothing so pallid as the documents 
that record the throbbing life of a bygone age. 
Only a part of the past can be rescued from the 
oblivion in which yesterday has already en- 
shrouded it. The deepest experiences of life hap- 
pen to individuals, and neither art nor science 
can truly transmit them to posterity. Lofty 
aspirations and vibrant passions are buried with 
those once stirred by them, beyond the power 
of manuscripts, coins, and monuments to recall. 
Since the whole of the past can never be recap- 
tured, once it has been lived it is literally gone 
forever. To hope that disciplined imagination 
and scholarly effort can re-create what was 
actually thought, felt, and done in former times 
is sheer illusion.? 

But while these arguments lack logical vigor, 
they present one of the vital problems that the 
relativist critique of certainty has thrust upon 
modern scholarship. What kinds of knowledge 
does the historian seek? Are there any special 
characteristics attaching to historical know]l- 
edge? And how much of the nature of knowledge 
itself is it needful to know before tentative 
answers to these questions can be formulated? 
The crux of the relativist contention, however, 
makes these questions even more compelling. 
Every intellectual effort is limited by the psy- 


* This paper and the following one by Willson H. 
Coates were read at the annual meeting of the 
American Historical Association, Cleveland, Ohio, 
December 1947. 


2M. MANDELBAUM, The problem of historical 
knowledge (New York, 1938), pp. 19, 20, 23, 86, and 
87. The argument that every event is infinitely 
richer than any later account of it can be involves 
the fallacy of equating “knowledge” with complete 
knowledge (ibid., p. 84 and chaps. ii and v). J. H. 
RANDALL, Jr., and G. Hares IV, ‘Controlling 
assumptions in the practice of American historians,” 
Theory and practice in historical study: a report of the 
Committee on Historiography (hereafter cited as 
Report) (“Social Science Research Council bulle- 
tins,’’ No. 54) (New York, 1946), pp. 17 and 25. 
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chology of the person making it and the sociol- 
ogy of the conditions under which it is made. 
While the validity of this position is undeniable, 
the relativist goes further in maintaining that 
the degree of truth assignable to any assertion 
depends upon the prior knowledge of who says 
what as well as what is said.3 

Even if it were possible somehow to circum- 
vent the elusive character of the facts with 
which the historian deals, it is impossible to 
circumvent the limitations which beset the his- 
torian. For mortals—including historians—are 
not free; and the objectivity and neutrality 
pursued so avidly by an earlier generation be- 
long to the immortals alone. The great names 
of historiography—Herodotus, Polybius, Nie- 
buhr, Ranke, Greene—have long supplied 
critics with an irresistible opportunity for a dis- 
play of erudition.‘ In the process a platitude 
was elevated to the rank of a postulate, namely, 
that every age must re-write history in its own 
terms. For the sophisticated, every man became 
his own historian; for the vulgar, history became 
“bunk.” But the result in both cases was more 
or less the same—an anarchy of individual judg- 
ments, the sole and indefeasible right to a 
private world of historical truth.s 

For this as for everything else philosophers 
have a word—subjectivism—but the conse- 
quence, called by whatever name, is chaos.® An 
infinite regress of relativisms is inescapable, for 
if an analyst evaluates a proposition or a fact in 
terms of the elements conditioning it, that 
evaluation in turn demands an analysis of the 

3 MANDELBAUM, p. 84; for his discussion of 
Karl Mannheim see pp. 67-82. 

4F. J. Teccart, Theory and processes of history 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1941), p. 12, n. 1, and 
pp. 13-17. 

5C. Becker, Everyman his own historian (New 
York, 1935), pp. 233-55, esp. 246, 248, 254, and 255. 
In this connection see MANDELBAUM, p. 177, and 
his comments on Beard cited below. 

6E. H. SLoaneg, “Rationalization,” Journal of 
philosophy, XLI (1944), 19. 
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limitations of the evaluator. To this process 
there is logically no end. And when knowledge 
is conceived as “an act of faith,”? it comes 
perilously close to the same confusion unless the 
phrase implies that postulates of social knowl- 
edge, like all other knowledge, are ultimately as- 
sumptions. To reject the vicious relativism of 
infinite regress does not demand a rejection of 
all relativisms. Neither does it suggest an en- 
dorsement of any variety of absolute truth or 
necessarily propel its critics in the direction of 
absolutism. 

Nevertheless, historical relativism compels 
a re-examination of the idea of the past. If only 
a fragment of the past is discernible—a frag- 
ment, moreover, selected in response to issues, 
principles, and concepts rooted in the present— 
it is manifest that the past can no longer be em- 
ployed with customary looseness. Whimsical 
though it may appear, historians have overesti- 
mated the past. Acceptance of relativist 
premises makes it difficult to understand the 
past in the traditional sense of a literal past. 
The past is no longer relevant to itself alone; 
the major significance of any past belongs 
rather to the culture whose members are engaged 
in interpreting it. Relativism has shifted the his- 
torical center of gravity to the present. The ob- 
ject of the historical quest is no longer a past, 


7C. A. Brearp, “Written history as an act of 
faith,” American historical review, XXXIX (1934), 
219-31. Report, p. 21, represents, I think, a doubtful 
usage of the term. An “act of faith” is not an as- 
sumption in the same sense that an assumption is 
an “act of faith.” Apart from this the usage is 
dubious on semantic grounds since the phrase con- 
notes psychological elements of belief which the 
word “assumption” is designed to avoid. The 
paragraphs following, pp. 20 and 21, raise the basic 
questions of judgment and value in an acute form. 
See MANDELBAUM’s criticism of Beard, pp. 90, 91, 
and 178; and C. A. BEARD and A. Vacts, “‘Currents 
of thought in historiography,” American historical 
review, XLII (1937), 460-83. 


8 MANDELBAUM, p. 98. Exponents of naturalism 
may ignore absolutism or any type of idealism if 
they choose. Such hypotheses, however, are clearly 
legitimate, competing ones. Accordingly, a major 
criticism of the Report is its emphasis. Beard’s intro- 
duction is adequate as an introduction, but “‘Con- 
trolling assumptions’ by RANDALL and HAINES 
requires expansion (pp. 17-23 and esp. 20-23). The 
“problems of terminology,” “propositions,” etc., 
are less propositions than hypotheses stemming 
from the major philosophy upon which the whole 
volume is based. For the most part, they are valid 
only if the philosophy itself is valid. 


for insights into social life and human behavior 
of vanished eras are sought for something; the 
resolution of a contemporary dilemma, the 
validation of a contemporary judgment. What 
is compelling in the past is determined by what 
is compelling in the present. The key to sig- 
nificance is always supplied by assumptions 
currently held and based, in turn, upon future 
considerations currently entertained. The past 
is endowed with meanings for living men only 
in the sense that segments of the past are impli- 
cated in contemporary relations. Watt’s con- 
tribution to the steam engine is a part of the 
living past; the death of X in Tudor England is 
as dead a part of the past as he. “There is no 
material,”’ says John Dewey, “available for lead- 
ing principles and hypotheses save that of the 
historic present.’’ And, he comments in another 
place: “Only when the past event which is 
judged is a going concern having effects still di- 
rectly observable are judgments and knowledge 
possible.”® The past has become a means 
rather than an end. Moreover, no past is ever 
more than a partial past, fragmental not only 
because incomplete but also because always re- 
fracted through the eyes of succeeding pres- 
ents,7° 


9J. Dewey, Logic, the theory of inquiry (New 
York, 1938), p. 233, and ‘‘Realism without monism 
or dualism. I,”’ Journal of philosophy, XIX (1922), 
311 (italics his). Cf. Report, p. 20; and BECKER, 
p. 240. Cf. BECKER, p. 251, with Dewey, Logic; 
TEGGART, pp. 19 and 23. Howard K. BEALE’s con- 
clusion (Report, p. 91), ‘‘the constantly shifting ka- 
leidoscope of hypotheses about the causes of the 
Civil War,” is exactly what we should expect accord- 
ing to this thesis of ‘past and present” interrelations. 
“Scientific exactitude’ may not be a reasonable or 
realizable ideal for social science; it may also be a 
descriptive phrase in physical science. In any case, 
the essential problem seems to be how to assess, 
control, evaluate, “already held theses’’ (Report), 
not to exorcise them—how, in other words, to in- 
corporate them into hypotheses and repeatedly to 
test them. 


10 DEWEY, Logic, pp. 230-39. “Where the past 
has left no trace or vestige of any sort that endures 
into the present its history is irrecoverable”’ (ibid., 
p- 231). L. Reis and P. O. KrisTeLier (“Some 
remarks on the method of history,” Journal of phi- 
losophy, XL [1943], 232) present a point of view 
contrary to that presented above. DEWEy even im- 
plies that the use of the word “past” is confusing: 
“I should prefer to say, knowledge about past 
events or involving them” (‘‘Realism without 
monism or dualism,”’ Joc. cit., p. 309). P. WEISss, 
“History and the historian,” Journal of philosophy, 
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Accordingly, accretions of knowledge are not 
built up by the slow accumulation of data ex- 
tracted from the past by the patient labors of 
dispassionate scholars. Knowledge results from 
differing perspectives of progressive generations 
who look at different aspects of posterity as 
altering contemporary goals dictate. Knowledge 
of the past, it is true, comes out of the past but 
in a reverse temporal order. The so-called 
“facts” are latent in the past, but it is a con- 
tinuing series of presents which shapes the con- 
tour of objectives. Geological facts, for example, 
were always imbedded beneath the surface of 
the earth, but the pre-uniformitarians exca- 
vated one set of facts; evolutionary geologists 
another. The epic engraved on the timeless 
rocks spelled out one story to Georges Cuvier 
and a different story to Charles Lyell. And the 
facts of natural history did not impress Louis 
Agassiz as they later impressed Charles Dar- 
win. In short, we reconstruct the past as we 
reconstruct any other body of data, and changes 
in interpretation and depths of understanding 
are gauged by present orientations tinged by 
considerations of an impending future. 

The meaning of the shift in temporal empha- 
sis becomes even more apparent when it is re- 
called that the writing of history is inevitably 
selective. Once this proposition is accepted, the 
crucial issue for all past reconstruction becomes 
the choice of principles of selection and the 
criteria by which they are chosen. As principles 
of selection grow out of present problems, it 
follows that the present is the matrix of his- 
torical judgment—both with regard to con- 
trolling issues and to standards of importance 
and value. The present, therefore, is always with 
us; it is an unalterable part of the historian’s 
universe. The problem then becomes not how 
to know the past in any older sense but how 
attainable knowledge of the past can be ren- 
dered precise, accurate, and objectively verifi- 
able. What consequences follow from an 
acceptance of the proposition that history is 
anchored in the present even if indissolubly 
linked with the past? If this is intellectually 


XLII (1945), 173; M. G. Wuirte, “The attack on 
the historical method,” Journal of philosophy, XLII 
(1945), 316 and 318; Report, pp. 19, 20, and 47; and 
B. J. LOEWENBERG, The history of ideas: 1935-1945 
(New York, 1947), p. 17. Self-styled conservators of 
the past who attack something called the “cult of 
the contemporary”’ represent a confusion of ideas 
rather than of words, if the interpretation of the 
past presented above is tenable. 


respectable doctrine, is objective historical 
knowledge possible?" 

The fatal weakness of the historical enter- 
prise, runs the contention, lies in the intellectual 
process of reconstruction rather than in the 
“facts” which are its ingredients. Ancient his- 
toriographical principles and modern relativistic 
ones have combined to imprison the historian in 
a cul-de-sac of futility. Without concepts, hy- 
potheses, and laws, a science of history is im- 
possible; with concepts, hypotheses, and laws, 
a science of history is inconceivable. That his- 
tory deals with the concrete and the particular 
and science with the universal is a doctrine as 
old as Aristotle. Both science and philosophy 
were crowned with the virtue of universality 
whereas history was relegated to a concern with 
singular events. The office of the historian was 
to ferret out the “facts”; it was the function oi 
others to generalize them. But there are two 
sides to this quandary. On the one hand, the 
particular, rigidly bounded by time and space, 
cannot be transcended; on the other hand, his- 
torical events are unique and hence unrepeat- 
able. If the historian elects to reside in the realm 
of “facts,”’ however unique, he is mortgaged by 
their nature; if he chooses to explore the uni- 
verse of abstractions, even if confined to infer- 
ence from documents, he may transcend the 
particular only under the liabilities of relativ- 
ism. Facts are determinate; concepts the off- 
spring of reason. A part of the texture of these 
assumptions must be unraveled before our 
major problem can be resolved. 


11 BECKER, pp. 242-43; A. N. WHITEHEAD, Ad- 
ventures of ideas (New York, 1933), pp. 4, 5, and 8, 
and The aims of education and other essays (New 
York, 1929), p. 4. 


3M. R. CouEN, “Causation and its applica- 
tion to history,” Journal of the history of ideas, IIT 
(1942), 21; M. MANDELBAuM, “Causal analysis in 
history,” Journal of the history of ideas, I11 (1942), 
31 and 32; TEGGART, pp. 5, 41, and 57-59. S. LEBER- 
Gott writes: ‘That function of history which deals 
with the description and reconstruction of specific, 
unique, and concrete events, rather than with the 
formulation of general laws’’ (‘“‘Chance and circum- 
stance; are laws of history possible?”’ Journal of 
philosophy, XLI [1944], 227; see also p. 404). 
Reis and KRISTELLER, Joc. cit., p. 226; M. G. 
WuiteE, “A note on the method of history,” Journal 
of philosophy, XLI (1944), 317, and “The attack 
on the historical method,” Joc. cit., p. 317; and 
A. HorstapTer, ‘‘Generality and singularity in his- 
torical judgment,” Journal of philosophy, XLII 
(1945), 57- 
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Compulsion to render history “scientific” 
placed particular, concrete “fact’’ or the empiri- 
cal data—dates, documents, battles, individuals 
—at a premium and generalizations—theories, 
concepts, laws, values—at a discount. To do so 
was to conform to the canons of science, to obey 
the injunctions of induction. The result for the 
historiography of the nineteenth century was 
the same as for the science of the sixteenth—the 
banishment of values from critical scholarship. 

Relativist aversion for value judgments is in 
part predicated upon a misunderstanding of the 
methods of physical science. The “facts” of the 
past—or the facts of any social situation—are 
something other than the facts of science. The 
facts of science are held to be objective and 
certifiable in a way in which the facts of social 
life and individual behavior are not. Physical 
and astronomical concepts refer to concrete 
realities; ethical, logical, and mathematical 
concepts do not. The former are based upon 
tangible particulars; the latter upon abstrac- 
tions without physical referents. The source of 
confusion does not stem from hoary distinctions 
between particulars and universals; it derives 
rather from the notions of scientific method 
popularized by Bacon and Renaissance think- 
ers. Under Baconian precepts a precise distinc- 
tion existed between induction and deduction, 
between observation of the facts of nature 
stripped of valuational factors and all other 
varieties of phenomena. Concrete externalities, 
supremely neutral and completely indifferent 
to human considerations, when weighed, meas- 
ured, and analyzed in terms of their simple parts 
and compound structures, allegedly permitted 
investigators to induce hypotheses free of sub- 
jective elements. Deduction inevitably pro- 
ceeded from principles fashioned by human 
beings infected, to that extent, with human 
aspirations, motives, and ends. The facts of the 
external world were grasped, and in some 
mysterious way they spoke for themselves."3 


13M. R. Cowen, Preface to logic (New York, 
1944), p. 157; LEBERGOTT, Joc. cit., p. 393; P. P. 
WreNER (“On methodology in the philosophy of 
history,” Journal of philosophy, XXXVIII [1941], 
323), illustrates the degree to which science has 
reconstructed its premises; LEBERGOTT asks: 
“Should not history have the same privilege?” 
(loc. cit., p. 395, n. 6); E. A. Burtt, The metaphysical 
foundations of modern physical science (New York, 
1927); M. R. Conen, Reason and nature (New 
York, 1931), pp. 12, 16, and 17; BECKER, pp. 249 
and 250; MANDELBAUM, “Causal analysis in his- 
tory,” loc. cit., pp. 33 and 34. It is important to note 


But the acquisition of ‘fact’ is not the re- 
ward of patient and careful observation. Indeed, 
a fact may be said to be a fact only after investi- 
gation, or, to borrow a distinction already well 
known, it is postanalytic rather than pre- 
analytic. And the beginning of wisdom, as 
Goethe once observed, is the recognition that 
every fact was once a theory. Facts in this sense 
are made; they are the products of intellectual 
effort. They do not, as Morris R. Cohen af- 
firmed, “stream into empty minds.” He con- 
tinued: “We need ideas or hypotheses. It is only 
when we have an hypothesis that we have some- 
thing to look for. Without ideas, nature is only 
one big blooming confusion.’”4 But traffic with 
ideas or concepts, it need hardly be added, 
destroys the sacred character of concrete par- 
ticulars, rendering them as vulnerable to 
relativist attack as any other species of human 
intellectual endeavor. 

Yet if the kind of fact defined by the philos- 
ophers of science in earlier centuries and the 
“scientific historians” who followed does not 


that if one of the implications of relativism is cor- 
rect, there could be no concept of historical causa- 
tion since the “structure” of events inheres in the 
historian rather than in the “facts” (ibid., pp. 34 
and 35; Report, pp. 24, 25, 31, 32, and 129). TEG- 
GART (p. 40), however, affirms that scientific move- 
ments of the latter nineteenth century had little 
influence on historiography. 


™4 COHEN, Preface to logic, p.157;and H. BLUMER, 
“Science without concepts,’ American journal of 
sociology, XXXVI (1931), 520. J. DEWEY writes: 
“The performance of analytic observation . . . in- 
volves experiment; it does not precede it. And it is 
guided by some idea or suggestion in most cases” 
(“An analysis of reflective thought,” Journal of 
philosophy, XIX [1922], 33; see also 29-38). See Re- 
port, pp. 26, 32, and reference there cited; and R. 
PopkIN, “Definitions in social science,’ Journal of 
philosophy, XL (1943), 491-95. Priority of conceptu- 
alization obviously alters the nature of ‘‘fact’’ and 
its meaning. The sanctity of fact must derive from 
characteristics other than its primacy. While per- 
ception is thereby complicated, it is also rendered 
more meaningful. The alteration, moreover, demon- 
strates, as Cohen remarks (Preface to logic, p. 157), 
that “‘science is not a knowledge of mere particulars, 
but rather a knowledge of the way in which classes of 
things are related.’’ Consequently, “induction” is a 
process no longer definable in the older sense, and 
the supposed dichotomy between inductive and de- 
ductive methods, stemming from such assumptions, 
can no longer be made the basis of “primal fact” 
or the warrant for ostracizing value from scientific 
study. 
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exist, it is futile to seek it. Even if we are com- 
pelled by the nature of the process to commence 
with concepts, objective knowledge is not there- 
by rendered impossible. But the burden of 
scholarship has altered. Instead of striving to 
eliminate concepts in order to deal with “pure 
fact,” scholars are charged with the necessity of 
sharpening concepts, of making them public, 
and of exposing them to constant examination. 
These liabilities may, to be sure, make knowl- 
edge more difficult and less confident, but it will 
also make the knowledge gradually and pro- 
gressively achieved more adequate. Concepts 
must be made “‘scientific’’ in the sense that they 
demand explicit statement and restatement; 
they must be made open to repeated challenge 
which is the basic test of all hypothecation. 
Historical relativists are under further obli- 
gation. They must painstakingly distinguish 
between types of relativism—between subjec- 
tive and objective relativism, for example—and 
face the consequences of altered intellectual 
standpoints with candor. Above all, they must 
render their assumptions as clear as language 
permits. Assuredly this is the most difficult of 
tasks, but to shirk the attempt is to abdicate in 
favor of the absolutism of past certainties or to 
surrender to the subjectivism of individual judg- 
ments. “The formation of historical judg- 
ments,” in Dewey’s words, “lags behind that of 
physical judgments not only because of greater 
complexity and scantiness of data, but also 
because to a large extent historians have not 
developed the habit of stating to themselves 
and to the public the systematic conceptual 
structures which they employ in organizing 
their data to anything like the extent in which 
physical inquirers expose their conceptual 
framework. Too often the conceptual frame- 
work is left as an implicit presupposition.’’s 
Precise formulations and sharp distinctions 
assure the continuing clash of opposing doc- 
trines, indispensable to such intellectual assur- 
ance as we are permitted to enjoy. “Unless,” 
Cohen warned, “we are willing to examine 
minutely and critically all the logically possible 
alternatives to the various accepted moral 
judgments with the same detachment with 
which the mathematician studies non-Euclid- 
ean geometries, the physicist non-Newtonian 


1s DEWEY, Logic, p. 233; and Report, p. 105, con- 
cerning need for definition of terms. BEARD leaves 
out of account the fact that if precision exists in 
certain areas of scholarship, it exists for historians 
too (Report, p. 105); and BLUMER, loc. cit. 


mechanics, or the biologist new theories of path- 
ology, we are advocates, not genuine philoso- 
phers.”** Historians are not likely to achieve 
any greater degree of detachment than biolo- 
gists or philosophers, but emotional identifica- 
tion with a point of view can be exposed, if it 
cannot be dissolved, only by the competition of 
hypotheses in the arena of analysis. Relativists 
are therefore charged with meeting all the ob- 
jections directed against the more general 
philosophy upon which the inferences of rela- 
tivism rest. Specifically, they must answer to 
the bill of intellectual indictment drawn up 
against the instrumental-operational-functional 
theory of knowledge and must be prepared to 
meet, not to parry, the objections of its critics 
who proceed from different metaphysical as- 
sumptions. Is Dewey’s philosophical system a 
methodology and not a metaphysic? Do the 
limitations of relativism apply only to time and 
place and not to meanings? Are value judgments 
mere “ejaculations of emotion’’; or are values 
capable of scientific validation? 

Values cannot be ostracized from the de- 
mocracy of learning without violence to its in- 
herent nature and final purpose. The effort to 
make the social studies chaste by eliminating 
human personalities must be appraised in the 
light of the specific compulsions and interests 
which dictated the attempt. Although scientific 
objectivity was created to eradicate value judg- 
ments, it was never more than an instrument or 
an operational technique. Subsequently it was 
identified with scholarly purpose, and a passion- 
ate neutrality became one of the supreme values 
of scientific inquiry. Whether history can be 
made “‘scientific” is no longer pertinent. Not only 
is the yearning for the halo of science, as Cohen 
often pointed out,'? a question of honor and 
prestige, of status in the hierarchy of knowl- 
edge, but the consequence of a confusion of the 
nature of the method of physical science and the 
methods and the goals of history. 

To eliminate value judgments reflects a wish- 
ful urge no less confounding because compre- 
hensible. Relativist analysis makes them as 


*M. R. Cowen, “Vision and technique in 
philosophy,’’ The faith of a liberal (New York, 
1946), p. 386. For illustrations of the type of criti- 
cism relativism must be prepared to meet see A. O. 
Lovejoy, ‘‘Pragmatism and the new materialism,” 
Journal of philosophy, XIX (1922), 5-15; and 
MANDELBAUY, “Causal analysis in history,”’ loc. cit., 
p. 35, n. g, and p. 38, n. 24. 

17 COHEN, Preface to logic, p. 159. 
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much a part of the historian’s equipment as 
they are ineradicable elements of the world he 
hopes to understand and control. His struggle to 
understand and control the world, given these 
assumptions, is not likely to be enhanced simply 
by ignoring their existence. And the dismissal of 
values means the dismissal of criteria of import 
from the province of exact and forthright 
criticism, a procedure fatal to meaningful 
scholarship. “‘Neutrality”’ is a tyrannous word 
which needs redefinition. “It is hard,” remarks 
a contemporary philosopher in a comment 
equally applicable to any field of knowledge, 
“to see how a philosophy that is without sig- 
nificance can escape being an _ insignificant 
philosophy.’’* The function of the historian is 
to cope with values, not to strive to circumvent 
them.'® To choose between values in a given 
social context is a practical imperative. More- 
over, “any aseptic refusal to make moral 
choices is to do no more than accept uncritically 
choices that others have already made.’’?° 
Since scholarship in general has renounced 


TL. Sears, “Responsibilities of philosophy 
today,”’ Journal of philosophy, XLI (1944), 155. 

19G. R. GeicEer, “Can we choose between 
values?”’ Journal of philosophy, XLI (1944), 292-98; 
P. B. Rice, ‘Objectivity in value judgments,” 
Journal of philosophy, XL (1943), 5; John Dewey, 
“Valuation judgments and immediate quality,” 
Journal of philosophy, XL (1943), 309-17, and 
“Some questions about value,” ibid., XLI (1944), 
449-55; E. BENort-SMULLYAN, ‘‘Value judgments 
and the social sciences,’ Journal of philosophy, 
XLII (1945), 197-210; W. Kouwter, “Value and 
fact,” Journal of philosophy, XLI (1944), 197- 
212; W. C. MITCHELL, ‘‘Facts and values in eco- 
nomics,” Journal of philosophy, XLI (1944), 
212-19; O. Ler, “Value and interest,” Journal of 
philosophy, XLII (1945), 141-61; A. Epet, “The 
evaluation of ideals,” Journal of philosophy, XLII 
(1945), 561-77; MANDELBAUM, Historical knowledge, 
pp. 31 and 33. H. W. Stuart, ‘Valuation 
as a logical process” (Studies in logical theory, 
J. Dewey [ed.] [Chicago, 1909], pp. 227-340), re- 
mains one of the clearest as well as one of the most 
significant of studies on this topic. Stuart and 
Kohler, as well as others, explode the fiction that 
physical and natural scientists are free from values 
(see also Report, p. 43). 


20 GEIGER, loc. cit., p. 292. This, in effect, is the 
problem KouHLeEr seeks to solve in ‘‘Value and fact,” 
loc. cit., pp. 198 and 199; and note especially his 
comments concerning motivation and value, pp. 
201 and 202. ‘‘Even the most disinterested historian 
has at least one preconception, which is the fixed idea 
that he had none” (BECKER, p. 250). See also 
TEGGART, pp. 4 and 65. 


omniscience and has slowly, if reluctantly, ad- 
justed to the idea that certain knowledge is un- 
likely, why do methodologists complain if the 
results of historical search are something less 
than perfect? Specifically, why do certain rela- 
tivists labor the point that history is devoid of 
meaning if a fuller knowledge is impossible? 
Knowledge—partial, relative, conditioned—is 
none the less knowledge even if rigorously 
limited by the conditions imposed. Even 
opinion, so often maligned, is a type of knowl- 
edge. Some opinions, after all, are better than 
others. What in terms of knowledge so condi- 
tioned and limited are legitimate and realizable 
historical goals? Is it not reasonable to ask that 
the hypothetical response to this query should 
define the scope of the historical function? 
Clearly, however, nothing is gained by con- 
founding academic division of labor with aca- 
demic particularism. The historian is not obliged 
to explain the cosmos,* but he cannot avoid a 
working knowledge of those aspects of the uni- 
verse which condition his activities. It is obvi- 
ous that the historical scholar cannot be an 
epistemologist, but it is equally obvious that he 
cannot elude a theory of knowledge. If special- 
ists who cultivate this rich philosophical field 
warn students of man and society not to invade 
it, they must assist social inquiry by sharing 
the harvest, by clarification, criticism, and all 
other kinds of co-operation. Nor will it longer 
suffice to assert that since knowledge of every- 
thing is beyond human realization, mastery of 
a smaller and smaller segment of it offers its 
own justification. To state such a truism in this 
manner is inept and misleading. The argument 
that we cannot know everything has induced us 
in practice to evade the issue of what we cannot 
afford to ignore if our efforts are to be signifi- 
cant. Historians cannot become psychologists, 
but no historian—unless he accepts an interpre- 
tation of fact no longer tenable and endorses the 
maxim that such facts speak for themselves— 
can avoid theories of human behavior, of the 
learning process, of the unconscious. For intel- 
lectual adequacy in the social fields an opera- 
tional competence and understanding in logic 


21 WEIsS, Joc. cit., pp. 169 and 170, and much 
which is in disagreement with the suggestions made 
above (p. 173). 


2V. G. HinsHaw, Jr., “The epistemological 
relevance of Mannheim’s sociology of knowledge,” 
Journal of philosophy, XL (1943), 57-72; REIS and 
KRISTELLER, Joc. cit., pp. 244-45; F. J. TEGGART, 
‘Causation in historical events,” Journal of the his- 
tory of ideas, III (1942), 19. 
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and scientific method is virtually a condition 
precedent. The record reveals that only those 
scholars hostile to logic have derogated reason 
and sought refuge in the particular; only those 
scientists wary of metaphysics have exalted 
“pure fact” and transformed empiricism into a 
credo; only those social students, aping scientific 
procedures mistakenly conceived, have made 
the very phrase “‘value judgment” a term of 
scorn and have placed value itself under a 
scientific ban. Logic, scientific method, psy- 
chology, and metaphysics are the true auxil- 
iaries of the historical discipline. Only scholars 
more concerned with prestige than with under- 
standing will question who is auxiliary to whom. 

Relativism has made value theory crucial to 
the success of historical scholarship. A hallowed 
principle of the historian’s creed and a cardinal 
assumption of all learning must therefore be re- 
appraised; its opposite must be restored to a 
level of respectability sufficient at least to make 
it entertainable. Given value judgments, what 
kinds of meanings can the historical search 
yield? What levels of insights and meanings are 
realizable? What are the limits imposed by the 
nature of the materials and the nature of the 
historian which thereby condition the nature of 
the quest? 

The unexamined life is as worthless to the 
historian as to the philosopher. Both examine 
the compelling issues of existence, albeit on dif- 
ferent levels, in response to the deepest inner 
drives as well as in response to the deepest cul- 
tural drives. But neither historians nor philos- 
ophers can afford to “become contemporary 
students of the past rather than historically- 
minded students of the present.’’3 In the very 


23 SEARS, loc. cit., p. 148. But the plea of Sears, a 
persistent theme of scholars if not of scholarship, 
does not answer the classical objections, given 
classic form in modern times by CoHEN (“Phi- 
losophy in wartime—an apologia,”’ Faith of a liberal, 
pp. 84-92), that the scholar best serves society 
by remaining aloof from its most insistent problems. 
But no one has answered the questions ‘‘When” or 


act of examination both are making history in 
the act of reconstructing it, for the reconstruc- 
tion provides the clues to a newer past. If 
philosophers continue to ask “Why” long after 
others have ceased to do so, the historian is 
forced by the very nature of history constantly 
to review human values, to redefine human 
aspirations in the cold light of the possible, and 
to reformulate the grounds upon which they 
rest. History, as Ernest Cassirer said, is funda- 
mentally and irrevocably “anthropomorphic” 
and “‘to efface its human aspects would be to 
destroy its specific character and nature.’’4 
For the historian the owl of Minerva does not 
fly at twilight; the historian must always labor 
under the smarting rays of the sun, and what- 
ever the earthly metaphor, it is a physical fact 
that the sun never sets. 

This, in the stimulating words of John 
Dewey, is ‘“‘a plea for the casting off of that 
intellectual timidity which hampers the wings 
of the imagination, a plea for speculative 
audacity, for more faith in ideas, [for] sloughing 
off a cowardly reliance upon those partial ideas 
which we are wont to give the name of facts.’”s 


SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


“How much.” Scant help is afforded by the dictum 
that, ‘‘in the last analysis,” it is a matter of indi- 
vidual temperament. Perhaps it might not be un- 
wise to attack the problem frontally once again. 
What are the uses of knowledge; what is knowledge 
for? 

24. CASSIRER, Essay on man (New Haven, 
1944), P. I9I. 

23 J. Dewey, Philosophy and civilization (New 
York, 1931), p. 12. The query propounded in the 
Report—‘‘What do we do now and how?”—a ques- 
tion formulated in this instance by BEARD (p. 5), 
and one repeatedly asked since the beginning of 
scholarly self-examination, seems to me to be the 
most important statement in the book. It need 
hardly be said that the question cannot be answered 
without standards of import and value; and, if the 
more extreme views of relativism are granted, it 
cannot be answered at all. 


RELATIVISM AND THE USE OF HYPOTHESIS IN HISTORY 


v WILLSON H. COATES 


LTHOUGH Loewenberg is obviously not in- 
A different to the philosophical obligations 
of historians, he has, it is clear, been concerned 
in this inquiry with what historians actually do. 
This is indeed a philosophical question and one 
with which the professional philosopher is occu- 


pied.‘ It is the kind of philosophical question 
which, because of doubts about the authenticity 
of historical knowledge, cannot with impunity 

* Among many American philosophers evidently 
concerned with this question in their writings are 
Morris R. Cohen, John Dewey, Maurice Mandel- 
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be slighted by the historian even if he agrees 
with George Burton Adams that it is more im- 
portant to ascertain facts than to yield to the 
“allurements of speculation.’? Since 1908, when 
this was asserted by Adams, the line between 
speculation and fact has become indistinct, and 
even those historians who are metaphysically 
incurious and who are eager to get on with the 
business of their craft find the subject of the 
presuppositions inherent in their professional 
activity too insistent to ignore. 

That in this sense the age of philosophic 
innocence for historians has passed was shown 
by J. H. Randall, Jr., and George Haines IV in 
the Social Science Research Council report on 
Theory and practice in historical study.3 All this 
has been implied or taken for granted by 
Loewenberg in his critique of historical relativ- 
ism. With his analysis I am in such substantial 
agreement that my minor deviations are scarce- 
ly worth setting down. I propose, therefore, in- 
stead of a point-by-point discussion of his 
paper, to reformulate a brief critique of rela- 
tivism and to probe into one of the chief 
problems it raises—that of the use of hypothesis 
in history. 

It is the relativists, indeed, who have been 
leading contributors to the philosophic matur- 
ing of historians, but they have not been free 
from grave inconsistencies. The maturing has 
come from looking with a healthy skepticism at 
the presumed solidity of the “scientific” his- 
torian’s facts; but, being for the most part excel- 
lent practitioners of the historian’s skills and 
retaining as they do a lively curiosity for his- 
torical knowledge, the relativists have instinc- 
tively stopped short of the total and unhealthy 
skepticism to which their criticisms point; for 


baum, Arthur E. Murphy, and J. H. Randall, Jr. I 
have found in my teaching association with phi- 
losopher-colleagues (Alfred H. Jones, Julius Kraft, 
Robert J. Trayhern, and the late Edwin W. Van de 
Walle) that they have as a starting-point of philo- 
sophical inquiry in this field, a lively interest in 
what historians do. 


2 American historical review, XIV (1909), 236. 
B. J. LOEWENBERG on another occasion has said: 
“Historians need not become philosophers, but 
they must be aware of the logical consequences of 
philosophical committments”’ (The history of ideas: 
1935-1945 [New York, 1947], p. 13). 


3 (New York, 1946), pp. 27 and 50-52. 


while they severely depreciate the objectivity 
of the historian’s product, they do not advocate 
abandoning those techniques which have been 
designed to achieve objectivity. They inherit, 
moreover, from the scientific historians whom 
they attack, a disdain for value judgments, al- 
though their own view reduces history to a 
multitude of subjective judgments of the past. 
When the relativists have had their say, 
what is the status of historical knowledge? Its 
objectivity is not unimpaired, but it is still re- 
spectable. Once we have stamped finality as the 
great heresy for scholars, we can see the concept 
of the relativity of knowledge as a movement 
in the direction of greater objectivity. In other 
words, the relativists, by successfully challeng- 
ing the “objectivity” of the history written by 
those who claimed to be following Ranke’s 
famous dictum (“‘wie es eigentlich gewesen’’), 
put history in a philosophic perspective which 
is a nearer approach to the objectivity which 
they deny is possible.4 Furthermore, contempla- 
tion of the intrinsic character of historical and 
scientific knowledge and of the comparable 
relativism in modern physics has served to ele- 
vate historical knowledge above the lowly place 
to which the relativists consigned it.’ Much of 
what goes to make up historical evidence is of 
such an authentic character that the historian, 
employing his rational faculties and canons of 
logical inference sanctified by the scientist’s use, 
can be betrayed no more than the scientist con- 


4I recall the particular cogency with which Ed- 
win Van de Walle led students to the recognition 
of this paradoxical contribution of the relativists. 


5 The inferior standing of historical knowledge as 
conceived by the relativists is apparent in two clas- 
sic statements of their position—Carl BEcKER, 
“Everyman his own historian,’’ American historical 
review, XXXVII (1932), 221-36; and Charles 
BEARD, “Written history as an act of faith,” A meri- 
can historical review, XXXIX (1934), 219-209. It 
should be pointed out, however, that Charles Beard 
and Carl Becker were subsequently, if not at the 
time of publication of these essays, fully aware 
of the comparable status of scientific knowledge. 
As another relativist historian, Crane BRINTON, has 
put it, the historian no longer needs to feel that 
“the uncertainties and inaccuracies of his investi- 
gations leave him in a position of hopeless inferiority 
before the glorious certainties of physical science”’ 
(“The ‘new history’ and ‘past everything,’ ’’ A meri- 
can scholar, VIII [1939], 153; cf. Emery Nerr, The 
poetry of history [New York, 1947], pp. 202-12). 
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fronted with his evidence.‘ The relativists point 
to the historian’s inevitable predilections, but 
they have, by their own continued use of those 
research methods whose inadequacy they ex- 
pose, left unshaken the professional pride which 
induces a historian faced by stubborn source 
material to modify his preconceptions.7 

The foregoing comments on relativism do 
not diverge from Loewenberg’s views in the 
fundamental position taken—a position which 
eschews both the extreme skepticism implied in 
historical relativism about objective historical 
knowledge and the scientific dogmatism against 
which that relativism was a protest. The point 
of view here assumed is that a vast body of his- 
torical knowledge, arrived at by highly refined 
methods of verification, may be characterized as 
true, pending evidence to the contrary. We fall 
short of certainty, we assume fallibility, not 
only because of the fragmentary or unreliable 
character of historical sources but also because, 
in reconstructing the past, we have need of 
hypotheses. 

The extent to which historians necessarily 


6 This statement would not in practice be con- 
tested by the relativists. For example, in his Prog- 
ress and power (Stanford University, 1935), Carl 
BECKER accepts material progress as fully de- 
monstrable. Every historian can point to some in- 
contestable conclusions, as distinguished from de- 
batable ones, based on historical sources. Even 
unreliable historical sources may inadvertently 
reveal incontrovertible facts about the authors of 
those sources and therefore about the period in 
which they wrote. Underlying the logical inferences 
used for this kind of authentic history may be 
empirical hypotheses such as are discussed below. 


7One facet of professional pride may be fear 
of censure by one’s colleagues, but this pride clearly 
exists. J. H. HExTeR in his review of W. A. Orton, 
The liberal tradition (American historical review, LI 
[1946], 487), says: ‘“‘He does tricks with the past 
repugnant to anyone who feels that history is no 
easy bought mistress bound to suit her ways to the 
intellectual appetites of the current customer.’ 
Maurice MANDELBAUM, one of the most effective 
champions of the historical profession against the 
relativist assault, writes: ‘‘It is neither hyperbole 
nor metaphor to say that in any investigation we 
are led from one fact to another. In that process... 
even our socially conditioned attitudes may under- 
go radical transformations” (“Causal analysis in 
history,” Journal of the history of ideas, III [1942], 
37). Cf. also Arthur O. Lovejoy, ‘Present stand- 
points and past history,’’ Journal of philosophy, 
XXXVI (1939), 477-89. 


use hypotheses has been clarified in recent years 
by philosophers and is widely recognized by 
historians.* Many of these hypotheses, implied 
or explicit, are a part of that empirical knowl- 
edge which everyone employs in the daily busi- 
ness of living and come from all fields of learn- 
ing. Historians, no matter what may be the con- 
flicting views on the problem of causality, take 
for granted, like everyone else, some kind of 
interdependence between events.? On the gen- 
erally accepted assumption that scientific laws 
are operative whether or not they are recog- 
nized, historians do not admit at its face value 
testimony that is clearly contrary to the find- 
ings of science. 

These and innumerable examples drawn 
from the practice of historians'® would reveal 
many different varieties of hypotheses which 


8 See n. 11 below. Examples of elucidations by 
philosophers are chaps. xvii and xviii in Morris R. 
CoHEN and Ernest NAGEL, An Introduction to logic 
and scientific method (New York, 1934); Morris R. 
CoHEN, ‘“‘Causation and its application to history,” 
Journal of the history of ideas, III (1942), 12-29; 
MANDELBAUM, loc. cit., pp. 30-50; Carl G. HEMPEL, 
“The function of general laws in history,” Journal 
of philosophy, XXXIX (1942), 35-48; and Philip 
P. WIENER, “On methodology in the philosophy of 
history,’ Journal of philosophy, XXXVIII (1941), 
309-24. 

°It is clear from his succinct and humorous 
treatment of historical ‘‘causes’’ (Progress and power, 
pp. vii-ix), as well as from his other historical writ- 
ings, that Carl BreckKER accepted this working 
hypothesis. MANDELBAUM extends the hypothesis 
when he says: ‘That in actual practice the historian 
holds relations between events to be objectively 
ascertainable, and that the element of interpreta- 
tion which is present in his work is held by him to 
be dictated by these facts of relationship, seem to 
me to be beyond question” (loc. cit., p. 37). Cf. 
Morris COHEN’s terse statement that ‘‘no connec- 
tion between facts is purely man-made” (The mean- 
ing of history (Lasalle, Ill., 1947], p. 33). 


'© Two further examples will serve. Presuming 
that inaccurate reports of unusual occurrences will 
tend toward exaggeration rather than toward under- 
statement, historians place their reliance on the 
most restrained account. On the hypothesis that a 
person conforms to patterns of thought and con- 
duct throughout life, historians are constantly 
identifying sources or making assertions about his- 
torical figures (see, e.g., the discussion of John Pym 
in Wallace NoTEsTEIN, Frances REF, and Hartley 
Simpson, Commons debates 1621 |New Haven, 1935], 
I, 26-62). 
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are now regarded as empirically indisputable. 
Because of this quality, such hypotheses, per- 
haps more accurately called “underlying as- 
sumptions,” are usually tacitly employed and 
unquestioningly acquiesced in. The hypotheses 
which are more likely to be exposed as hy- 
potheses are the disputable ones, and it is these 
whose use for the historian is in need of present 
analysis. 

The differentiation of one type of hypothesis 
from another needs to be clarified. Distinctions 
between implicit and explicit, unassailable and 
debatable, legitimate and illegitimate, are in- 
adequate though suggestive, and they do not 
throw light on the value to the historian of hy- 
potheses of the controvertible type. From the 
use of this kind of hypothesis no historian is or 
can be free, although historians differ in their 
awareness of their particular frames of refer- 
ence." Controlling assumptions such as those 
about progress, nationalism, Christianity, or 
political parties may not be consciously de- 
veloped into philosophies of history as they 
were by Hegel, Comte, or Pareto, but every 
historian has a philosophy of history no matter 
how insipid or self-contradictory it may turn 
out to be if explicitly stated. A full-fledged 
philosophy of history may be regarded as the 
prototype of the kind of hypothesis we are 
exploring. 

Hypotheses of this category, it has been sug- 
gested, are distinguished from the empirically 
verifiable ones in that their exponents 
present them as underlying or all-embracing 
laws regulating history.* Such a distinction 
may become blurred when we observe that, in 
an attenuated form and for certain relation- 
ships, what was originally presented as a com- 
prehensive historical law, such as the dialectic of 
Hegel or the class struggle of Marx, may in time 
be accepted as a part of our common-sense 
knowledge. The distinction, nevertheless, is use- 
ful, while its blurred outlines suggest that no 
matter how inhospitable the historian may be to 


In this connection Sidney Hoox’s definitions 
of “fact” and “frame of reference’ (Theory and 
practice in historical study [New York, 1946], pp. 123- 
27) are very helpful. See also the chapter by J. H. 
RANDALL, Jr., and George Hatnes IV on “Con- 
trolling assumptions,” and the “Propositions” (par- 
ticularly IV, VI, VII, VIII, and XVI) drawn up by 
Thomas C. CocHRAN and Louis GoTrscHALK (ibid., 
PP. 17-52, 135, and 138). 

™ Maurice MANDELBAuM, “Can there be a phi- 
losophy of history?’’ American scholar, TX (1940), 83. 


philosophies of history he does not escape from 
their insinuating influence. It is well for the his- 
torian to be disciplined in skepticism toward 
general historical laws and to be fully aware of 
the difference between the use of hypothesis by 
himself and its use by the scientist. But the 
historian cannot, even if he would, adopt a 
rigidly Baconian view of his proper function 
as an inductive thinker. Not only have the in- 
sights provided by general and empirically un- 
supported theories pointed to new relationships 
of historical events, relationships which the his- 
torian comes to accept, but they have also 
opened his eyes to facts hidden in familiar 
sources and turned his attention to sources 
previously overlooked. The Hegelian and the 
Marxian interpretations of history are only two 
of many instances where the sharpened focus of 
an exclusive theory has given new vision to the 
historian.’ 

If, then, general hypotheses applied to his- 
tory are at once suspect to the historian and 
productive of new knowledge for him, the ques- 
tion which should be asked is not whether 
philosophies of history, unmanageable as they 
are for a fully scientific test, should be dis- 
paraged altogether, but whether and how they 
can be brought under some kind of disciplined 
use. The answer may not be so satisfactory as 
that which the scientist would give for his field, 
but it does not, for the historian, lie in a greater 
approximation to the methods of science. The 
reasons for this are many and familiar, but there 
is one that, for the purposes of our present 
inquiry, is particularly worth exploring. A 
hypothesis, for both scientist and philosopher- 
historian, may be first conceived in an intuitive 
flash, but the philosopher-historian, in a sense 


13 “His way of arranging things (like any other 
way of arranging things) is valuable because it gives 
us insights which otherwise we might have missed, 
connections which otherwise we might never have 
noted” (Kemp MAtong, ‘“‘Grundtvig’s Philosophy 
of history,’’ Journal of the history of ideas, I [1940], 
283). This is true also of those biases which are not 
necessarily formulated into philosophies of history. 
Our knowledge, for example, of seventeenth-century 
England would be the poorer were it not for both 
the Clarendons and the Macaulays. “Had it not 
been for the nationalist movement in Germany in 
the early 19th century,” R. L. ScHuYLER, points out 
“the great mass of material that is to be found in 
the Monumenta Germaniae Historica would not 
have been made available to students’’ (‘Some his- 
torical idols,’ Political science quarterly, XLVII 


[1932], 7-8). 
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not applicable to the scientist, adheres to his 
hypothesis as an article of faith, employing it 
not only as a means of ordering facts but also as 
a device for abrogating other facts. The trans- 
mutation of a hypothesis into an exclusive 
theory of historical knowledge is common pro- 
cedure to expositors of philosophies of history 
in all varieties from the materialistic to the 
idealistic. It is, indeed, very doubtful whether 
a hypothesis applied to history as it is in science 
merely for purposes of trial and investigation 
could yield that full insight of which itis capable 
when it is the deep conviction of an original 
mind.'4 The penetration to new historical facts 
and relationships seems to come from a com- 
bination of an intuitive and “unscientific” ap- 
proach to historical phenomena with a merciless 
convergence of the philosopher’s critical powers 
upon all rival systems of thought. 

This is not, however, a reason for pleading 
that historians should get themselves a faith if 
they want to have historical insight. If a plea 
is necessary, it is for a fuller recognition of how, 


14 Edward W. Stronc (‘‘Fact and understanding 
in history,” Journal of philosophy, XLIV [1947], 624) 
makes a distinction between the “testing of an 
hypothesis” in Charles A. Beard’s An economic 
inter pretation of the Constitution of the United States 
and Oswald Spengler’s Decline of the West which is 
“written to a thesis.”” Although I should willingly 
place Beard above Spengler as a reliable historian, 
I doubt whether Strong’s distinction is significant, 
for both Beard and Spengler wrote from conviction. 
Similarly, Toynbee may be placed well above 
Spengler as a historian on the grand scale. (As 
Beard himself put it, he “makes Spengler look like a 
petty sciolist.’”’) Indeed, one has the feeling that 
Toynbee, unlike Spengler, is really trying to subject 
his historical laws to empirical tests and that he 
would have the integrity and the modesty, if given 
sufficient reason, to modify or abandon his laws. 
Nevertheless, it is quite evident that there is con- 
viction behind Toynbee’s presentation of hislaws, and 
the sufficient reasons for abandoning them, universal 
history being more tractable than science, are not 
likely to arise for him. For another view of Toyn- 
bee see Oscar HANDLIN, “In the dark backward,” 
Partisan review, XIV (July-August 1947), 371-79. 

‘s The analysis here presented is not completely 
contradicted by, though it is somewhat at vari- 
ance with, MANDELBAUM in his ‘‘Can there be a 
philosophy of history?” (loc. cit.). He says that 
philosophies of history ‘‘present us with what are 
at best disparate insights’ and that they “yield 
knowledge neither of fact nor of moral validity” 
(ibid., pp. 78 and 84). Cf. also his ‘‘A critique of 
philosophies of history,” Journal of philosophy, 
XLV (1948), 365-78. 


apart from the essential digging into sources, 
historical knowledge has actually expanded. 
Let us admit that, although there are historians 
like F. W. Maitland who combine with a self- 
critical faculty a rare gift for discerning new 
historical relationships, the historian usually, by 
professional training if not by temperament, is 
out of the running as a philosopher of history 
on a grand scale. His role in relation to the 
speculative systems, whether they are fruitful or 
barren for him, is both critical and eclectic. If 
he is without arrogance and an immoderate 
need for certainty, he can acknowledge the 
acuity in discoveries he could not himself have 
made and at the same time see the distortions in 
the discoverer’s vision."* What appears to be 
an anarchy of competing and mutually exclu- 
sive insights into history can be resolved by the 
historian into an orderly division of labor among 
the community of scholars.'? The critical func- 
tion of the historian, being essentially a rational 
one, is a way for him to enlist in the service of 
reason those super- or subintellectual philoso- 
phies of history produced by poetic, erudite, and 
antirational minds."® 

Underlying this view of the historian’s func- 
tion, which can be maintained in spite of the 
measure of disagreement that actually prevails 
on almost any important historical problem, 
there is probably a fundamentally rationalist as- 
sumption. Is it not, like the assumption of an 
orderly universe by the scientists, essential to 
the pursuit of knowledge itself? 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


6 For a good example of this kind of approach 
see J. H. Hexter’s review of Karl Polanyi, The 
great transformation (American historical review, 
L [1945], 501-4). 

7 It is not contended that any philosophy of his- 
tory, no matter how fantastic, is as rewarding to the 
historian as any other or even that it must yield 
some useful insights. But it is important to note 
that “the complexity of the subject matter of human 
history is so great that comprehensive theories 
which are believed to be opposed to one another are 
in fact merely supplementary” (COHEN and NAGEL, 
PP. 342-43). 

8 At one point in his Uses of reason (New York, 
1943) Arthur E. MurpHy would seem to contest 
this view by saying that ‘“‘no insight, however im- 
mediately luminous or urgent, which can maintain 
itself only through exclusion of what is elsewhere, 
and reliably, found to be true, is worthy of philo- 
sophic acceptance” (p. 301). But I should interpret 
his book as a whole (see, e.g., pp. 337-38) as lending 
support to the view here presented. 
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GENERAL HANS VON SEECKT AND RUSSIA, 1920-1922: 


GEORGE W. F. HALLGARTEN 


IKE Leopold von Gerlach, Bismarck, and 
most Junkers of the conservative type, 
General Hans von Seeckt, the founder of the 
German reichswehr, was inspired by a deeply 
rooted aversion against France in which arro- 
gance, contempt, fear, and irony were strangely 
mixed. To a Junker, France was not only a dan- 
gerous neighbor but, even worse, the main- 
spring of the democratic ideas that undermined 
his class from within. Being of half-Slavic 
descent, the Junkers had fewer scruples than had 
South Germans or Austrians? in lining up, for 


* This article is a fragment of a lengthy study on 
the political game played by General Hans von 
Seeckt which was first submitted to the Journal of 
modern history in the autumn of 1947. The study is 
based on documentary material from the Heeres- 
archiv in Potsdam, which is at present stored in the 
National Archives in Washington and which later 
may be returned to Germany. Seeckt emerges from 
the material as a typical representative of the Gnei- 
senau-Moltke-Schlieffen school, which had learned 
the principles of mass warfare from Napoleon and 
was eager to adapt them to the requirements of 
technical warfare, but without wishing to proceed to 
military totalitarianism proper. While Seeckt’s al- 
leged aversion to the mass armies of our time is part- 
ly a myth, nourished by Seeckt himself in order to 
‘camouflage his fight against the Treaty of Versailles, 
he strictly insisted on a policy that made the German 
mass army of the future a mere tool in the hands of 
the reichswehr and its leaders, among whom the 
Prussian Junkers were conspicuous. 

It is true that the Junkers, embittered by their 
fall from power in 1918, temporarily turned against 
Seeckt, just as they had turned against Bismarck. 
Yet, in reality, there was no greater champion of the 
Junker cause in Germany than the man who, for his 
co-operation with the Weimar Republic, was known 
in East Prussia and Pomerania as the “‘red Seeckt” 
or the “traitor Seeckt.” The same holds true for 
Seeckt’s policy toward Russia, which, to some ob- 
servers, likewise looked revolutionary but whose real 
nature is discussed in this study. 

2 While the Junkers, when conquering the land 
they were to own, had destroyed or absorbed the 
remnants of the native Slavic population, the Ger- 
man element in Austria had not been powerful 
enough to do so and, in the period of nationalism, 
saw itself outnumbered by a Slavic majority, whose 
existence caused feelings of resentment in some sec- 
tions of the German population. 


the purpose of fighting the West, with a big 
Slavic power suth as Russia, especially since 
Russia’s autocratic habits squared splendidly 
with their own political philosophy.’ That the 
Bolshevist Revolution of 1917 had thoroughly 
changed Russia’s face mattered less than ap- 
peared at first glance. Since Russia, in contrast 
to the western powers, had not taken land from 
Germany but, instead, was actively fighting the 
West, the two countries were automatically 
driven into each other’s arms. Seeckt, who felt 
himself the protector of his class even though it 
criticized him as it had criticized Bismarck,‘ 
emerged as the central figure in the half-secret 
game of Russo-German reconciliation. Even 
during the war he had been less conspicuous for 
his hatred of the enemy than for his contempt 
for his ally, the Austro-Hungarian army, whose 
officers found him intolerable and arch-Prus- 
sian.s 

The Russian question became urgent during 
the very same months that the Kapp Putsch 
was being liquidated. Having managed, in the 
course of rg1g, to rid itself of the Allied-spon- 
sored interventionist armies, Russia clashed 
with Poland. In the summer of 1920 it even suc- 


3 It is typical that the “cutting of the wire” be- 
tween the Reich and Russia in the time of William 
II and in that of Hitler was brought about mostly by 
non-Prussians and non-Junkers. The only exception 
to this rule is the activity, in 1890, of Fritz von Hol- 
stein, whom a pathological hatred of the Bismarcks 
made an instrument of the chief-of-staff, Count Al- 
fred Waldersee, a Westernized snob from a small 
German state, who co-operated, in his anti-Russian 
drive, with Catholics from the west and southwest, 
such as Secretary of State Baron Adolf Marschall 
von Bieberstein and General Baron Walter von Loé, 
with middle-class chauvinists like the later General 
August Keim, and with writers from the Baltic. 


4 According to the testimony of the Junkers’ par- 
liamentary spokesman, Count Kuno von Westarp, 
Seeckt, shortly after the Kapp Putsch, requested 
Westarp to tone down these criticisms since his 
(Seeckt’s) aims and Westarp’s were identical. 
Seeckt’s request was granted (Seeckt papers in the 
National Archives). 


5’ Extract from the diaries of General Karl von 
Pflanzer-Baltin, commander of the Seventh Austrian 
Army, of June 1917 (Seeckt papers). 
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ceeded in taking the offensive, which, however, 
came to a standstill on August 20, when the 
Soviet troops reached the gates of Warsaw. In 
view of the rising Bolshevist danger, certain 
Entente circles, in spite of their hostility to the 
Reich, would not have been unhappy to see it 
wage war against the Soviets in order to save the 
Western world. Inside Germany such thoughts 
were endorsed by men like the potash-indus- 
trialist, Arnold Rechberg, and General Max 
Hoffmann,® who, in spite of his bitterness to- 
ward Ludendorff, shared the latter’s anti-Rus- 
sian ideas. Seeckt remained firmly opposed to 
this policy, just as he had been during the liqui- 
dation of the Baltic adventure, when this ques- 
tion first came up. “Since the future under- 
standing with Greater Russia” was to be, he 
wrote early in 1920,’ “the permanent target of 
Germany’s foreign policy,” he found it “‘inappro- 
priate to antagonize Russia’s masters.” For this 
reason, he stated, he was opposed to Poland and 
the Baltic border states and to helping Poland 
against bolshevism. Germany should not pre- 
vent Russia from regaining its old boundaries. 
Should bolshevism endeavor to fight for its na- 
tional goals with military means, Germany 
would have to stop it at the German frontier. 
Hence, a ‘“‘reasonable inner policy, backed by 
sufficient armed might,’ would be necessary. 
The Reich should be prepared to fight bolshe- 
vism in its own interest. In order to do so, the 
Allies would have to let the Germans buy the 
necessary weapons. It was a diabolically clever 
program and was later carried out to the letter. 
On the one side, the Germans, following Seeckt’s 
initiative, Came to an understanding with the 
Russians which enabled them to start their se- 
cret rearmament. On the other side, Germany 
knew how to exploit the Allied fear of bolshe- 
vism to such an extent that it could finally trans- 


6 Rechberg and Hoffmann are mentioned in this 
connection in a letter of January 31, 1920 from 
Seeckt to General Robert von Massow (Seeckt pa- 
pers). According to the revealing information con- 
tained in the book by ‘‘Ernest HENRI” (pseudonym 
for several persons, apparently Communists), Hitler 
over Russia (Paris, 1936), the Rechberg circle was 
later joined by that other potash-industrialist, West- 
phalian-born Franz von Papen, and by General 
Fedor von Bock, who came from a Baltic family that 
hated Russia. 


7 In the letter to Massow referred to in n. 6. The 
Seeckt papers contain several memoranda and state- 
ments on this topic. 


fer the main theater of rearmament from Russia 
to German soil.® 

In 1920, when Seeckt formulated his two- 
faced program, the prospects for its success 
were still modest. Russia’s defeat by Pilsudski 
and Weygand in the summer of 1920 and the 
conclusion of the Russo-Polish peace treaty 
which ensued tipped the scale once more in 
favor of the Allies, to the great disappointment 
of the head of the reichswehr who had been 
confident that Russia would win. Both events 
determined the history of Europe for several 
years to come. They forced the Russians, as the 
beaten power, to look for German help rather 
than vice versa. They removed all prospects of 
immediate Allied concessions to the Reich. And 
they exposed the Germans, without cover, 
weapons, or friends, to the roughness of the 
political tempests that were to hit them in the 
period from 1921 to 1923, both in the east and 
in the west. 

The worst consequence of the Russian de- 
feat, from the German viewpoint, was that it 
gave a free hand to the Poles to clash with the 
Reich in Upper Silesia, where on March 20, 1921 
a plebiscite concerning the dividing line between 
the two nationalities took place, which satisfied 
nobody. Although an ardent enemy of the 
Poles, Seeckt, in view of the German lack of 
power, dared not carry out his plans to send 
reichswehr units into that district and into the 
Polish Corridor. In one respect, he might not 
have been too sorry about this situation. Upper 
Silesia had becomethe rallying point of numerous 
German paramilitary organizationsandof native 
militia whom the chief of the reichswehr mis- 
trusted, as he had mistrusted the Baltikum 
Truppen and the rebellious nationalists around 
Kapp. Thus he could call himself fortunate 
when the Allies finally sent their own troops 
into the area to execute the mandate of the 
plebiscite. 

Seeckt’s humiliating experience in the Sile- 
sian question strengthened his wish to speed up 


8 The decisive turn from the first to the second 
form of the Reich’s rearmament policy was brought 
about by the British Locarno policy which served 
the purpose of weaning the Reich away from Russia. 
The unwritten condition of the Locarno agreements 
was Allied consent to the withdrawal of the Inter- 
allied Military Commission for the Control of Ger- 
many which removed all practical obstacles to Ger- 
man rearmament at home (see J. H. MorGAN, As- 
size of arms [New York, 1946], pp. 301-2). 
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his secret negotiations with the Russians which 
he had started two years earlier, even before the 
Treaty of Versailles was signed. The first medi- 
ator between him and Moscow was none other 
than Enver Bey, Seeckt’s friend from the time 
when the German general, after having served 
with Mackensen, had been removed by Luden- 
dorff and assigned to a position in Turkey. 
Driven out of Turkey by the Allies, Enver de- 
veloped into what around that time became 
known as a “national-bolshevist,” i.e., a repre- 
sentative of ethnic elements opposed to the 
Allies and supported by the Soviets. In April 
1919, when flying on a secret mission from Ber- 
lin to Moscow, Enver had feen forced down at 
Kaunas and had been saved, in an adventurous 
way, by the intervention of Seeckt’s representa- 
tive, Major Fritz Tschunke, who was stationed 
there to assist in liquidating Germany’s eastern 
interests.? 

In a conference between Enver and Russian 
military leaders of the then all-important Trot- 
sky circle, six days after the Russian setback 
before Warsaw of August 20, 1920, the Russians 
expressed their preparedness to come to terms 
with the Germans and to recognize the old Ger- 
man frontier of 1914, on condition that Ger- 
many would furnish Enver’s Turkey with weap- 
ons—an indication that the Reich was not be- 
lieved to be fully disarmed—and that Enver 
would harass the British in Turkey, Persia, and 
Afghanistan. Shortly after Enver’s Moscow 
talks, the reichswehr ministry formed what was 
known as the Sondergruppe R, an agency that 
was to effect the re-establishment of military 
connections with the Soviets.'® In the name of 
this group, Tschunke; the Russia-specialist, 


9 For this and the following statements see the 
confidential memorandum by Fritz Tschunke, dated 
Feb. 13, 1939, and entitled ‘General von Seeckt re- 
establishes the connection with the Soviet Union” 
(Seeckt papers); four letters from Enver Bey (dated 
Aug. 25, 1920; Aug. 26, 1920; Apr. 19, 1921; and 
Feb. 26, 1921), all mailed from Moscow (likewise in 
the Seeckt papers) ; and the account in Friedrich von 
RABENAU, Seeckt, cus seinem Leben (Leipzig, 1940), 
pp. 306-7, which is based on these documents but 
which omits many interestjng details. The informa- 
tion furnished by the Enver letters is scanty, though 
it fully establishes the fact that Enver was the 
person through whom the “‘Russian wire” was re- 
established. 


© The time of the establishment of this group is 
given by Tschunke as 1920-21. 


HALLGARTEN 


Oskar von Niedermayer; and the former mili- 
tary attaché to Russia, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Schubert (retired), went to Moscow to prepare 
the ground in the absence of an official German 
diplomatic representation. In September 1921, 
several months after Seeckt’s sad experience in 
Upper Silesia, secret negotiations started in 
Berlin, in private apartments, including that of 
the then Major Kurt von Schleicher, between 
the representatives of the Russians, Victor 
Kopp and L. B. Krassin, and General Paul 
Hasse, Seeckt’s successor as chief of the Trup- 
penamt.” 

Out of fear of espionage and intervention by 
the Allies, both parties agreed to camouflage 
their work most carefully. Germany was to 
found a commercial firm, to be named GEFU 
(Gesellschaft zur Férderung Gewerblicher Un- 
ternehmungen), with centers in the capitals of 
both countries. It was to be headed by Tschunke 
and was to be financed by the Reich, with a 
capital of seventy-five million marks. The tasks 
of this company were as follows: (1) to enable 
the Dessau plane manufacturer, Hugo Junkers, 
inventor of the modern metal plane, to produce 
planes and motors for the Russian government 
in the plant of Fili near Moscow; (2) to estab- 
lish a Russo-German commercial limited com- 
pany, to be named Bersol, which was to set up a 
poison-gas factory near Samara; and (3) to pro- 
duce three hundred thousand artillery grenades 
under the supervision of German engineers. The 
last-mentioned task was carried out completely. 
The production took place in the plants of Sla- 
toust (Urals), in Tula, in the former Poutilov 
works in Leningrad, and in Schliisselburg at 
Lake Ladoga.” The supervision of this part of 


™t RABENAU, p. 308; the Hasse diary in the Seeckt 
papers; and the Tschunke memorandum in the same 
collection, which gives all the commercial details. 


12 The first two tasks were not carried out fully 
because of, as Tschunke says, “great troubles caused 
by the Russian economic system” and, too, because 
of “the disappointing attitude of the two big Ger- 
man industrialists entrusted with the task.’ The 
latter remark would seem to refer to Professor Hugo 
Junkers and to the Hamburg poison-gas manufac- 
turer, Hugo Stolzenberg. Both men later clashed 
with the reichswehr because of the Russian business. 
That many of these ‘‘secrets” leaked out is shown by 
a most remarkable little book by Cecil F. Met- 
VILLE, The German face of Russia (London, 1932), 
which in turn is partly based on the revelations of 
the Manchester Guardian of December 3, 1926 and 
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the work was entrusted to Tschunke, while 
Niedermayer specialized in establishing the 
military relations between the two countries, 
including the erection of tank and aviation 
training schools. Schubert, who soon withdrew 
from the mission, was to maintain contact with 
Krupp.’3 

The Russians, before concluding the deal, re- 
quested that it be confirmed by Seeckt in per- 
son. The general, under these conditions, saw 
himself compelled to discuss the entire matter 
with the Reich chancellor, Dr. Josef Wirth, who 
at the same time held the position of minister of 
finance and thus had to raise the required funds. 
Wirth, though the most outstanding spokesman 
of what was called the policy of fulfilment and 
leader of the leftist Weimar coalition which ad- 
vocated an understanding with the West, was 
much more prepared to fall in with these plans 
than his general record as a statesman would 
lead us to believe. Disappointed over the re- 
peated rebuffs that his policy had suffered at the 
hands of the Allies, he readily listened to the ad- 
vice he received from the professional diplo- 
mats in the Wilhelmstrasse, where the Junker 
influence was represented by the section chief 
and later undersecretary of state, Baron Ago 
von Maltzan, a convinced pro-Russian.™4 In 
turning against the West, at least partly and 
temporarily, Wirth followed a line which, even 
among the leftist and liberal Catholics whom he 
headed, had been traditional from the days of 
Joseph Goerres to those of Dr. Carl Sonnen- 
schein in our century.’s 


on a speech by the reichstag deputy, Philipp 
Scheidemann, of December 17 of the same year. 
According to Melville the GEFU was headed by 
General Karl von Borries, former leader of the 
Tenth Army Corps in Metz, who was assisted by 
Tschunke, Major Spangenberg, and Colonel von der 
Luecken. 


"3 Hasse diary. According to Melville, the Krupp 
interests in Russia in the 1920’s gained first-class im- 
portance and were consolidated in a Russo-German 
company called ‘‘Manych.” Niedermayer, a Ba- 
varian, later became one of Hitler’s specialists on 
Russia. Captured by the Allies after the surrender, 
he escaped and is said to be in Moscow, 

4 For information about Maltzan see the mem- 
oirs of the British ambassador to Berlin, Viscount 
D’ABERNON (3 vols.; New York, 1929-31), I, 318, 
and II, 150, 204, and 229. 

1s The violent anti-Westernism of theleftist Cath- 
olics around Sonnenschein is emphasized in Eduard 


The negotiations with. the Russians were 
rendered difficult, however, by the fact that 
Wirth, in the autumn of 1921, gave up his posi- 
tion as minister of finance. This made it impos- 
sible for Seeckt to furnish them with the finan- 
cial guarantees they requested. Stillless was he 
able to promise them active help in a war 
against Poland, in which, as he pointed out, the 
Reich was still too weak to participate. All they 
could expect, he said, was “benevolent neutral- 
ity.”"®© A few weeks later a solution of the 
financial problem was found.'? On January 17, 
1922 Niedermayer returned from Moscow in 
the company of Karl Radek, who wished to see 
Seeckt. After lengthy talks with Wirth on the 
subject, Seeckt granted this request on Febru- 
ary 10. Radek wanted German help in the re- 
building of Russia’s war industry. He also 
urged Seeckt to arrange for conferences be- 
tween the Russian and German general staffs 
and for the delivery to the Russians of Ger- 
man military literature to train the Russian 
officer corps, whose standard Radek described as 
low. Radek further complained about the 
fact that Germany co-operated with the British. 
Seeckt, in answering him, pointed out that the 
question of Russo-German co-operation in in- 
ternational affairs was a matter for the future. 
For the time being, the Reich had to flirt with 
the British in order to check France."® 

The essential point for the Russians in these 
talks was their wish to launch an attack on Po- 
land in the spring—an undertaking for which 
they felt they needed airplanes.'® To meet this 
wish, they urged the firm of Junkers to start its 
activity in Russia in April. On April 4 Russian 
Foreign Commissar Tchitcherin visited Chan- 


STADTLER, Lebenserinnerungen (2 vols.; Berlin, 
1936), which, unfortunately, is almost unobtainable 
in the United States. Wirth’s ambiguous attitude 
was confirmed, early in 1948, by documents pro- 
duced in the Krupp trial at Nuremberg. 


16 Hasse diary. The first conference between 
Seeckt and the Russians took place on December 8, 
1921. 

17The Reich gave the reichswehr heeresleitung 
the amount of one hundred and fifty million marks, 
which through mediation of a director of the Nord- 
deutsche Lloyd was paid in reichsschatzwechseln 
(treasury bills). 


18 Hasse diary. 
19 Ibid. 
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cellor Wirth and in talking to him mentioned 
the fact that German officers had begun to 
work in Russia. Fearing some leak, Wirth im- 
mediately suggested to Seeckt that this German 
activity be kept secret. Twelve days later Wirth, 
German Foreign Minister Rathenau, and 
Tchitcherin, while attending the international 
conference at Genoa, concluded the famous 
Treaty of Rapallo in which Russia renounced 
any claims for reparations from Germany and 
joined the Reich in a pledge of peace and friend- 
ship. In spite of his professed democratic predi- 
lections and his endeavors to come to terms with 
France, Rathenau, even more than Wirth, had 
fallen under the spell of the Maltzan-Seeckt pol- 
icy, which expected salvation from the east. A 
few days after the conclusion of the treaty with 
Russia, Rathenau remarked to Hasse, who had 
gone to Genoa as Seeckt’s observer, that he 
hoped his eastern policy would please Seeckt.?° 
Actually, Seeckt was only too delighted by what 
had happened. He saw, he said, in the treaty the 
first step in the direction of an independent 
German policy in the international field. The 
only thing he feared was that the Reich would 
weaken in its support of the treaty. In his opin- 
ion, the rightist parties in Germany were more 
interested in the Rapallo policy than were the 
leftists." A strong resentment against the treaty 
existed in socialist circles. Reich President 
Ebert, Seeckt emphasized, was firmly opposed 
to it, since he feared that the Soviets might take 
advantage of the new trend to undermine the 
socialist trade-unions. The news of Wirth’s ne- 
gotiations with Radek was known to have an- 
noyed the president. For Seeckt, Ebert’s atti- 
tude was one more reason to proceed on his 
road. In his desire to implement the treaty by a 
military agreement, he even clashed with the 
Wilhelmstrasse, whose leading diplomat, Malt- 
zan, was Chiefly responsible for the new pro- 
Russian policy. On May 31, 1922, after return- 
ing from Bad Kissingen, Seeckt saw Wirth and, 
while congratulating him for what he had done 
at Rapallo, strongly urged the necessity of 
Russo-German collaboration in the military 
field. 

In the mouth of a man like Seeckt, these were 
not mere words. Six days before Seeckt saw 
Wirth, the Russian representative in Berlin, 
Nikolai Krestinski, had started negotiations with 


2° Thid. 
1 Ibid. 
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Hasse, with the result that the Ruhr industry 
became interested in the new Russian deals and 
offered money. At the beginning of July a Rus- 
sian agent named Rosenblatt appeared in 
Berlin and was received by Seeckt in person. 
The salient need for the Russians, now as 
before, was to produce war material, while 
the Germans wished to train Russian men 
and their gunmakers. On July 29 a prelimi- 
nary commercial agreement between the 
Reich and Russia was signed in deep secrecy. 
On August 11 one of Seeckt’s trusted col- 
laborators went to Moscow to complete the 
military pact, while Hasse continued ‘to negoti- 
ate in Schleicher’s private apartment on the 
establishment of a common war industry. The 
discussions were spurred on by the Russian de- 
sire to proceed to a war against Poland. 

Clearly aware of the fact that the most trust- 
ed friends they possessed in the world were the 
Prussian Junkers, the Russians explicitly speci- 
fied that the new ambassador the Reich was to 
send to Moscow should be taken from the circles 
of the high nobility. The Reich government’s 
choice for this position was the German repre- 
sentative during the Versailles peace negotia- 
tions, Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, a selection 
which Seeckt found highly displeasing, since he 
had clashed with Brockdorff when in Versailles, 
which made him fear, not without reason, that 
the latter would oppose him, too, in the field of 
Russian policy. Seeckt contended that the state 
of Russo-German relations, with its emphasis on 
munitions and military deals, called for giving 
the military supreme control of the entire field, 
a demand to which Brockdorffi was known to be 
opposed. “He who still stands on the ground of 
the Versailles days,” Seeckt held, alluding to 
Brockdorfi’s much-attacked ‘“‘defeatist” atti- 
tude, “and maintains that Germany has to re- 
nounce all ‘imperialist and militaristic’ tend- 
encies .. . does not possess the mettle to repre- 
sent the Reich in Russia.” Seeckt quite un- 
ashamedly declared it to be his task to prepare 
for war and to strengthen the Reich’s military 
position so as to enable it to use the next inter- 
national conflict for the purpose of fighting for 
its freedom.?3 

In disregard both of the Westernized political 
leftists who bitterly complained about the con- 


22 [bid. The demand that a nobleman be appoint- 
ed was voiced by Radek. 


23 RABENAU, pp. 315-18. 
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stant interference with Reich foreign policy by a 
secret military cabinet*4 and of the extreme 
rightists who in the summer of that year killed 
Foreign Minister Rathenau because he was 
Jewish and pro-Russian,?5 Seeckt adhered to his 
pro-Russian line, even though he could not pre- 
vent Brockdorff-Rantzau’s appointment 

To mitigate the increasing opposition in the 
reichstag against this arbitrary policy, Schlei- 
cher, who at that time stepped more and more in- 
to the foreground,» urged Seeckt.to co-operate 
with the leftists. This, Schleicher believed, 
would make the Social Democratic deputies in 
the reichstag support the reichswehr on for- 
eign policy and even on economic questions, 
such as the extension of working hours and the 
reduction of the costs of production. Schleicher, 
though of feudal descent, was a comparatively 
progressive and modern-minded officer. With his 
intimate friends, Erich Marcks and Erwin 
Planck, he formed a group known as the “three 
musketeers” which stood for a kind of socialist- 
sponsored militarism—a concept that made the 
Schleicher circle clash later with both Junkers 
and Nazis and which explains Schleicher’s final 
breach with Seeckt.?7 In 1922, it is true, this de- 


24 German socialists were downhearted because 
Americans of all shades—especially leftists of the 
brand of the Nation—regarded the pro-Russian pol- 
icy as a victory of the German Republic on its road 
to freedom (personal recollection of the writer). 


25Statement of Ernst Techow, one of Rathe- 
nau’s murderers, during his trial before the reichs- 
gericht in Leipzig late in 1922 (utterance was heard 
by the writer). The contrast between the ‘‘racial” 
radicals and Seeckt on this question continued, in a 
way, that between the extreme militarists (Waldér- 
see, Loé, and Keim) and Bismarck and anticipated 
the controversies in the field of foreign affairs be- 
tween the Junkers and the Nazis. Seeckt condemned 
the murder of Rathenau and was therefore criticized 
by Hasse and Schleicher. 


26 Hasse diary, entries of Oct. 24 and Nov. 11, 
1922. These early sources confirm, in the main, the 
picture of Schleicher given in the remarkably well- 
informed book, The self betrayed; glory and doom of 
the German generals, by Curt Rress (New York, 
1942), pp. 95 ff., which forecast many of the things 
that led to the conspiracy of the 20th of July, 1944. 
Riess’s presentation of Schleicher’s career is partly 
based on the interesting book, Schleicher’s Aufstieg, 
by Kurt Caro and Walter OEHME (Berlin, 1932). 


27 Planck is mentioned by Rress, p. 97. Marcks 
was later chief of staff of thé Eighth Army Corps in 
Breslau. He was killed during the Allied siege of 


velopment was not yet visible. With Seeckt’s 
star still rising, the Schleicher group was most 
anxious to please him and tried to manage poli- 
tics for him. In September 1922 Seeckt, appar- 
ently following the Schleicher line, informed 
President Ebert about the negotiations with the 
Russians. The increasing international tensions 
appear to have softened Ebert’s initial opposi- 
tion to these plans. A few months later, after 
Chancellor Wirth had yielded his place to the 
rightist Wilhelm Cuno, Seeckt with the latter’s 
approval once more negotiated with Radek, us- 
ing, as previously, Schleicher’s Berlin apart- 
ment for purposes of secrecy. Radek proposed to 
Seeckt nothing less than the organization of a 
kind of international nationalist revolution, 
with Russia and Germany in the van.?* It was a 
most propitious moment for making such a pro- 
posal. Hardly more than twenty days later, on 
January 11, 1923, Poincaré’s France invaded the 
Ruhr, thus giving the signal for international 
events of the first magnitude.?9 


Cherbourg in 1944. Planck became a victim of the 
20th of July, following his chief, who was murdered 
ten years earlier, on the famous 30th of June. 


28 RABENAU, p. 319. This second conference be- 
tween Radek and Seeckt took place on December 19, 
1922. About the entire problem see Ruth FIscrfEr, 
Stalin and German Communism (Cambridge, Mass., 
1948), pp. 201-18, 515-36, and passim. 


29 In the remaining parts of his study the writer 
shows how the pl-ns for Russo-German collabora- 
tion in the military field reached a climax at the time 
of the French Ruhr invasion, which Seeckt tried to 
exploit for rebuilding Germany’s armament behind 
the smoke screen of ‘‘passive resistance” and for pre- 
paring a Russo-German war against the West. In 
the first months of 1923 reichswehr leaders and in- 
dustrialists from the Ruhr discussed the idea of in- 
vading Czechoslovakia, and the reichswehr con- 
sidered projects such as a “Saint Bartholomew” to 
be directed against the French occupation forces. 
Russia’s inner weakness, however, caused by the in- 
capacitation of Lenin, spelled doom for these plans. 
In addition, German socialist circles whose political 
help, at the time of the French invasion, could not 
be dispensed with, viewed the increasing activity of 
the reichswehr and the paramilitary organizations 
with alarm. Still more disastrous, if possible, for the 
success of the reichswehr policy was the economic ac- 
tivity of Seeckt’s ally, German heavy industry, 
which undermined the German currency and thus 
made it impossible to finance the resistance in the 
Ruhr. To check the efforts of the Stresemann cabi- 
net, which tried to liquidate the German Ruhr re- 
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sistance, Seeckt, from the early autumn of 1923, 
made preparations for establishing a military dic- 
tatorship. These steps in turn provoked the opposi- 
tion of Hitler, who feared he would be eclipsed as the 
Reich’s “strong man.” It was this fear that caused 
Hitler to stage his Putsch of November 8, 1923, in 
which he tried to make himself dictator but was 
checked by the reichswehr. (The immediate aim of 
the Putsch was the smashing of Bavarian rightist 
groups under Gustav von Kahr which were at odds 
with the Reich government and the Berlin reichs- 
wehr but which were about to abandon this fight and 
to become Seeckt’s Bavarian henchmen.) 

The failure of the Hitler Putsch, while outwardly 
a success for Seeckt, put an end to the latter’s politi- 
cal plans, since it weakened the position of the Ger- 
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man rightists on whose co-operation he depended. 
Moreover, the German deflation crises, which began 
in the very days of the Hitler Putsch, made the 
Reich dependent on foreign financial help and thus 
prepared the ground for the widening of the split be- 
tween Seeckt and Stresemann, the champion of the 
policy of Locarno. In 1926 Seeckt’s foes in the reichs- 
tag and in the Reich cabinet used a political blunder 
he had committed to force his resignation. They 
were assisted in this by Seeckt’s former right-hand 
man and friend, Schleicher, who had tried to groom 
Seeckt for the office of Reich president in 1925 but 
who had begun to desert him when the candidacy 
was offered to Hindenburg. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


SOME RECENT WORKS ON THE NEAR EAST 


HARRY N. HOWARD 


I 


INCE the Near East and its complicated 
problems are constantly in the focus of 
international attention, it is both natural and 
highly appropriate that there be literally no end 
to the large number of books dealing with the 
problems of the area. American interest in the 
region has been considerably stimulated follow- 
ing the second World War; and the publication, 
beginning in January 1947, of the Middle East 
journal, of which Harvey Hall is editor, is 
symptomatic of that interest. Essentially, this 
journal deals with current problems. It has ex- 
cellent scholarly standards and a well-rounded 
coverage of developments in the area, including 
such countries as Afghanistan, the Arab states, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, India, Pakistan, Iran, North 
Africa, Palestine, and Turkey. Each issue con- 
tains, aside from articles of high interest, a docu- 
mentary section, a chronology of events, a use- 
ful bibliography of works in various languages, 
and book reviews. The Middle East journal fills 
a long-felt need for current treatment of the 
contemporary Near and Middle Eastern scene. 
Among the more general volumes dealing 
with Near Eastern history is that of Carl 
Brockelmann on The history of the Islamic 
peoples,? which was translated from the original 
German work of 1939 and brought down to 
date by Moshe Perlmann. While the volume is 
a monument to Brockelmann’s scholarship and 
is encyclopedic in character, reading it is likely 
to prove a literal labor of love for all those who 
are interested in the Moslem peoples. The great 
convenience of the work is, of course, that it en- 
compasses within the pages of one volume the 
essential historical, economic, social, cultural, 
and political development of these peoples. At 
times, however, there are so many trees that the 
forest is missed; and inevitable, if minor, errors 


* Published quarterly by the Middle East Insti- 
tute, Washington. 


2With a “Review of events, 1939-1947,” by 
Moshe PERLMANN. Translated from the German by 
Joel CarmicHAEL and Moshe PERLMANN. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1947. Pp. 582. $6.00. 
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have crept into the work. Basically, the Brockel- 
mann volume is built around the following plan: 
(1) the Arabs and the Arab empire, (2) the 
Islamic empire and its dissolution, (3) the 
Ottoman Turks as the leading power in Islam, 
(4) Islam in the nineteenth century, and (5) the 
Islamic states after the World War of 1914-18. 
There is also a “Review of events, 1939-1947,” 
which, however, is too sketchy to be of much use 
and is written without imagination and in 
pedestrian style. The translators note their own 
predilections on page 487 of the work when they 
declare as to the section devoted to the problem 
of Palestine in the interwar period that “it is 
regrettable that on this controversial and tragic 
issue the author presents a partisan version in 
which a number of facts are inaccurately re- 
corded.” The volume contains a comprehensive 
bibliography and an extensive chronology. The 
latter could have been improved by giving 
months and days as well as years for events re- 
corded. Despite these shortcomings of the vol- 
ume, however, it is well worth while and in some 
respects indispensable as a work of reference and 
synthesis.3 

A much more brief, but still general, work is 
A. H. Hourani’s Minorities in the Arab world,‘ 
which was completed in 1945. The difficulties of 
this often elusive subject admitted, Hourani 
has yet provided an excellent introduction to it 
which should serve to elucidate the problem, 
since it has hardly been touched in systematic 
form by previous writers.’ Basing his concept of 
minorities on language and religion, Hourani 


3 Among others, Brockelmann’s work should be 
compared with P. K. Hirti, History of the Arabs 
(London, 1937), and, for the more recent period, 
with George ANTONIUS, The Arab awakening (Phila- 
delphia, 1939). 


4 London and New York, 1947. 


5 Note may be made of Harry C. Luke, Mosul 
and its minorities (London, 1925). The recent work 
of Jacob Rosrnson and Orners, Were the minorities 
treaties a failure? (New York, 1943), includes a very 
general survey but is not especially helpful as to 
Near Eastern minorities, although it contains tables 
of minorities. 
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lists a large number of categories and traces their 
historical development under the Arabic and 
Ottoman empires down to their present situa- 
tion and the impact of Western culture on the 
problem. Hourani also has very conveniently 
provided tables of minorities for all the coun- 
tries of the Near East, generally with a distribu- 
tion by districts. He concludes that in the long 
run there is only one fundamental solution of 
the problem of minorities: “Majorities and 
minorities must form a ‘community’ with one 
another, must learn to respect and trust one 
another, and on the basis of trust and respect 
work together for common ends’”’ (p. 118). 

A third volume of general interest is the brief 
treatment by E. A. Speiser of The United States 
and the Near East.® The author is primarily 
concerned with the development of American 
policy toward the Near East, although within 
this framework he traces out the more general 
historical, geographical, social, and cultural 
factors which are involved, devoting consider- 
able attention to the problem of Palestine. He 
indicates that the United States today has 
“‘very significant interests in the Near East,” 
some of which go back to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century—both missionary and com- 
mercial interests. Large-scale American inter- 
ests, Speiser tells us, date from the discovery of 
extensive oil fields in the region. Another Ameri- 
can concern, in common with that of other 
great powers, “is the interest in world peace 
and security” (p. 224). 

Doreen Warriner’s Land and poverty in the 
Middle East’ is the first of a series of mono- 
graphs, to be published by the Royal] Institute 
of International Affairs, under the title of 
“Middle East economic and social studies,” 
which are to deal with population, education, 
agriculture, industry, trade and communica- 
tions, raw materials, banking, and finance. The 
author worked in the Middle East Supply Cen- 
ter during the war, traveled in the Middle East, 
and is already well known for her earlier works 
on the Economics of peasant farming (New 
York, 1939) and Food and farming in post-war 
Europe (New York, 1943). The present volume 
stresses the basic problem of peasant poverty in 
the Middle East, analyzes it, and indicates the 
principal lines along which reform is needed in 

6 (“American foreign policy library.’”’) Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1947. Pp. 
263. $2.50. 

7 London and New York: Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, 1948. Pp. 148. $2.50. 


Egypt, Palestine, Trans-Jordan, Syria and 
Lebanon, and Iraq. The first sentence of the 
introduction, which seems to penetrate to the 
heart of the problem, states: ““Near starvation, 
pestilence, high death rates, soil erosion, eco- 
nomic exploitation—this is the pattern of life for 
the mass of the rural population in the Middle 
East. ... There is no standard of living in the 
European sense—mere existence is accepted as 
the standard” (p. 1). Following two chapters on 
“The agricultural background” and ‘Forms of 
land tenure,” the volume treats of agriculture 
and the peasant, country by country. With re- 
spect to Egypt, the author points out that al- 
though it “has the most productive agriculture 
in the world, its real income per head is probably 
the world’s lowest, certainly the lowest of any 
country with advanced conditions of existence 
and large capital investment” (p. 38). Despite 
the propaganda concerning Palestine and “the 
aura of vast possibilities” created round its 
agriculture, Miss Warriner recalls that Palestine 
is a very small country and that its soil is shal- 
low and fertile. The author also indicates that, 
by comparison with other countries in the 
Middle East, Palestine “does not suffer from 
the evils of absenteeism on a large scale’ (p. 
65). Iraq “has greater prospects of agricultural 
expansion than any other Middle East country,” 
the greatest obstacle to the development of its 
potentialities being the system of land tenure 
(p. 103). Generally in the Middle East the 
author finds that poverty is the rule “and is 
everywhere a result of the low productivity of 
the land (with the exception of Egypt), and of 
the excessive share of the farm income taken by 
the landlords” (p. 120). Fundamental] improve- 
ment in the position of the peasant, in the view 
of Miss Warriner, requires technological changes, 
basic social reforms, the development of indus- 
try, education, and the possibility of emigration. 
But there are numerous and serious obstacles 
to these changes, the chief of which is that “‘it is 
in the interests of the landlords not to disturb 
all the traditional and natural influences which 
make for fatalism”’ (p. 135). Nevertheless, “the 
whole atmosphere”—fatalism, conservatism, 
and improvidence—stands in the way of 
change. The volume is succinct and penetrating 
and should be in the hands of all who are inter- 
ested in the Middle East. 

A documentary volume of considerable use, 
although it contains material, such as the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, which is readily 
accessible elsewhere, is that of Helen Miller 
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Davis, Constitutions, electoral laws, treaties of 
states in the Near and Middle East.’ Any student 
will appreciate having a large number of sig- 
nificant documents assembled in one volume, 
and, fortunately, these materials can now be 
brought conveniently down to date by consult- 
ing current issues of the Middle East journal. 


II 


Elgin Groseclose has written a brief Introduc- 
tion to Iran, in the “World today” series. The 
volume is a very good survey, covering the his- 
tory of Iran and its people, Iranian culture, the 
reign of Riza Shah Pahlavi, and the problems of 
contemporary Iran. Groseclose is well qualified 
to deal with the subject, having had some 
twenty-five years of professional experience in 
connection with Iran. He taught in a mission 
school in Tabriz in 1921-22 and participated in 
the work of the Near East relief. In 1943, by 
appointment of the Iranian parliament, he was 
in Iran once more as treasurer-general. The 
reader will find in this popularly written volume 
an appreciation of the qualities of the people, 
of their struggle toward a deeper democratic 
development, and of the great problems, both 
internal and external, which are involved. Of 
special interest are the pages dealing with Iran’s 
foreign relations, particularly those with the 
Soviet Union. As to the future, Groseclose con- 
cludes: ‘‘Much will depend upon the force of the 
international will to peace; much more, upon 
the vitality the Iranian national spirit can dem- 
onstrate, the success of the government in puri- 
fying and elevating standards of administration, 
and the degree to which the Iranian people ac- 
cept the moral requirements of independent 
existence”’ (p. 243). 

In view of the nature of Iran’s relations with 
the Soviet Union and of the fact that the prob- 
lem came before the United Nations security 
council in January 1946, it may be pointed out 
that a very convenient guide to United Nations 
documents bearing on the subject of Iran and 
the Soviet Union may be found in International 
organization, I, No. 1 (February 1947), 74-77, 
and in Documents of international organizations: 


§ Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1947. 
Pp. xix+446. $5.00. 


9 New York: Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. 
257. $3.50. For a different point of view see A meri- 
cans in Persia: a clinic for the new internationalism. 
By Arthur C. Mi1LispauGuH, former administrator- 
general of the finances of Persia. Washington: Brook- 
ings Institution, 1946. Pp. 293. $3.00. 


a selected bibliography, I, No. 1 (November 
1947), 25-26.% 
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It is not to be expected, as yet, that current 
works on the problem of Palestine should bear 
the hallmark of objectivity. Most of these 
books must, therefore, be read with consider- 
able care. The majority of those which have ap- 
peared bear a distinctly Zionist tinge, which, 
after all, is but one side of the story of one of 
the most complicated of Near Eastern problems. 

Undoubtedly the best all-round presentation 
of the Zionist thesis as to Palestine is the two- 
volume work published for the ESCO Founda- 
tion for Palestine, Inc., Palestine: a Study of 
Jewish, Arab and British policies.* The work 
aims at being a “‘definitive source book in the field 
of Palestinian affairs,” and primarily it is con- 
fined to the modern and contemporary period. 
Many documents are summarized, from ‘The 
development of Zionism in the nineteenth cen- 
tury” (chap. i) to the “Report of the joint Anglo- 
American committee of inquiry, April 20, 1946.” 
The work is written under Jewish auspices and 
is friendly to Zionism. Some twenty writers con- 
tributed to the volumes, their contributions 
having been re-written and integrated by the di- 
rector of the study, who is anonymous. Of special 
interest are the sections dealing with the Paris 
Peace Conference and its backgrounds, “The 
development of the Jewish national home,” and 
the brief chapter on “The Arab world and Arab 
politics in Palestine.” In general, the work 
recognizes the complexity of the problem of 
Palestine as well as the fact that the three con- 
tending parties have some bases for their claims. 

Another very useful work, from the Zionist 
point of view, is Israel Cohen’s The Zionist 
movement, which was edited and revised, with 


1° These are publications of the World Peace 
Foundation, Boston, Mass., and appear quarterly. 
For American policy toward Iran and toward other 
countries in the Near and Middle East it is well to 
consult the annual volumes of the World Peace 
Foundation, Documents on American foreign rela- 
tions, Vols. I-VII (1938-45). 


™ New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947. 
2 vols. Pp. xxii+1380. $12. 


12 Edited and revised with a supplementary chap- 
ter on Zionism in the United States by Bernard G. 
Ricwarps. New York: Zionist Organization of 
America, 1947. Pp. 400. $3.00. For earlier back- 
grounds of Zionism see Oscar I. JaNowsky, The Jews 
and minority rights: 1898 to 1919 (New York, 1933). 
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a chapter on Zionism in the United States, by 
Bernard G. Richards. The volume is particular- 
ly useful in that, in reality, it is an attempt to 
provide the reader with a history of the Zionist 
movement from its earliest origins to the pres- 
ent. It treats of (1) the period of aspiration, (2) 
the era of preparation, and (3) the period of 
restoration. Of special interest are the author’s 
chapters dealing with the establishment of the 
mandate after the Paris Peace Conference of 
1919, the building of the Jewish national home, 
the structure and development of the Jewish 
Agency, and the work of the World Zionist 
Organization. The chapter on Zionism in the 
United States is also of considerable interest, 
but some supplementary reading is necessary to 
complete the story.’ Chapter xiii, which is con- 
cerned with the Arab revolt of 1936, is one-sided 
in character. Chapter xiv, which deals with the 
partition schemes of 1937-39, furnishes a useful 
background to present plans for the partition 
of Palestine into Jewish and Arab states."4 The 
work concludes with a selective appendix which 
contains the Feisal-Weizmann agreement of 
January 3, 1919, the Palestine mandate, tables 
showing immigration into Palestine, the Jewish 
population in Palestine, various pronounce- 
ments as to a Jewish commonwealth, the Pitts- 
burgh (1918) and Biltmore (1942) programs, 
and a bibliography. Whatever one’s point of 
view as to the Palestine problem, he will find 
the pages of The Zionist movement, in general, 
soberly written, in substantial contrast to such 
earlier propaganda works as William R. Ziff’s 
The rape of Palestine’Ss and Eliahu Ben-Horin’s 
The Middle East: crossroads of history. 

Another volume, which pretends to be com- 
prehensive in character with respect to Pales- 
tine, is that of Touvia Ashkenazi and Chaim 
Locker, “‘Palestine: treaties, agreements and 
pronouncements.””"? The editors tell us that “‘the 
Jewish State is now a reality” and express the 
hope that their volume of documents “‘will be 

13 See, e.g., the very interesting chapter on “‘In- 
ternational justice and the Jews, 1912-1921,” in 
A. T. Mason, Brandeis: a free man’s life (New York, 
1946), chap. xxix. 


4In general, compare with Great Britain and 
Palestine: 1915-1945 (London and New York, 1946). 


1s New York, 1938. 
*6 New York, 1943. 


'7Compiled and arranged with annotations by 
Touvia ASHKENAZI and Chaim Locker. Pittsburgh, 
1947. 
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helpful to historians, educators, political lead- 
ers, writers and all those interested in the his- 
tory of Palestine’ during the period covered, ca. 
1917-46. When the materials are well edited 
and objectively selected for the purpose of il- 
lustrating the history of a problem, such vol- 
umes are, indeed, of great value. Unfortunately, 
however, this work, which is mimeographed and 
full of typographical errors, does not possess 
these qualifications. There are some ninety-one 
documents and 229 pages, but neither docu- 
ments nor pages are numbered. Moreover, while 
the editors cite the Siamese declaration on Pal- 
estine (1918), paragraphs from Guy Powles’s 
The New Zealanders in Sinai and Palestine,™ 
and W. T. Massey’s The desert campaigns,’ 
they neglect all the secret agreements con- 
cerning the partition of the Ottoman Empire 
(1915-18) into which setting the problem of 
Palestine of the era must be placed. Indeed, 
they make no reference to the King-Crane com- 
mission (1919) and have cited nothing from the 
Paris Peace Conference volumes of which thir- 
teen have now been published by the depart- 
ment of state.?? A more appropriate title would 
have been Treaties, agreements and pronounce- 
ments in support of the Jewish state in Palestine; 
for, in their selection of documents, the editors 
have included little which would have illus- 
trated a position other than the Zionist one. 
Thus, to put it mildly, the use of this volume is 
severely limited. It is, moreover, in sharp con- 
trast to the work of the ESCO Foundation for 
Palestine, cited above. 

The brief works of Bartley C. Crum, Behind 
the silken curtain,* and of Richard Crossman, 
Palestine mission: a personal record,? deal with 
the authors’ experiences and impressions as a 
result of their membership on the joint Anglo- 
American committee of inquiry which investi- 


1 Auckland, 1922. 

19 London, 1918. 

20 Papers relating to the foreign relations of the 
United States, 1919: the Paris Peace Conference. 
Vols. I-XIII. Washington, 1942-48. Vol. XII con- 
tains the report of the King-Crane commission and 
materials related to it. The report was originally 
published in Editor and publisher, Vol. LV, No. 27 
(1922). 

21 4 personal account of Anglo-American diplo- 
macy in Palestine and the Middle East. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1947. Pp. 297. $3.00. 

2» New York: Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. 210. 
$2.75. 
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gated the problem of Palestine in January- 
April 1946 and spent some time in March- 
April 1946 in that troubled land. Both books, 
in part, are written in diary form. Crum is a 
San Francisco attorney, of a liberal Republi- 
can point of view, who was attracted to Wendell 
Willkie’s idea of ‘‘one world.” In the preface to 
his book, written with the “brilliant assistance” 
of Gerold Frank, Crum states that he ap- 
proached the problem with ‘‘the usual Ameri- 
can ignorance of Palestine” but soon had an 
opportunity to look behind the curtain of 
diplomacy. He also says frankly that ‘‘this is in 
no sense a disinterested book” (p. vii). From 
the outset of the investigation he was convinced 
of what should be done in Palestine and stated 
that “democratic forces ultimately will tri- 
umph in the Middle East and bring freedom 
for millions of the oppressed’”’ (p. xi). He soon 
became convinced that the American depart- 
ment of state was almost completely at fault for 
failure to solve the problem, and he discounted 
any skepticism concerning Soviet policy with 
respect to Palestine. At Nuremberg, Crum saw 
the files on the Mufti and cites a few selections 
(chap. vi). Crum also makes some interesting 
observations concerning the deliberations of the 
committee in Lausanne when its report was 
being written. In the end he concludes that the 
United States should (1) insist that the terms of 
the mandate were binding on the United King- 
dom until it was relieved of its duties as the 
mandatory power, (2) demand the revocation 
of the British White Paper of 1939, (3) make it 
“unmistakably clear that the Arab states have 
no special position in relation to Palestine,’’ (4) 
oppose the admission of Trans-Jordan into the 
United Nations, (5) insist that the British gov- 
ernment authorize the immediate issuance of 
one hundred thousand certificates of entry into 
Palestine, (6) legalize the Haganah as a defense 
force, and (7) should Great Britain refuse to 
carry out the terms of the mandate, bring the 
issue before the International Court of Justice 
(pp. 294-06). 

Crossman, a brilliant Labor member of 
parliament and an Oxford don with an interest- 
ing war experience dealing especially with 
Germany in psychological warfare, has written 
a much better and more balanced volume. As a 
member of the British delegation on the joint 
Anglo-American committee of inquiry, Cross- 
man came to the United States in January 1946, 
not especially predisposed toward the establish- 
ment of a separate Jewish state in Palestine, 


perhaps because of reading George Antonius’ 
Arab awakening. Moreover, he did not like not 
hearing much of the Arab side of the problem 
during the Washington phase of the investiga- 
tion. It seems clear from his book that Cross- 
man became favorably disposed toward the 
Zionist position when he came into contact with 
the Jews as displaced persons in Germany 
(chap. iv). In Jerusalem he worked out a 
memorandum (pp. 119-22) on the problem, 
which indicates something of the development 
of his own position concerning Palestine. By 
March 14, 1946 his mind was made up as to 
partition of Palestine, and he noted that the 
Jews and Arabs “‘just don’t mix, and the more 
you mix them, whatever the material benefits 
to the Arab, the more they hate each other and 
each other’s way of life’ (p. 138). Nevertheless, 
Crossman had his serious misgivings (p. 151), 
especially concerning the Jewish attitude 
toward the Arabs of Palestine. Although he was 
convinced of the justice of the report, he felt 
that his American colleagues would “get hell 
when they got home because they have sacri- 
ficed what the American Jew will regard as 
their vital interests by deciding against the Jew- 
ish state, and by signing the chapters of the re- 
port which clearly state the Jewish failure to 
face up to the Arab problem, and the facts of 
Jewish terrorism” (pp. 184-85). In an epilogue 
Crossman declares that he could not “help feel- 
ing that the problem of the Jewish Common- 
wealth” had “become confused with the prob- 
lem of the Jewish refugee. The idea that every 
European Jew who is homeless shall go to 
Palestine is in accord neither with Zionism nor 
with the mandate” (p. 203). 

Whoever reads the Crum volume must, for 
balance, read Crossman, and these two works 
must be complemented by a study of the report 
of the Anglo-American committee of inquiry,” 
for that document represents the studied con- 
clusions of the group asa whole. The report con- 
sists of ten brief chapters and an appendix of 
seven items, together with maps. Aside from a 
short history of the problem of Palestine and a 
survey of then existing conditions, the report 
contains the recommendations of the com- 


23 Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry, Re- 
portto the United States government and His Majesty's 
government in the United Kingdom, Lausanne, Switz- 
erland, A pril 20, 1946. (“‘Publications of the depart- 
ment of state,’? No. 2536; ‘‘Near Eastern series,” 
No. 2.) Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1946. Pp. 92. 
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mittee. While the committee recommended that 
one hundred thousand certificates be author- 
ized immediately for the admission into Pales- 
tine of Jews who had been the victims of Nazi 
and Fascist persecution, it also stated that, 
until the hostility between Jew and Arab dis- 
appeared, the government of Palestine should 
“be continued as at present under mandate 
pending the execution of a trusteeship agree- 
ment under the United Nations” (p. 5). The 
committee felt “almost certain that, now and 
for some time to come, any attempt to estab- 
lish either an independent Palestinian State or 
independent Palestinian States would result in 
civil strife such as might threaten the peace of 
the world” (p. 5). 

But the problem of Palestine continued, the 
struggles within the country went on, and in 
April 1947 the issue came before the general as- 
sembly of the United Nations. Jacob Robinson 
deals with this aspect of the question in Pales- 
tine and the United Nations: prelude to solution.?4 
While Robinson introduces the subject with a 
few pages concerning the Palestine question at 
the San Francisco Conference and_ briefly 
touches on the question of refugees, racial non- 
discrimination, and other matters, the real bur- 
den of his work is concerned with the Palestine 
discussion in the first special session of the gen- 
eral assembly, April 28—-May 15, 1947 and the 
appointment of the United Nations special 
committee on Palestine. Robinson, a former 
member of the Lithuanian senate and counsel 
of the Lithuanian foreign office at the League 
of Nations and the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, since 1940 has been the head 
of the Institute of Jewish Affairs of the Ameri- 
can and World Jewish Congress. Author of a 
number of books and articles dealing with 
human rights and minorities,?5 Robinson is well 
qualified for his task. His work is based almost 
entirely on the records of the general assembly 
and materials submitted to that body. There are 
indications, however, that the Zionist case has 
been stressed somewhat at the expense of the 
Arab case, with the result that the reader of the 
volume will not obtain an especially objective 
view of the presentation of the cases before the 
United Nations. Nevertheless, the book is a use- 
ful contribution to the literature of the subject 


24 Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1947. Pp. 
269. $2.75. 


35 See, e.g., Jacob Roprnson, Human rights and 
fundamental freedoms (New York, 1946). 


and will certainly serve as a guide to the mate- 
rials to be consulted by any other student of the 
problem. 

Robinson’s volume will help to introduce the 
work of the United Nations special committee 
on Palestine (U.N.S.C.O.P.), which left for 
Europe and Palestine in June 1947, carried on 
hearings in the area in June-July 1947, and 
completed its report on August 31, 1947.” This 
report, embodying a majority view favoring the 
partition of Palestine into Jewish and Arab 
states, although not necessarily immediately, 
and a minority view favoring a federation in 
Palestine, became the basis for the considera- 
tion of the Palestine problem in the general as- 
sembly of the United Nations in October- 
November 1947.77 


IV 


Among works on the Arab states, A. K. 
Hourani’s Syria and Lebanon: a political essay** 
is outstanding and well rounded. Although 
Hourani treats of the entire Arab East, he con- 
centrates on Syria and the Lebanon for detailed 
study, tracing historical backgrounds, dis- 
cussing the problem of Westernization, and de- 
veloping the story down to 1945. The special 
merit of the study lies in the analysis of the 
complicated moral and material forces at play 
in Syria and the Lebanon. While the volume is 
not devoted to the subject, the author presents 
some well-balanced pages on the problem of 
Palestine which may well be read in connection 
with the Zionist literature on the subject. This 
is a first-class work of reference and a sound 
evaluation of conditions in the Arab world.?9 


26 See UNITED NATIONS SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
PALESTINE, Report to the General Assembly. Vol. I, 
Text of the report, 165 pp.; Vol. Il, Annexes (Docu- 
ments, statements of committee members, maps), 
157 pp.; Vol. III, Verbatim record of public hearings, 
247 pp. (“Documents of the United Nations,” 
A/364; “Geneva. documents,” A/AC.13/82.) Lake 
Success, 1947. $3.50. 


27 For useful guides to the current documentary 
material see International organization, I, No. 3 
(September 1947), 488-91; Documents of internation- 
al organizations: a selected bibliography, 1, No. 1 (No- 
vember 1947), 12, and No. 2 (February 1948), 96-97. 


28 New York, 1946. 


29 For some personal impressions of Syria, espe- 
cially during 1937-38, see Lieutenant-Colonel Ber- 
nard VERNIER, Qédar: carnets d’un Méhariste syrien 
(Paris, 1938, 1946). For the problem of Syria and the 
Lebanon as it came before the security council of the 
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Another study of the Arab world, dealing 
with a much less well-known part of it, is that 


_ of A. Faroughy, Introducing Yemen.s° It is es- 
' pecially interesting since relations between the 


Yeman and the United States have lately be- 
come much closer than in the past, an American 
legation having been established there on 
September 30, 1946. The book is divided into 
two principal parts, the first of which deals with 
the geography, economy, and resources of the 
area. The author then discusses the progress of 
the people in the field of education, the racial 
characteristics of the population, and the organ- 
ization and operation of the government. In the 
concluding chapters of the work Faroughy de- 
velops the history of the country in the twen- 
tieth century; and his discussion of British, 
American, Italian, Soviet, and Saudi Arabian 
relations with the Yemen is well worth reading. 


V 

Turkish problems have stimulated the pro- 
duction of a number of books, most of them 
popular in nature. Among these is Selma Ek- 
rem’s Turkey: old and new.3' Miss Ekrem, a 
member of the Turkish consulate in New York, 
has inherited something of her love for Turkey 
and its people from her well-known grandfather, 
Namik Kemal. Her work is devoted to the 
story of Turkey’s development under the re- 
public, yet she weaves in the story of the Otto- 
man past in order to place the contemporary 
scene in its proper perspective. Miss Ekrem’s 
brief account of the development of education in 
Turkey, the land reforms, and the new status 
of women is particularly noteworthy. The con- 
cluding chapter gives a general summary of the 
domestic and foreign policies of the state since 
1939, and, while it adds little to our knowledge 
of the subject, it is interesting as a portrayal of 
the Turkish point of view. Without professing 
to be scholarly, the book should give the reader 


United Nations in January-February 1946 see the 
documents cited in International organization, I, 
79-81; and Documents of international organizations: 
a selected bibliography, I, 26. On the Egyptian prob- 
lem, especially as to the Anglo-Egyptian negotia- 
tions concerning a new alliance, see Documents of in- 
ternational organizations, I, 22 and 100. 


3°New York: Orientalia, Inc., 1947. Pp. 123. 
$2.50. 


3t New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. Pp. 
186. $2.75. 


some insight concerning the Turkish people, 
their development, and their problems today. 

Miss Ekrem’s account may well be supple- 
mented by a reading of two other volumes writ- 
ten for the general reader. One of these is 
E. W. F. Tomlin’s Life in modern Turkey,? a 
small handbook of useful information concern- 
ing Turkey, which contains a brief chronology 
of events from 1919 to 1938 and a short bib- 
liography. Eleanor Bisbee’s The people of Tur- 
key,33 although very brief, indeed, should also 
prove of interest. 

Problems in Turkish foreign policy and es- 
pecially the question of the Turkish Straits have 
continued to be an ever present object of study 
and comment, especially since the beginning of 
the significant exchange of notes on the subject 
in August-October 1946, among the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, the United States, and 
Turkey. One brief study, by H. N. Howard, 
The problem of the Turkish Straits,34 analyzes 
the Montreux Convention of the Straits (1936), 
provides excerpts from the principal treaties 
and conventions on the Turkish Straits (1774- 
1939), discusses recent developments of the 
problem (1945-46), and gives the texts of the 
exchange of notes in 1946. Howard has also 
made a short study of American policy toward 
the problem of the Turkish Straits which should 
prove of some service as reference for other stu- 
dents of the question.’5 Cyril E. Black has 
recently written a brief essay on “The Turkish 
Straits and the great powers” which throws 
light on the subject.3® 

Another work bearing on the Turkish Straits 
is that of Erik Briiel, /nternational straits: a 
treatise on international law,3? the first volume 
of which is devoted to the general legal position 


32London: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1946. Pp. 
go. 5s. 

33 New York: East and West Association, 1946. 
Pp. 48. $0.65. 

34(“Publications of the department of state,” 
No. 2752; “‘Near Eastern series,’’ No. 5.) Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1947. Pp. 68. 
$0.30. 

35“*The United States and the problem of the 
Turkish Straits,” Middle East journal, I (1947), 
59-72. 

36 Foreign policy reports, Vol. XXIII, No. 14 
(1947). 

37 Vol. I, The general legal position of international 
straits; Vol. Il, Straits comprised by positive regula- 
tions. Copenhagen and London, 1947. 
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of international straits and the second to straits 
governed by positive regulations. Although 
Briiel covers the Danish straits and the straits 
of Gibraltar and of Magellan, he devotes a con- 
siderable section (II, 252-426) especially to the 
Turkish Straits. The author, in general, indi- 
cates that there is today a law sui juris govern- 
ing international straits and points to the 
gradual liberalization of principles governing 
passage, especially in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Readers will find of special 
interest his treatment of the Turkish Straits and 
of the development of treaties and principles 
governing that strategic waterway. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the author, who finished his 
work in 1949, although it was not published 
until 1947, has not used a number of important 
works dealing with the subject.3* The study is 
of special interest in its treatment of the Straits 
conventions of Sévres, Lausanne, and Mon- 
treux. The author considers the Montreux Con- 
vention (1936), in general, as an advance over 
that of Lausanne, especially as to freedom of 
transit and navigation, but. finds it hastily 
drafted. 

Recent documentary volumes are also of im- 
portance for questions pertaining to Turkey 
and the question of the Straits, in particular, as 
well as for the Near East generally. For ex- 
ample, the eight volumes of documents dealing 
with Nazi conspiracy and aggression,3® pub- 
lished in 1946, throw considerable light on 
German policy in southeastern Europe and on 
Turkey and the Near East. They are so badly 
edited, however, that one practically has to 
make his own index in order, actually, to find 
the materials. The volumes will amply repay 
careful research, nevertheless. 

Of particular interest is Germanskaia po- 


38 He has not used, e.g., A. N. MANDELSTAM, La 
politique russe d’acces 4 la Méditerranée au XX° 
siécle (‘Recueil des cours,’’ Vol. XLVII) (The 
Hague, 1934); Speech delivered by Ghazi Mustapha 
Kemal, president of the Turkish Republic, October 
1927 (Leipzig, 1927); Gasi Mustafa KeMAL Pascha, 
Die Dokumente zur Rede (Leipzig, 1927); and Pa- 
pers relating to the foreign relations of the United 
States (Washington, 1938), Part II, which contains 
the American documents on the Lausanne Confer- 
ence (1922-23). 


39 OFFICE OF UNITED STATES CHIEF OF COUNSEL 
FOR PROSECUTION OF AXIS CRIMINALITY, Nazi con- 
spiracy and aggression. Vols. I-VIII. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1946. $18. 
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litika v Turtsii,4° published by the Soviet 
foreign office in August 1946, at the time when 
the Soviet government was pressing its case for 
revision of the Montreux Convention. While 
the publication, which includes thirty-six Ger- 
man documents bearing on German-Turkish 
relations during the period of 1941-43, was 
specifically intended to embarrass the Turkish 
government, a careful reading of the material 
tends to substantiate the position that Turkey 
stood by the Anglo-Turkish alliance, signed a 
nonaggression pact with Germany on June 18, 
1941, and was very cautious about being drawn 
into belligerency. It is also demonstrated that 
some Turks had certain misgivings concerning 
Soviet policy with respect to Turkey. 

These documents, of course, can and should 
now be read in connection with Naszi-Soviet 
relations, 1939-1941," recently published by the 
department of state. While these documents do 
not pretend to tell a complete story, they are of 
exceeding interest particularly for the light 
which they throw on Soviet aspirations concern- 
ing the Turkish Straits. One learns, for example, 
that the problem of the Straits was discussed on 
the night of August 23-24, 1939 in connection 
with the signing of the German-Soviet treaty of 
nonaggression (pp. 73-74). The German at- 
tempt to pull Turkey away from its British con- 
nections is also well portrayed (pp. 80-88, 97, 
105-6, 110, 111, 113, and 117-18). Of particular 
significance with respect to the Straits, how- 
ever, are the Hitler-Molotov-Ribbentrop dis- 
cussions of November 12-13, 1940, in which 
Molotov showed a special interest in the security 
of the area of the Turkish Straits and all ap- 
proaches to that region (pp. 217-25, 226-34, 
234-47, and 247-54), while Ribbentrop pre- 
sented a draft agreement covering, among other 
matters, Turkey and Iran (pp. 257-58). On 

4° Arkhivnoe Upravlenie Inostrannikh Diel Ger- 
manii, Vipusk II, Germanskaia politika v Turtsit 
(1941-1943) (Moscow, 1946). The French transla- 
tion is La politique allemande (1941-1043): documents 
secrets du ministére des affaires étrangéres d’ Alle- 
magne, Turquie, translated from the Russian by 
Madeleine and Michel Eristov (Paris, 1946). See 
also L. Rovinsky, ‘‘Documents on Turkey’s foreign 
policy,”” New Times, No. 16 (Aug. 15, 1946), pp. 
26-30; and Pravda, Aug. 11, 1946. 

4" Documents from the archives of the German for- 
eign office. Edited by Raymond James SontAG and 
James Stuart Beppte. (‘Publications of the depart- 
ment of state,” No. 3023.) Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1948. Pp. 362. $1.00. 
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November 25, 1940 Molotov presented his own 
modifications of the German draft (pp. 258- 
59), calling for revision of the Montreux Con- 
vention, bases in the Straits, and a mutual as- 
sistance pact with Bulgaria. All this was a price 
for possible Soviet entry into the Axis, and it 
was stated that if Turkey also entered willingly, 
its political independence and territorial in- 
tegrity would be guaranteed, but if not, Ger- 
many, Italy, and the Soviet Union were to agree 
“to work out and carry through the required 
military and diplomatic measures” concerning 
Turkey. It is also interesting to observe that the 
German draft should be amended to stipulate 
“the focal point of the aspirations of the Soviet 
Union south of Batum and Baku in the general 
direction of the Persian Gulf.” In the end, agree- 


ment was not reached, and Germany and the 
Soviet Union, in the winter and spring of 1940- 
41, found themselves in conflict over Germany’s 
advances into the Balkan region (pp. 260-79), 
although the evidence thus far indicates that 
the Soviet government considered its position 
of November 25, 1940 as basic. # 


ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 


42 See also Hitler’s proclamation of June 22, 1941 
in Raoul de Roussy DE Sates (ed.), Adolf Hitler, 
my new order (New York, 1941), pp. 983-84. For an 
analysis of these materials and their bearing on the 
Turkish problem see H. N. Howarp, ‘‘Germany, 
the Soviet Union and Turkey during World War II,” 
Department of state bulletin, XIX, No. 472 (July 18, 
1948), 63-78. 
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CANADIAN FOREIGN POLICY IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


G. P. DE T. GLAZEBROOK 


E purpose of this essay is to indicate the 
EE balers of the material available for the 
study of Canadian foreign policy in the present 
century. Primary sources of various kinds, 
books, and articles will be examined in so far as 
they have a lasting value for the subject. It is 
not intended to provide inclusive lists of every- 
thing written on the subject. The list, on the 
contrary, is selective and omits all that which is 
ephemeral or out of date. For those students 
who may wish to trace public opinion or to 
know what was being written at any particular 
period, the fuller bibliographies mentioned later 
will provide adequate guides. The essay is, for 
convenience of reference, divided into a number 
of sections. Books are mentioned only once and 
then under the subject to which they chiefly ap- 
ply. One omission that may be noticed is the ab- 
sence of a section on the relations of Canada 
with Europe. Obviously those relations are at 
least as important as those with any other area, 
but it happens that no significant books or arti- 
cles have been written on that theme as a whole. 
Many relevant books will, of course, be found 
under the various subject headings. 

Because of its very nature, it is not simple to 
set the boundaries of foreign policy. A multitude 
of books and documents are relevant to the ex- 
tent that they bear on international questions of 
interest to the Canadian government; but to in- 
clude even a portion of them would be to dwarf 
those which are directly—in whole or in part— 
concerned with Canadian policy. An attempt, 
therefore, will be made to draw the line at the 
latter group. An even more difficult boundary 
to delimit is that between foreign and imperial 
relations, particularly in the earlier portions of 
the period, when the first depended largely on 
the second. Since, however, the present essay is 
on foreign policy, rather than on the wider field 
of external policy, material on imperial relations 
will be mentioned only when it is necessary as 
explaining the making or operation of foreign 
policy. 

The period of approximately fifty years 


which has been chosen for examination marks a 
definite stage in the development of Canadian 
foreign policy. As a part of the British Empire, 
as a country requiring immigrants, external 
trade, and imported capital, and as a neighbor 
to a great power, Canada had from early times 
been conscious of concern with at least certain 
aspects of world affairs. During the late nine- 
teenth century the Canadian government had 
taken an increasing part in the negotiation of 
commercial treaties and had assumed a degree 
of responsibility for the defense of its own terri- 
tory. It was, however, a far cry from that posi- 
tion to one in which the country developed and 
operated its own foreign policy. The change in 
international balance and alignments that came 
with the turn of the century formed the starting- 
point for the new era. The abandonment of iso- 
lation by the United Kingdom was accompanied 
by the first serious signs of competition with a 
militant German Empire and by a firm and last- 
ing decision to maintain good relations with the 
United States. The advantages of the latter pol- 
icy were more obvious in Canada than the dis- 
advantages of the former; but the hostility of 
Germany during the South African War under- 
lined the significance of Canadian participation, 
and shortly afterward growth of naval competi- 
tion forced long debates on the contribution of 
Canada to imperial naval strength. At almost 
exactly the same time as the first naval policy, 
came the establishment of the department of ex- 
ternal affairs, which, though for more than a 
decade too small to be of much practical value, 
demonstrated an appreciation of the fact that 
Canada, no longer a colony, must develop its 
own resources for foreign affairs. 

An important contribution to the War of 
1914 logically led to a demand for representa- 
tion in the Peace Conference and, at the confer- 
ence, to full membership in the League of Na- 
tions. At first there was more talk of “status” 
than of positive participation in the world soci- 
ety—a point of view which, taking the form of 
reluctance to accept commitments, coincided 
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with the isolationist trend in the United States 
and the same trend (though in a lesser degree) in 
the United Kingdom. Through the twenties and 
thirties Canadian governments built a foreign 
policy which, if in a sense negative, was clear 
and consistent. At the same time the beginnings 
of a foreign service were allowed to emerge. It 
was the second World War that shocked Canada 
(as it did other states) into the acceptance of 
immediate risks as a protection against more re- 
mote but more serious ones. After taking for a 
second time an effective part in the war, Canada 
again joined the subsequent world organization, 
but as a member of the United Nations it was no 
longer concerned with status and no longer con- 
cerned with paring down its obligations. Thus 
in a period of some fifty years Canada had 
passed through the whole process from the posi- 
tion of a dependent dominion to that of a sec- 
ondary world power, fully conscious of its in- 
terests and responsibilities as such. 


I. SOURCE MATERIAL 


a) Manuscripts—There is as yet no compre- 
hensive collection of manuscripts on Canadian 
foreign policy. In the Public Archives of Canada 
at Ottawa there are a few series that will be 
found valuable. The correspondence of the 
governor-general’s secretary is of importance 
since, until the end of the twenties, this channel 
was used for communications between the Ca- 
nadian and United Kingdom governments. The 
files at present available, however, do not for 
the most part go beyond the year rgro. A por- 
tion of the papers of Sir Wilfrid Laurier is also 
to be found in the Archives, as are collections of 
the papers of the Conservative statesman, Sir 
George Foster, and the influential journalist, 
Sir John Willison. Happily, important collec- 
tions of the papers of two leading political fig- 
ures, Sir Robert Borden and N. W. Rowell, have 
been preserved and will no doubt be later made 
available to students. 

b) Printed.—Here the material is more nearly 
complete. For a full list of publications of the 
Canadian government the Annual catalogue of 
the King’s Printer should be consulted. The de- 
bates of the senate and the house of commons 
are, of course, necessary for the study of most 
aspects of foreign relations. Up to 1925 the 
bound Sessional papers include the texts of 
various documents relevant to the subject and 
list other papers not printed but available for 
examination in the Parliamentary Papers 


Branch of the House of Commons. After 1925 
papers tabled in parliament may be traced 
through the General index to the journals of the 
house of commons ... and of the sessional papers 
of parliament 1916-1930 and in the indexes to 
the annual volumes of Journals. Here again pa- 
pers presented but not printed may be exam- 
ined in the Parliamentary Papers Branch. 
Among the reports of parliamentary committees 
the most pertinent are those of the house of 
commons standing committee on external af- 
fairs, established in 1945. 

A number of individual or serial publications 
of the department of external affairs add to the 
parliamentary papers. Groups of documents 
have from time to time been published as white 
papers, for example, the Documents relating to 
the German-Csechoslovak crisis, September 1938. 
The annual reports of the department, begin- 
ning in 1910, become increasingly useful as they 
grow in size with the years. Treaties affecting 
Canada prior to 1928 are to be found in the 
British “Treaty series.” In 1927 the department 
of external affairs published a single volume of 
treaties concerning Canadian relations with the 
United States,‘ and in 1928 the Canadian ‘““Trea- 
ty series” was initiated. For this there are peri- 
odic indexes. The department’s “Conference 
series” began in 1945 and is particularly illumi- 
nating on Canadian policy in the United Na- 
tions. Since March 1947 the Monthly bulletin of 
the department has been published and, begin- 
ning with the issue of November 1948, is printed 
and sent to subscribers under the title External 
affairs. It contains official statements and spe- 
cial articles on Canadian foreign policy. It also 
lists international conferences and the postings 
of members of the diplomatic and consular 
corps, both Canadian and foreign. In addition, 
the department currently distributes a series of 
reference papers of interest to students of inter- 
national affairs. These publications include 
Press releases, Reference papers, and texts of 
official Statements and speeches on foreign af- 
fairs. 

On particular topics the annual reports of 
certain other departments of government 
should be consulted, particularly those of trade 
and commerce, national defense, and mines and 
resources (immigration branch). 


* Treaties and agreements affecting Canada in 
force between His Majesty and the United States of 
America, with subsidiary documents, 1814-1925 (Ot- 
tawa, 1927). 
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Beyond the publications of the Canadian 
government there are other rich fields of official 
papers. Many of the United Kingdom Parlia- 
mentary papers contain documents comple- 
mentary to the Canadian Sessional papers and 
are indispensable on the early period. The mon- 
umental publications of the League of Nations 
and the United Nations are obviously necessary 
in relation to a wide range of questions. 


2. UNOFFICIAL COLLECTIONS OF DOCUMENTS 


Many of the books that will be mentioned in 
subsequent sections of this article include texts 
of speeches, communications, agreements, and 
other documents on Canadian foreign policy. 
There are no unofficial volumes wholly devoted 
to documents on Canadian foreign policy, but 
three collections contain a number of important 
documents of various kinds. It is indicative of 
the close relation between imperial and foreign 
issues in Canada that all these are on constitu- 
tional themes. W. P. M. Kennedy’s standard 
constitutional collection,? while chiefly on the 
period before 1900, contains a number of docu- 
ments on imperial conferences, the method of 
making treaties, and the first Canadian diplo- 
matic mission. The volume edited by R. M. 
Dawson,} covering the period from 1900 to 
shortly before the second World War, is essen- 
tial for the study of foreign policy. The docu- 
ments in it are divided between official publica- 
tions and articles from newspapers and periodi- 
cals. A. B. Keith’s Speeches and documents‘ over- 
laps and complements Dawson’s volume. 


3. PERIODICALS 


The approach to public opinion by way ef 
newspapers is as inevitable in Canada as in 
other countries. Students pursuing this avenue, 
however, will not find it an easy one. For any- 
thing resembling a comprehensive approach all 
the regions from Halifax to Victoria must be 
considered. The files, too, are almost as scattered 
as the places of publication. The Library of 
Parliament, Canadian and provincial archives, 
the public libraries, and the various university 
libraries all have long or short runs. Happily, the 

2 Statutes, treaties and documents of the Canadian 
Constitution, 1713-1929 (Toronto, 1930). 

3 The development of dominion status, 1900-1936 
(London and Toronto, 1937). 


4 Speeches and documents on the British dominions, 
1918-1931: from self-government to national sover- 
eignty (Oxford, 1938). 


Canadian Library Association has undertaken a 
systematic search for existing files and the re- 
production of some of them. Particularly for 
the thirties Carlton McNaught’s study® of the 
sources of the foreign news printed in Canadian 
dailies throws light from an interesting angle. 
After a brief analysis of the press in Canada, the 
author describes the Canadian Press Service, 
the other services utilized by Canadian papers, 
and adds some remarks on Canadian foreign cor- 
respondents. It is worth noting that this volume 
is one of a series on ‘“The press and public opin- 
ion.” 

For the most part the weeklies, and some of 
the quarterlies, are valuable more in relation to 
contemporary opinion than as providing his- 
torical studies.? Articles of a more permanent 
and scholarly type will be found in the Canadian 
historical review, the Canadian journal of eco- 
nomics and political science, and the Internation- 
al journal. The last-named is the quarterly pub- 
lished since 1946 by the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs, which in the twenty years 
of its existence has sponsored a series of books 
and pamphlets on various aspects of foreign af- 
fairs in relation particularly to Canada. For the 
most part the pamphlets are designed for public 
education, while the monographs are the results 
of original research. The Institute also main- 
tains a specialized library on international af- 
fairs.§ 


4. BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


For the entire period the chief sources of ref- 
erences to books and periodicals are the Review 
of historical publications relating to Canada and 
its successor, the Canadian historical review. 
The former was published annually from 1897 to 
1920 and contained critical reviews of the his- 
torical publications of the year. Except in the 
first few years an analytical table of contents of- 
fers an easy guide to particular subjects. In 1920 
the Canadian historical review appeared as a 
quarterly. In addition to occasional articles on 
aspects of foreign affairs, the student will find 
reviews of the principal works together with 
complete lists of materials on Canadian foreign 

5 CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Newspaper 
microfilming project, catalogue, Part 1 (n.p., n.d.). 

© Canada gets the news (Toronto, 1940). 

7 For guides to the location of periodical mate- 
rial see sec. 4. 


8 The national office of the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs is at 230 Bloor St. W., Toronto. 
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relations. Since 1935 the Review has also pub- 
lished annually review articles on ‘Canada and 
foreign affairs.”” For the period that it covers 
(from 1935) the quarterly Canadian journal of 
economics and political science provides a parallel 
set of articles, reviews, and bibliographies. It 
will be found of especial value on such subjects 
as trade and commercial policy. There are also 
useful, though less complete, bibliographies in a 
number of the books of which mention will later 
be made. 
5. REFERENCE BOOKS 


There are three basic works of reference that 
will be found of constant use. The annual 
Canada year book? is a statistical work in which 
can be found information on many aspects of 
foreign relations: for example, statistics on for- 
eign trade and immigration. For such purposes 
it is indispensable. The Canadian annual review 
of public affairs'® was a private venture of J. 
Castell Hopkins, who edited it until his death in 
1923. The arrangement of the material has var- 
ied from year to year, but there has always been 
an appreciable portion on foreign affairs. Hop- 
kins, while a skilled recorder, was also a man of 
strong views, which do not fail to come out in 
his writings. Generally conservative in outlook, 
he was a staunch believer in the British Empire. 
W. S. Wallace’s Encyclopedia™ is for this, as for 
other aspects of Canadian history, a constant 
aid on large and small points. Brief bibliog- 
raphies are found at the end of the articles. 


6. GENERAL BOOKS 


There are no books covering the history of 
Canadian foreign policy as a whole for the en- 
tire period from the beginning of the century to 
the present, but there are a number of volumes 
which are of value for various portions of the 
period. Of these R. A. MacKay and E. B. Rog- 
ers, Canada looks abroad, is the most compre- 


9 By the BuREAU OF STATISTICS OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF TRADE AND COMMERCE. Until 1902 it ap- 
peared under the name of Statistical abstract and rec- 
ord and from 1903 to 1904 as Statistical year-book of 
Canada. In 1905 it was given its present name. 


1 First appeared as Morang’s annual register of 
Canadian affairs for 1901. From 1902 until it ceased 
publication with the issue for 1937-38 it was entitled 
Canadian annual review of public affairs. Under both 
names it was published in Toronto. 


't The encyclopedia of Canada (6 vols.; Toronto, 
1936). 


2 London and Toronto, 1938. 


hensive. After filling in the relevant parts of the 
domestic background, the authors examine the 
development of external relations and policy in 
respect to a number of topics: the Empire, the 
League, the United States, other American 
neighbors, the Far East, the Soviet Union, and 
defense. Such an arrangement, while it makes 
for clarity in the individual themes, cannot at 
the same time bring out the development of 
Canadian policy as a whole. A series of four 
chapters is then devoted to the conduct of ex- 
ternal affairs. The fourth section, on “alterna- 
tive policies,” is an accurate reflection of the 
thinking of the period in which the book was 
written; for at that time those who concerned 
themselves with foreign affairs were determined 
that Canadian opinion could be divided into 
categories. An appendix of documents drawn 
from the twenties and thirties completes a schol- 
arly and readable monograph. G. P. de T. 
Glazebrook’s Canadian external relations'} cov- 
ers only the period up to ro14. As an outline 
study of all aspects of external relations from 
the beginning of Canadian history it may be 
used for earlier phases of themes examined in 
the twentieth century. 

A few biographies help to fill in the early 
decades of the century. Sir John Willison’s 
Laurier" is at its best on Laurier’s liberal phi- 
losophy and the development of the party under 
his leadership. It has, however, important sec- 
tions on various aspects of foreign policy such as 
the Boer war and tariff questions. Willison’s 
position as editor of the Toronto Globe brought 
him into intimate touch with Liberal plans, on 
which he also had some influence, so that his in- 
terpretations are those of a close observer. O. D. 
Skelton’s two-volume biography's has the ad- 


- vantage of being based on Laurier’s voluminous 


correspondence, and, particularly for the later 
years, long quotations add to the value of the 
book. As against this advantage must be set the 
anxiety of the biographer always to put his hero 
in a favorable light, and this—combined with a 
subjective approach to such questions as the im- 
perial relation—makes it necessary to read an 
able book with caution. To J. W. Dafoe, in a re- 
view that assumed the proportions of a small 

13 Canadian external relations: an historical study 
to 1914 (Toronto, 1942). 

4 Sir Wilfrid Laurier (London and Toronto, 
1926). 


S Life and letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier (London, 
1922). 
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book,” it seemed that Skelton came close to be- 
ing a hero-worshiper; and Dafoe adds his own 
views, which may usefully be set against those 
expressed in the longer work. 

To his biography of Clifford Sifton,'? Dafoe 
brought an intimate knowledge both of the man 
and of most of the subjects discussed in the 
book. Among those subjects are many that re- 
late to foreign policy: immigration in the boom- 
ing early years of the century, the Alaska bound- 
ary case, the progress of status, and some of the 
effects on Canada of the War of 1914. R. L. 
Borden entered parliament at the same time as 
Sifton and was prime minister through critical 
years before and during the war. For the student 
of foreign policy his memoirs'® must be used as 
a quarry, for material on that subject is scat- 
tered through a number of chapters in both vol- 
umes. From the time of his becoming prime 
minister, Borden was faced, as no Canadian 
prime minister before him had been faced, with 
the menace of international rivalry. He fought 
and won the election of 1911 in part on the reci- 
procity issue and in part on the naval policy 
made imperative by the threat from the German 
navy. It was his government that took Canada 
actively into the War of 1914, led the country 
into full participation on a scale that would be- 
fore have been thought impossible, and headed a 
separate Canadian delegation at the Peace Con- 
ference. To Borden, Laurier’s formula of no con- 
sultation and no commitments was a negative 
and dangerous one, and he sought over a period 
of years to find some plan that would reconcile 
Canadian independence of decision and action 
with a common imperial foreign policy. Al- 
though it proved to be temporary, such a solu- 
tion was found for the problems of war and car- 
ried oninto the Washington Conference of 1921- 
22. The latter story, unfortunately, is not in- 
cluded in the memoirs. 

The emphasis of A. G. Dewey’s Dominions 
and diplomacy’? is on the position of Canada 
(and to a lesser extent of the other dominions) 
in the British Empire; and it is from that point 
of view that Canadian foreign policy is exam- 

6 Laurier: a study in Canadian politics (Toronto, 
1922). 

17 Clifford Sifton in relation to his times (Toronto, 
1931). : 

*§ Henry BorpDEN (ed.), Robert Laird Borden: his 
memoirs (2 vols.; Toronto, 1938). 

19 The dominions and diplomacy: the Canadian 

contribution (2 vols.; London, 1929). 


ined. While such an approach could easily grow 
out of the atmosphere of the time when the book 
was written, it inevitably makes less clear the di- 
rect Canadian interest in the various issues that 
came up. The book is based on a limited number 
of government publications and on secondary 
works and draws heavily on a few relevant peri- 
odicals. The generously scattered quotations, 
combined with a degree of discursiveness, 
lengthen the book rather more than necessary. 

The development of the method of negotiat- 
ing and signing treaties is conveniently traced in 
R. B. Stewart’s Treaty relations of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.?° It is an account of 
procedure rather than of the political forces that 
helped or hindered successive changes, but as 
such it is a useful book of reference. Another 
specialized book in the field of law is that edited 
by Norman MacKenzie and Lionel H. Laing 
and explained by its descriptive title.* 

The series on “Canada in world affairs,”’ is- 
sued by the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, provides for the most modern period a 
type of study that is lacking for the first thirty- 
five years of the century. In the first volume 
published” the authors look back to an analysis 
of factors in Canadian foreign policy and then 
trace the story from about 1935 in four sections: 
political, economic, legal, and documentary. 
Like all composite works it has the defects of its 
merits, but it is a scholarly and thoughtful vol- 
ume which will remain indispensable. With the 
second volume? it became possible to begin the 
biennial surveys which constituted the original 
plan. The task, too, was assigned to a single au- 
thor, thus allowing for greater integration of the 
material. The book tells the story, from entrance 
into the war, of the accelerated pace at which 
Canada prepared itself for a war effort in which 
for a critical and not for a short period it was the 
second belligerent opposing the German might. 


20 New York, 1939. 

21 Canada and the law of nations: a selection of 
cases in international law, affecting Canada or Cana- 
dians, decided by Canadian courts, by certain of the 
higher courts in the United States and Great Britain 
and by international tribunals (‘Relations of Canada 
and the United States”) (Toronto and New Haven, 
1938). 

22 F,. H. Sowarp, J. F. Parkinson, N. A. M. 
MacKEnzig, and T. W. L. MacDEermot, Canada in 
world affairs: the pre-war years (Toronto, 1941). 


23 R. M. Dawson, Canada in world affairs: two 
years of war, 1939-1941 (Toronto, 1943). 
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In one of the parts of the book the author traces 
with care Canadian relations with the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and other coun- 
tries. The appendix of documents, so valuable a 
part of the first volume, was retained in the 
second. The third and fourth volumes are both 
in preparation. 

The volume on Canada in the “United Na- 
tions series” to be published by the University 
of California Press is now in the press. Edited 
and written by a group of some twenty-five 
Canadian scholars, it will be a major aid to an 
understanding of Canadian foreign policy in all 
its aspects. 


7. GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION 


A great deal has been written on the process 
by which Canada came by degrees to acquire 
control over its relations with other countries. 
The zest for writing on the growth of status is a 
mirror of the public interest in that theme for 
decade after decade. Just, however, as Cana- 
dians were slow to recognize the necessity for a 
corresponding creation of governmental ma- 
chinery for handling the foreign relations which 
they were gradually taking over, so the writing 
on that subject has lagged behind. Sir Joseph 
Pope’s study of the federal government? is an 
excellent analysis of the legislative, executive, 
and administrative aspects as they had de- 
veloped and as they stood at the time the article 
was published. In his brief account of the de- 
partment of external affairs Pope, as the depart- 
ment’s first undersecretary, writes with author- 
ity. Two later and fuller accounts of the rise and 
functions of that department were written by 
one of its members, H. L. Keenleyside, as articles 
in quarterlies.2> R. M. Dawson’s definitive The 
government of Canada* does not describe indi- 
vidual departments but should be consulted on 
any questions concerning the nature and opera- 
tion of government in all its branches. 

A Canadian diplomatic service proper dates 
only from 1927, when the first legation was 
opened in Washington. The process begun after 
many years of debate moved slowly until the 


24 The federal government,” in Adam SHORTT 
and A. G. Doucuty (eds.), Canada and its provinces 
(23 vols.; Toronto, 1913-17), VI, 271-376. 

as ‘The department of external affairs,” Queen’s 
quarterly, XLIV (1937-38), 483-05; and “Canada’s 
department of external affairs,” International jour- 
nal, I (1946), 189-214. 


26 Toronto, 1947. 


second World War. Long before 1927, however, 
Canada had been represented abroad by emi- 
gration and commercial agents. In recent years 
the network of representation has rapidly taken 
form, with diplomats, high commissioners (in 
the Commonwealth), consuls, and, as before, 
commercial and emigration agents. This whole 
process has been the subject of a historical 
monograph by H. G. Skilling?’ which carries the 
story up to the end of the second World War. 
Some of the author’s interpretations are 
strained, for example, he is too ready to accept 
at their face value the early periodic complaints 
against the British diplomatic service and too 
ready to believe that direct Canadian represen- 
tation solved problems by its very Canadian na- 
ture. The description of the department of ex- 
ternal affairs in recent years is not entirely ac- 
curate. For the most part, however, the book is 
well balanced and scholarly and fills a wide gap. 


8. RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES 


It at once becomes apparent that—with the 
exception of the United Kingdom, omitted here 
as it is not foreign—the United States is sug- 
gested by the bibliography as holding the first 
place in Canadian relations with particular 
areas or countries. That this is an accurate rep- 
resentation of the fact is known to every Cana- 
dian and every student of Canadian history. 
The present section will suggest some of the 
books dealing with Canadian-American rela- 
tions in general, while certain particular aspects 
will be treated in later sections. 

The most comprehensive and modern ac- 
count is that by E. W. McInnis,?* which begins 
with the colonial period and carries the story up 
to the early years of the second World War. 
Based solidly on a number of monographs, 
many of which were only recently available, and 
written with skill and a judicial interpretation, 
this volume is the best approach to the subject. 
Sir Robert Falconer’s United States as a neigh- 
bour, from a Canadian point of view? is a pub- 
lished set of lectures covering most of the major 
aspects of relations with the United States and 
filling a gap by its chapters on education and 
other cultural interests. The latter part of 
J. M. Callahan’s American foreign policy in 

27 Canadian representation abroad: from agency to 
embassy (Toronto, 1945). 


28 The unguarded frontier: a history of Canadian- 
American relations (New York, 1942). 


29 Cambridge, 1925. 
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Canadian relations® is a rich source of informa- 
tion in a book which is more factual than inter- 
pretative. Those who wish to pursue certain sub- 
jects into their documentary origin will find the 
author’s quotations and footnotes helpful. 

L. M. Gelber’s monograph on the crucial 
transition in the relations of the United King- 
dom and the United States at the turn of the 
century includes a thoughtful chapter on the 
Alaska boundary dispute and is in general a 
sound approach to the setting of Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations within which Canadian foreign 
policy to a large extent moved. The same theme 
on a different scale may be picked up in the last 
chapters of J. B. Brebner’s Aflantic triangle 
and carried through for another forty years. A 
closely packed argument, the latter volume is al- 
ways thoughtful and suggestive and forms a 
pattern which has not been attempted by any 
other author. Readers, though they will, of 
course, not necessarily agree with all the numer- 
ous conclusions, will be stimulated to pursue 
further the avenues thus opened for them for 
which the way is prepared by both the succinct 
ideas and the references to sources and other 
works. 

Professor Brebner’s is the last of a series of 
volumes on the “Relations of Canada and the 
United States,” designed and published by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
under the direction of J. T. Shotwell. Many of 
the others are relevant to the subject of this es- 
say, and of these some fall within this section.s3 
There is a wealth of learning in C. C. Tansill’s 
monograph on Canadian-American relations in 
the period from 1875 to 1911.34 The book, large- 
ly a detailed study of negotiations, is written 
from a wide range of American and Canadian 
source material. General interpretation and a 
sense of development are traceable not without 
difficulty through this minute study of a series 
of subjects. The significance of the Alaska dis- 
pute, for example, was not that Canada lost such 
case as it had (though that was a blow at the 


30 New York, 1937. 


3" The rise of Anglo-American friendship (London 
and Toronto, 1938). 


32 North Atlantic triangle: the interplay of Canada, 
the United States and Great Britain (New Haven and 
Toronto, 1945). 


33 See also secs. 12 and 13. 


34 Canadian-A merican relations, 1875-1911 (New 
Haven and Toronto, 1943). 





time) but that it was one of the elements making 
it possible for Canada—as well as the United 
Kingdom—to depend on American friendship as 
against an increasingly hostile Germany. In 
judging the Canadian scene, the author at times 
chooses unfortunate tests. Goldwin Smith can 
hardly be taken as a serious judge of Canadian 
opinion or Laurier’s most partisan biographer as 
an authority on John A. Macdonald’s motives. 
Professor Tansill’s full study of the projects for 
commercial union and unlimited reciprocity is 
carried on in L. E. Ellis’ monograph on the 
reciprocity plan of 1911,35 which, in Canada, 
was wider than an economic issue. While this 
latter work is well written and on the whole 
analyzes calmly the tangled threads almost 
hidden by the propaganda attendant on an 
election campaign, it hardly does justice to 
the basic problem which Canadians have al- 
ways had to face. In 1911 as in 1891 the Con- 
servatives undoubtedly made dubious use 
of flag-waving; yet behind that was an appre- 
hension of the undue influence of a greater 
neighbor. Canadians sought friendship with 
the United States as they did with the United 
Kingdom; but it was friendship, not control, 
that they looked for in Washington and in 
London. Rightly or wrongly, the majority be- 
lieved that an overdose of reciprocity would 
bring on the ills of political domination. 

Two other studies in the same series add to 
the picture. Only a small portion of the volume 
edited by Gustave Lanctot%* deals with the pe- 
riod since 1900. In the last essay, written by the 
editor, will be found suggestive passages, the 
footnotes to which make a good bibliography of 
the subject. Like the province of Quebec, the 
Pacific slope is also dealt with by a group of its 
own scholars. This second volume37 allows a 
relatively longer proportion to the twentieth 
century, particularly to its early years. Rail- 
ways, mining, lumber, fish, and gold are all ex- 
amined in respect of the general theme of rela- 
tions with the United States. The synthesis in 
the last chapter will be found especially helpful. 

The International Joint Commission, estab- 


35 Reciprocity, 1911: a study in Canadian-A meri- 
can relations (New Haven and Toronto, 1939). 


36 Les Canadiens francais et leurs voisins du sud 
(Montreal, 1941). 

37 F. W. Howay, W. N. SacE, and H. F. Ancus, 
British Columbia and the United States: the North 
Pacific slope from fur trade to aviation (Toronto and 
New Haven, 1942). 
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lished under authority of the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909, not only has played a valuable 
part in the relations of Canada and the United 
States but offers an interesting experiment in 
international relations. C. J. Chacko’s mono- 
graph$* deals especially with the powers and op- 
eration of the commission as seen from a legal 
point of view. R. A. MacKay’s articles? is a sur- 
vey of the work of the commission, and a group 
of papers published by the commission itself 
further tells the story.4° The Joint Commission 
and other aspects of Canadian-American rela- 
tions, particularly boundary questions, are ex- 
amined briefly but authoritatively in a recent 
pamphlet by G. W. Brown.‘ 


Q. RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA 


Just as the long list of books in the previous 
section symbolizes the close relations of Cana- 
da and the United States, so the brief list on 
Latin America stands for a corresponding lack 
of interest. In the only full monograph on the 
subject# Professor J. P. Humphrey is unable to 
devote many pages to Canadian policy or re- 
lations. Most of the book is spent on the Pan- 
American movement as such, and, although the 
author appears to be personally in favor of 
Canada’s joining it, the arguments which he 
gives in support of this course would be more 
convincing if the Canadian interest were more 
fully shown and if he did not regard the opposite 
case as being built on the fact of membership in 
the British Commonwealth. The best analysis of 
the reasons against Canadians joining the Union 
is in a recent book by a former Canadian diplo- 
mat, Vincent Massey.43 A short account of the 
Pan-American system and of Canada’s actual 
and potential relationship to it is to be found in 


38 The International Joint Commission between the 
United States of America and the Dominion of Canada 
(New York, 1932). 

39‘*The International Joint Commission be- 
tween the United States and Canada,” American 
journal of international law, XXII (1928), 292-318. 

4° Papers relating to the work of the International 
Joint Commission (Ottawa, 1929). 

4" The growth of peaceful settlement between Canada 
and the United States (‘‘Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, Contemporary affairs series,” No. 
22) (Toronto, 1948). 

42 The inter-American system: a Canadian view 
(Toronto, 1942). 

43 On being Canadian (Toronto, 1948). 


a pamphlet issued by the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs.44 


I0. RELATIONS WITH THE FAR EAST 


C. J. Woodsworth’s Canada and the Orient4s 
covers the period of early contacts up to 
1938. The thorny question of immigration is 
usefully handled at some length, and there are 
chapters on political and commerical relations 
and on the influence of the Canadian mission- 
ary activity, which has been the cause of much 
of the Canadian interest in that area. Whereas 
Woodsworth spends a good deal of his space 
on the immigration problem, the weight of 
A. R. M. Lower’s shorter study is on the posi- 
tion of Canada in respect of the Sino-Japanese 
conflict. Together the two books give a bal- 
anced, though by no means colorless, approach 
to the relations of Canada with the Far East. 
One specialized article is of value on a subject 
for which the primary sources are still lacking. 
J. B. Brebner’s study‘? of the views of Canada 
on the termination of the Anglo-Japanese alli- 
ance argues the case that the change in British 
policy was due to the vigorous stand taken by 
the Canadian representative. 


II. MILITARY HISTORY 


Interesting as it could be made, no definitive 
study has yet been published on the military 
theme in Canadian history. C. P. Stacey’s Mili- 
tary problems of Canada‘ is an admirable and 
suggestive sketch of the period from 1775 to 
1939, and its footnotes are helpful for further 
study. C. F. Hamilton’s chapter in Canada and 
its provinces‘? covers in brief the early years of 
the twentieth century. The same ground is cov- 
ered more intensively by C. F. Hamilton in the 
series of articles contributed to the Canadian 


44 F,. H. Sowarp and A. M. MacauLay, Canada 
and the Pan American system (Toronto, 1948). 


48 Canada and the Orient: a study in international 
relations (Toronto, 1941). 


46 Canada and the Far East—1940 (‘Institute of 
Pacific Relations inquiry series’”’) (New York, 1940). 

47 “Canada, the Anglo-Japanese alliance, and the 
Washington Conference,” Political science quarterly, 
L (1935), 45-58. , 

48 The military problems of Canada: a survey of 
defence policies and strategic conditions past and pres- 


ent (Toronto, 1940). 
49“Defence, 1812-1912,” in SHORTT and 


Doucuty, VII, 379-468. 
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defence quarterly.s° The author was, until recent- 
ly, one of the few scholars to specialize on Cana- 
dian military history, and his writing—espe- 
cially in the longer version—is valuable for the 
period before 1914. Other military episodes and 
problems are discussed in a variety of articles to 
be found by glancing through the files of the 
Canadian defence quarterly. 

Such books and other materials as there are 
on the Canadian part in the South African War 
will be found listed and described in a review 
article by W. B. Kerr.s' The official history of 
the War of 1914 never, unfortunately, pro- 
gressed beyond the first year. Only two volumes 
have appeared: the narrative from the outbreak 
to September 1915 and a companion volume of 
documents.’? The narrative is detailed and 
scholarly, if not always easy reading, and the 
documents are on the whole well chosen. The 
maps are, of course, an indispensable aid. J. C. 
Hopkins’ general history of the Canadian role in 
the wars describes the raising of the forces, op- 
erations, munitions, war economics, and the 
formation of the coalition government. Written 
immediately after the event, it is emotional and 
necessarily based on scanty sources. It is still, 
however, useful for information. The best gen- 
eral account of Canadian participation in the 
war is in one of the volumes edited by Sir 
Charles Lucas, Empire at wars4 The editor 
writes on the general Canadian picture—politics 
and production—and adds a general summary 
at the end. The bulk of the volume is given to 
F. H. Underhill’s excellent study of the opera- 
tions in which the Canadian army took part. 
Well illustrated with special maps, this account 
is clear and comparatively detailed. A full bibli- 


so“The Canadian militia: the South African 
War,” Canadian defence quarterly, VII (1929-30), 
537-42; ‘““The Canadian militia: the change in or- 
ganization,” ibid., VIII (1930-31), 94-97; and ‘“‘The 
Canadian militia: imperial organization,” ibid., pp. 
240-47. 

st“*A survey of the literature on Canada’s par- 
ticipation in the South African War,” Canadian his- 
torical review, XVIII (1937), 419-27. 

32 A. F. Ducun, Official history of the Canadian 
forces in the Great War, 1914-1919, gen. ser., Vol. I, 
From the outbreak of war to the formation of the Cana- 
dian Corps, August 1914—September 1915 (Ottawa, 
1938). 

83 Canada at war: a record of heroism and achieve- 
ment, 1914-1918 (Toronto, 1919). 


54 The Empire at war, Vol. II (London, 1923). 


ography will be found in a review article and two 
supplementary lists by W. B. Kerr in the Cana- 
dian historical review.55 

Apart from Stacey’s Military problems, al- 
ready mentioned, and various articles in the 
Canadian defence quarterly, there is little mate- 
rial on the period between the wars. For the 
second World War the material is more ample. 
The operations of the Canadian forces may be 
followed in the general setting in the volumes of 
a Canadian scholar, Edgar McInnis, each vol- 
ume giving a clear and interesting account of a 
year of the war.5® Early in the war all three of 
the Canadian services quickly built up historical 
sections, made up for the most part of younger 
historians. Plans were made for the provision of 
ample documentary material, and portions of 
the staff were sent to record operations on the 
spot. The publishing programs of the services 
have varied. That of the army, as described by 
the director of its historical section,’ is to con- 
sist of three types of publications: a series of 
booklets (now published) describing the first 
years of the war; an official historical sketch in 
one volume; and, finally, a definitive history in 
about four volumes. While the complete history 
cannot yet be expected, the single-volume one 
is now available.s* Described by the author as 
“fan interim report,” the greater part of the book 
is an account of the activities of the army in the 
various fields of operations in which it was en- 
gaged. It is a stirring story, well told, and made 
easier to follow by a series of excellent maps. 
The Royal Canadian Air Force has produced 
two volumes’? which are a chronological account 


5s ‘Historical literature on Canada’s participa- 
tion in the Great War,” Canadian historical review, 
XIV (1933), 412-36; “Supplementary list of his- 
torical literature relating to Canada’s part in the 
Great War,” ibid., XV (1934), 181-90; and ‘“‘Can- 
ada’s part in the Great War,” ibid., XVI (1935), 
364-66. 


56 The war (6 vols.; Toronto, 1940-46). 


57C. P. Stacey, ‘‘The nature of an official his- 
tory,”’ Canadian Historical Association, report of the 
annual meeting (Toronto, 1946), pp. 74-83. 


88 C. P. Stacey, The Canadian Army, 1939-1045: 
an official historical summary (Ottawa, 1948). 


59 The R.C.A.F. overseas: the first four years 
(Toronto, 1944); and The R.C.A.F. overseas: the 
Jifth year: official record of the Canadian Air Force be- 
tween September 1943 and August 1944 (Toronto, 
1945). 
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of its operations. They are concerned more with 
tactics than with strategy, and emphasis is laid 
on individual exploits. For the Royal Canadian 
Navy it is intended to provide in some detail a 
historical narrative covering not only the period 
of the War of 1939 but also the development of 
the navy and of naval policy up to the outbreak 
of the war. 

There is little as yet on the nonmilitary as- 
pect of the Canadian war effort. Two books pub- 
lished in 1941 describe the main steps taken up 
to that time, and it was in the early years of the 
war that the chief decisions were made and the 
machinery set up. Canadian war economics, 
edited by J. F. Parkinson, is a composite work 
on production, finance, labor, control of prices 
and foreign exchange, and the standard of liv- 
ing. In Mobilizing Canada’s resources for war™ 
A. F. W. Plumptre goes over something of the 
same ground. The two books, however, are in 
many respects complementary. 


12. ECONOMIC HISTORY 


No better introduction to the international 
aspects of Canadian economic affairs will be 
found than in the Report of the Royal Commis- 
ston on Dominion-Provincial Relations. In the 
first volume of the report itself a historical 
survey has valuable sections on this subject. 
Complementary to this, and covering some of 
the same ground, is W. A. Mackintosh’s volume 
in the series of appendixes.®s The best sketch of 
the history of the tariff isin a brief paper by the 
same author.*4 Edward Porritt’s monograph on 
the tariff®s deals with a short period early in the 
century and is an attack on protection. While 
partisan, it contains valuable information. Im- 
ported capital has been one of the significant 
props of the Canadian economy, and never more 
so than in the early years of this century. Jacob 


6° Toronto, 1941. 

6t Toronto, 1941. 

62 Book I, Canada: 1867-1939 (Ottawa, [1940]). 

63 The economic background of dominion- provincial 
relations: a study prepared for the Royal Commission 
on Dominion-Provincial Relations (Ottawa, 1939). 

64 “Canadian tariff policy,” in Canadian papers 
1933, prepared for the fifth biennial conference of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations (Toronto, n.d.). 

6s The revolt in Canada against the new feudalism: 
tariff history from the revision of 1907 to the uprising 
of the west in 1910 (London, 1911). 


Viner’s scholarly study is the standard one on 
the subject. Three experts co-operated to pro- 
duce an important study on a related subject, 
Canadian-American industry.” This pioneer 
work covers American industry in Canada and 
Canadian industry in the United States, treat- 
ing these subjects both factually and analyti- 
cally. The spread of American capital and 
branch factories in Canada must be regarded as 
an important factor affecting Canadian foreign 
relations. 

The wealth of material in the series on the 
“Relations of Canada and the United States” 
means that a large proportion of the modern 
studies in the foreign economic affairs of Canada 
is on that bilateral relationship. Two volumes in 
the series deal with the overlapping transporta- 
tion services. The whole development of trans- 
portation in Canada is studied in G. P. de T. 
Glazebrook’s volume® and, as part of that de- 
velopment, the political and economic implica- 
tions of services competing with or related to 
similar services in the United States. William J. 
Wilgus wrote on the more specialized subject of 
the railway interrelations of the two countries.® 
After a historical introduction the author ex- 
amines the various “‘gateways”’ and follows with 
chapters on traffic and rates. Parts of two of the 
studies on particular industries are relevant to 
problems of international relations. A. R. M. 
Lower’s study of the lumber trade between Can- 
ada and the United States7* has one chapter on 
the twentieth century. H. A. Innis’ monograph 
on The cod fisheries,” which approaches the sub- 
ject on a broad front, has also some sections on 
the present century. 


6 Canada’s balance of international indebtedness, 
1900-1913: an inductive study in the theory of inter- 
national trade (“Harvard economic studies,” Vol. 
XXVI) (Cambridge, Mass., 1924). 


67 Herbert MARSHALL, F. A. SouTHARD, and 
K. W. TayLor, Canadian-American industry: a 
study in international investment (‘Relations of 
Canada and the United States’) (New Haven, 
1936). 

68 A history of transportation in Canada (Toronto, 
1938). 

69 The railway interrelations of the United States 
and Canada (New Haven, 1937). 


7° The North American assault on the Canadian 
forest: a history of the lumber trade between Canada 
and the United States (Toronto, 1938). 


™ The cod fisheries: the history of an international 
economy (New Haven, 1940). 
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During the thirties study groups of the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs ex- 
amined various aspects of the impact of the de- 
pression on the Canadian economy. The papers 
prepared for the groups and some of the discus- 
sions were printed in a volume” that contains 
brief accounts by a number of experts of a wide 
range of subjects. 


13. SOCIAL HISTORY 

In this field of history the part that most di- 
rectly concerns Canadian foreign policy is mi- 
gration. Canada has always been a recipient of 
immigrants, and—to its constant regret—has 
also lost population to the United States. Three 
monographs in the Carnegie series on the “‘Re- 
lations of Canada and the United States” cover 
this interrelation between the two countries in 
detail. Two thoughtful chapters in the historical 
volume’ of this trilogy explain the motives and 
character of migration in both directions in the 
twentieth century and the effects on particular 
areas. The companion studies are statistical: the 
one on the American-born in Canada’ and the 
other on the Canadian-born in the United 
States.75 Both written by leading statisticians, 
these two volumes complement neatly the inter- 
pretative study. 

Broadly speaking, emigration from Canada 
has been only to the United States. Immigra- 
tion, however, has been largely from Europe, 
and on that subject there has been no such com- 
plete work. W. A. Carrothers’ Emigration from 
the British Isles has one chapter on Canada. 
Robert England’s Colonization of western Can- 
ada: a study of contemporary land settlement7? 
deals with the Prairie Provinces. The author ex- 

72 H. A. Innis and A. F. W. PLumptre (eds.), The 
Canadian economy and its problems (Toronto, 1934). 

73 M. L. HANSEN, The mingling of the Canadian 
and American peoples, Vol. 1, Historical. Completed 
and prepared for publication by J. B. BREBNER 
(New Haven, 1940). 

74 R. H. Coats and M. C. MACLEAN, The Ameri- 
can-born in Canada: a statistical interpretation (To- 
tonto, 1943). 

72> L. E. TRUESDELL, The Canadian born in the 
United States: an analysis of the statistics of the 
Canadian element in the population of the United 
States, 1850-1930 (New Haven, 1943). 

% Emigration from the British Isles: with special 
reference to the development of the overseas dominions 
(London, 1929). 


77 London, 1936. 


amines the reasons for migration, the types of 
immigrants, and their settlement in Canada. 
The assimilation of immigrants, on which there 
is a number of works, is not immediately rele- 
vant to foreign policy, especially as—apart from 
the original migration that resulted in French 
and British stock—there is no discernible con- 
nection between racial origin and foreign policy. 
The controversial question of oriental immigra- 
tion has already been mentioned in section 10, 
above. 


I4. INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


The active participation of Canada in the 
planning and operation of international organi- 
zations concerned with political issues dates 
from the Paris Peace Conference of 1919. G. P. 
de T. Glazebrook’s monograph” describes in de- 
tail the formation of a Canadian delegation and 
its dual tasks of securing recognition of status 
and expressing views on the complexity of ques- 
tions that arose. In the period between the wars 
Canadian foreign policy was closely related to 
the League of Nations, on the powers of which 
all Canadian governments of the period had 
strong and consistent views. Gwendolen M. 
Carter’s British Commonwealth and international 
security: the role of the dominions, 1919-19397 
covers the whole cycle from the making of the 
Covenant to the outbreak of war in 1930. In a 
scholarly and thoughtful book the author essays 
the difficult task of carrying forward together 
the policies of all dominions, in their relation 
with each other, with the United Kingdom, and 
with the League. The largest share of the pages 
falls to Canada. There are several monographs 
on the particular theme of Canadian policy in 
the League. F. H. Soward’s brief summary* 
shows the main lines of policy in relation to the 
issues at Geneva. W. E. Armstrong covers the 
period from the making of the Covenant to the 
Kellogg Pact.** He bases his work on govern- 
ment and League documents, and it is in the 
presentation of this material rather than for its 
analysis or interpretation that the book is chief- 
ly valuable. Armstrong properly devotes a good 


78 Canada at the Paris Peace Conference (Toronto, 
1942). 

79 Toronto, 1947. 

8° Canada and the League of Nations (“Interna- 
tional conciliation” series, No. 238) (New York, 
1932). 


81 Canada and the League of Nations: the problem 
of peace (Geneva, 1930). 
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deal of space to the objections raised by Canada 
to Article 10 in particular and to commitments 
to sanctions in general. Of this general policy 
S. Mack Eastman is steadily critical in a brief 
monograph* that covers the whole period of the 
League. Describing himself as a ‘‘League-Loyal- 
ist,” the author traces with vigorous comments 
the development of a Canadian policy which he 
regards as mistaken. About half the book is con- 
cerned with social and the other half with politi- 
cal questions. W. A. Riddell, too, in a book*s 
that is part history, part autobiography, breaks 
a lance with the Canadian government for its 
policy of caution. The core of the book is an ex- 
planation and defense of the author’s own role 
in the extension of sanctions against Italy in the 
Ethiopian case. 

From the first, Canada was also a member of 
the International Labor Organization. In the 
only study of Canada’s part in it*4 Jean-Pierre 
Després describes the origin of the I.L.O., the 
problems of a federal state in implementing its 
conventions, and the history of the I.L.O. since 
its removal to Montreal. 

In 1944 the Canadian Institute, as a part of 
its study of the postwar settlement, published a 
volume®s designed to analyze the problems of 
peacemaking and of Canadian interests in rela- 
tion to them. It is primarily a book not of opin- 
ion but of record. 


15. CONCLUSION 


In the bibliography of Canadian foreign pol- 
icy there is a persistent weakness in analyzing 

82 Canada at Geneva: an historical survey and its 
lessons (“‘Canadian Institute of International Af- 
fairs, Contemporary affairs series,” No. 20) (To- 
ronto, 19406). 

83 World security by conference (Toronto, 1947). 

84 Le Canada et l’Organisation Internationale du 
Travail (Montreal, 1947). 

8s Grant DExTER, Canada and the building of 
peace (Toronto). 


Canadian interests as the background and foun- 
dation of policy. It is a gap that fairly reflects 
the hesitation of the public, governments, and 
parliament to undertake a cool stocktaking 
freed from windy formulas. For the most part 
it is still necessary to wade through hundreds of 
contemporary articles or parliamentary debates 
and to make a rough calculation of the Canadian 
views found there. There are, however, some 
short cuts. One useful one is F. R. Scott’s Can- 
ada today, intended to show the relationship 
between domestic and external issues. Since 
1934 the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs has conducted annual study conferences, 
at which round tables were formed for the dis- 
cussion of various aspects of international af- 
fairs of interest to Canadians. From the brief re- 
ports of these discussions some impression may 
be gained of contemporary views of Canadians 
from all parts of Canada on questions of the 
day.*? A speech in Toronto in 1947 by the secre- 
tary of state for external affairs** is a landmark 
in the literature of the subject. For the first time 
an authoritative statement was given to the 
public on the springs of Canadian policy, the 
principles on which it had and would operate. 
Read together with ministerial statements on 
particular issues, it will serve to indicate the new 
firmness and precision which mark Canadian 
foreign policy after half a century of develop- 
ment. 
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86 Canada today: a study of her national interests 
and national policy (Toronto, 1939). Also published 
as Le Canada d@’aujourd’hui (Montreal, 1939). 


87 Since 1946 the reports have been published in 
the International journal. Before that time they were 
issued as pamphlets over the names of various au- 
thors. 


88 Louis St.-LAURENT, The foundations of Cana- 
dian policy in world affairs (Toronto, 1947). 
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The story of the Ukraine. By CLARENCE A. 
MANNING, assistant professor of east Euro- 
pean languages, Columbia University. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1947. Pp. 326. 
$3.75. 

Professor Manning makes clear the several 
major causes of the persistent failure of the 
Ukrainian movement of independence. He 
shows that in the early stages of its history the 
Ukraine’s upper classes ran their country as an 
armed camp but not as a well-organized state. 
He points out that early and late the nation’s 
upper and middle classes have paid scant heed 
to the wants of the bulk of the peasantry, who 
longed for their personal freedom and prosper- 
ity far more than for any independence of their 
country from either Poland or Russia. I agree 
with the author that, had the peasants been 
given surcease from the insecurities and injus- 
tices plaguing them, they would have supported 
their hetmans in the latter’s moves against the 
Polish kings and the Russian tsars more effec- 
tively than they did. In the middle of the seven- 
teenth century Bohdan Khmelnitsky could have 
been more successful in his war upon Poland, 
“but he had no desire to be at the head of a 
peasant uprising ’’(p. 77). Ivan Mazepa, in 
casting his fortunes with Sweden’s Charles XII 
against Russia’s Peter I, was a romanticist and 
not a realist, with no broad foundation, no gen- 
uine basis for his movement among the peas- 
ants. After the abolition of serfdom in 1861 by 
Tsar Alexander II, had the Ukrainian landlords 
and intellectuals shown enough interest in se- 
curing more and better land and other worldly 
advantages for the peasants, these peasants 
might have participated more actively in the 
independence movement of their pany and 
poets. - 

But the pany themselves were not always 
patriotic, and therein lay another factor ham- 
pering the fight for the Ukraine’s sovereignty. 
These noblemen, time and again, allowed their 
nationalistic consciences to be dulled as they 
“sat by the fleshpots’” now of Poland, now of 
Russia. Too many of the ablest Ukrainians went 
over to the upper classes, first of Poland and 
later of Russia, becoming Poles and Russians 
and thus leaving their nation without leader- 
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ship. Only in the western Ukraine and as late as 
the nineteenth century did enough zealots pre- 
serve their Ukrainian identity and culture pres- 
ently to serve as evangelists of the Ukrainian 
idea to their benighted or slipping brethren 
farther east. But these were not the influential 
noblemen. They were the less powerful middle- 
class professionals. All this is apparent from 
Manning’s masterly, rich, yet not overburdened 
narrative. 

The greatest deterrent to the Ukraine’s free- 
dom, however, has always been the strategic 
and economic factor of Russia’s necessity. Im- 
placably, for centuries, Muscovy pushed its 
way to the warm shores of the Black Sea. Just as 
inevitably, the builders of the Russian state 
needed the wheat and other food of the Ukraine 
and in time also its coal, iron, and manganese. 
Under such circumstances the Ukraine never 
had a chance to survive as an independent na- 
tion. By the close of the last century the indus- 
trialization of the Ukraine made its cities pre- 
dominantly Russian while leaving the country- 
side essentially Ukrainian. Manning traces this 
process most ably. Yet, while describing Rus- 
sia’s drive, he seems to question Russia’s ne- 
cessity. 

Peasants of the Ukraine, increasing numbers 
of them, were also lost to the nation as shortage 
of land drove them into migration, especially 
to the far-off steppes of western Siberia and to 
the prairies of Canada. Because they went so 
far, they did not extend the Ukraine; cut off 
from it at such long distances, they were lost to 
their mother-country. Under the Soviets (the 
author goes on) the process of migration became 
one of forcible, cunning deportation. In it, as in 
the melancholy phenomenon of outright “‘liqui- 
dation” of many of the Ukraine’s leaders, one 
can see a deliberate plan: as “millions of Ukrain- 
ians have been torn from their native soil and 
scattered,” and, as “their places have been 
taken by other similarly uprooted individuals,” 
the Kremlin’s plan is evident—the plan, the 
hope, that in the Ukraine “there may be formed 
a conglomerate mass of rootless people attached 
to the traditions of the Communist Party” (p. 
304) and not to those of the Ukrainian national- 
ist movement. The Ukraine, having twice in his- 
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tory lost its upper and middle classes to Poloni- 
zation and Russification, is now losing its main 
strength—the peasant mass—through sheer dis- 
persal or even attrition. 

The author grieves as he develops this thesis. 
And, because his grief is so deep and plain on 
every page, he may be charged with special 
pleading despite his remarkable display of 
scholarship in Ukrainian history. For, emphati- 
cally, he wants the Ukraine to be independent. 
He believes that the Ukraine should have free- 
dom at once. It is hard to disagree with him; 
for, indeed, all nations, small and large, should 
be free. Yet he defeats his own primary purpose, 
in part at least, as he admits that the masses of 
the Ukrainian peasantry are not imbued with 
any such nationalistic spirit and that their in- 
tellectual leaders are divided among themselves. 
Some of these leaders (though not many) share 
communist ideology and Russian imperialism 
with their Moscow mentors. Others have equal- 
ly damaged their reputations by their all-too- 
well-remembered collaboration with the Nazis, 
which collaboration, however, the author some- 
times almost excuses or at least does not con- 
demn strongly enough—see, for instance, his 
assertion on page 269 that “‘it was necessary for 
the young state [of Monsignor Andrew Volo- 
shyn] to remain on friendly terms with Nazi 
Germany.”’ Most of the leaders, of the Left or 
of the Right, still do not show a real understand- 
ing of the needs of the Ukrainian peasantry. 
Power politics is their way, be they the com- 
munist warhorses of the Manuilsky type or the 
émigré aspirants to the Khmelnitsky-Voloshyn 
tradition. 

Nor does the author solve the dilemma of 
Russia’s perennial need for the shores and fer- 
tility of the Ukraine. Would Manning deny the 
Russians such access? If so, there is this grave 
problem: Whether or not they deserve such 
access, how long would they endure its de- 
nial without pushing and fighting for it once 
more? 

Withal, even if this weighty problem is not 
solved by the author (and who, indeed, can 
solve it?), The story of the Ukraine is an impor- 
tant and much-needed book in a field which has 
so far remained rather neglected. A convenient 
list of eleven other sources, in English, on the 
subject of the Ukraine is appended for the bene- 
fit of those who wish to study it further. 


ALBERT PARRY 
Colgate University 


Shakes peare’s “histories”: mirrors of Elizabethan 
policy. By Liry B. CAMPBELL. San Marino, 
Calif.: Huntington Library, 1947. Pp. 346. 
$6.75. 

This is the second important book on Shake- 
speare’s history plays to appear within the last 
two years. Miss Campbell’s Shakespeare’s ‘‘his- 
tories” follows hard on the heels of E. M. W. 
Tillyard’s Shakespeare's history plays (New 
York, 1946; reviewed by me in the Journal of 
modern history, XIX [1947], 335-36). While the 
two books differ in important respects, they may 
be said to present the same general point of 
view. Miss Campbell clearly states this point of 
view in her first chapter, and I do not see how 
any historian can take exception to it. “I do 
not believe that a poet exists in a vacuum. ... 
Rather, it seems to me the poet must be reck- 
oned a man among men, a man who can be un- 
derstood only against the background of his 
own time. His ideas and his experiences are con- 
ditioned by the time and the place in which he 
lives” (p. 6). Specifically, Shakespeare, in the 
ten plays listed as “‘histories’”’ by the editors of 
the First Folio, reflected and expounded the 
dominant philosophy of history and politics of 
Tudor England. Thus does Miss Campbell dis- 
sociate herself from those critics who believe 
that Shakespeare shunned contemporary poli- 
tics, did not take sides in the great political con- 
troversies of his time, and did not write to in- 
struct. With two other species of critics she has 
scarcely less sympathy: “‘the identifiers” who 
are at great pains to identify the events and 
persons of the histories with real Elizabethans 
(e.g., Bolingbroke in Richard II with the Eliza- 
bethan Earl of Essex, Hotspur’s rebellion in 
Henry IV with the Northern Rebellion of 1569) 
and critics like Professor Schelling who inter- 
pret the Elizabethan history play as primarily 
the expression of jubilant nationalism which 
swept over England following the defeat of the 
Armada. As the author points out, this latter 
interpretation hardly explains why Shake- 
speare’s histories (with the exception of Henry 
V) dealt not with kings who made England 
great but with usurpers and weaklings who 
brought their country to the brink of disaster. 

Part I describes the genesis and development 
of the historiographical theories that Shake- 
speare put to work in his histories. The history 
of Tudor historiography has still to be written, 
but chapters iii—xi of this book are an admirable 
preliminary essay on the subject. The author 
makes clear that by Shakespeare’s day the fol- 








lowing theories had become commonplaces: 
History is politically useful. History is, as it 
were, a “mirror” into which princes and mag- 
istrates may look for political guidance. The 
looking-glass of history reveals a moral universe 
in which God, the God of the Old Testament, 
plays the decisive role. In history the eye of 
Providence oversees all; no one escapes God’s 
judgment on sin which extends to the third and 
fourth generations. History goes in cycles not 
only because human nature does not change but 
because of the eternal sameness of God’s jus- 
tice. These theories represented a fusion of the 
humanistic and Protestant outlooks on history, 
and they entered England largely through 
translations of continental works. English his- 
torians from Edward Hall to Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh merely applied them to English history. 
Hall, who wrote to glorify and stabilize the Tu- 
dor monarchy, set the fashion of showing God’s 
judgment on English history from Richard II 
to Henry VII. 

If Shakespeare’s histories iterated these gen- 
eral theories, each play served “‘a special pur- 
pose in elucidating a political problem of Eliza- 
beth’s day and in bringing to bear upon this 
problem the accepted political philosophy of the 
Tudors” (p. 125). In her preoccupation with 
this “special purpose” in Part II the author may 
not do full justice to what Tillyard calls Shake- 
speare’s “architectonic power,” his ability to re- 
construct as a unit the hundred years of Eng- 
lish history from 1399 to 1485. The fact that she 
does not discuss Henry VI and regards Richard 
III as more a private “tragedy” than a public 
“history” strengthens this impression. On the 
other hand, she is superior to Tillyard (or so it 
seems to me) in her relating of the individual 
plays to current political situations. She be- 
lieves that King John was, among other things, 
a mirror of the Elizabethan conflict between 
England and the Catholic church, that Shake- 
speare altered the historical fact with this con- 
flict in mind. Richard II epitomized the prob- 
lem of the deposition of a king, Henry IV the 
problem of rebellion, both of which interested’ 
Elizabeth’s England profoundly. Henry V, a 
war play, discussed in terms familiar to Eliza- 
bethans one of the burning issues of the day, the 
justice of foreign invasion. The author could not 
make it clearer that Shakespeare’s choice of cer- 
tain kings to point particular morals was strictly 
according to precedent. 

It seems a pity that Miss Campbell was un- 
able to read Tillyard before publishing her own 
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excellent book. One would like to know, for ex- 
ample, what she thinks of Tillyard’s thesis that 
England or Respublica is the real hero of Shake- 
speare’s octology (evidently she would dispute 
this, see p. 13); that the “second”’ tetralogy 
(Richard II to Henry V) is in reality a great 
epic depicting the nature of medieval and con- 
temporary England; that Shakespeare owed far 
more to Hall than to Holinshed. As already sug- 
gested, one of the most fundamental differences 
between the two is in their treatment of the 
“first” tetralogy. Tillyard thinks rather highly 
of Henry VI and believes that Shakespeare 
planned all four early plays as parts of his over- 
all scheme, whereas Miss Campbell regards 
them as immature, “written without the same 
unified and insistent purposiveness apparent in 
the later histories” (p. 120). Neither author, in- 
cidentally, attempts to explain why, in writing 
about English history, Shakespeare neglected 
the Arthurian legend. But perhaps that is be- 
cause, for lack of documentary evidence, there 
can be no satisfactory explanation. 


FRANKLIN L. BAUMER 
Yale University 


The writings and speeches of Oliver Cromwell. 
Vol. IV, The Protectorate, 1655-1658. With 
an introduction, notes, and an account of his 
life by WILBUR CorTEz ABBOTT, Francis Lee 
Higginson professor of history, emeritus, 
Harvard University, and research associate 
in history, Yale University. With the assist- 
ance of MADELEINE R. GLEASON and 
CATHERINE D. Crane. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1947. Pp. 1058. 
$7.50. 

This stout volume covers from October 1655 
to September 3, 1658. It deals with the years 
when Oliver Cromwell reached the height of his 
fame. At home, the most important events were 
the creation of the major-generals and the en- 
actment of the Humble Petition and Advice; 
abroad, the war with Spain, the alliance with 
France, and relations with the Baltic powers. 
Relatively little new information has been 
brought to light, though the advantage of hav- 
ing the materials collected in one place is ap- 
parent. An exception to this remark about new 
information is provided by the dispatches of the 
Brandenburger, Schlezer, placed at Abbott’s 
disposal by T. C. Mendenhall. The general con- 
clusion here reached about Oliver’s foreign poli- 
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cy is that “the continued insistence on the reli- 
gious side of the problems at issue . . . served 
merely to conceal, if it did conceal, the worldly 
motives behind these diplomatic professions”’ 
(p. 48). These motives were “‘trade, colonies and 
influence in European affairs” (ibid.). A nice 
question is left unanswered: Were the references 
to the cause of Protestantism deliberately in- 
troduced to conceal the worldly motives; or did 
Cromwell truly believe that the religion he up- 
held benefited by English expansion; and did he 
therefore tend to identify factors which today 
seem unlike? Nothing is this volume proves that 
he was a hypocrite, though he may have over- 
estimated the advantages to Protestantism of 
his war with Spain and his friendship for Sweden. 

More novel is the suggestion that he was a 
child of ‘‘a golden age of military and political 
adventurers” (p. 76) and that foreign diplomats 
recognized him as such. Two problems have al- 
ways confronted students of the Protectorate, 
the extent of its unpopularity and the chance of 
its survival had Oliver lived longer. Abbott had 
no doubt that ‘‘men of all parties, even many of 
the Independents themselves, longed for its 
downfall” (p. 62) and that the sand had almost 
run out when he died. If the first proposition is 
true, the addition must be made that few were 
so incensed as to risk life and property to end 
their oppression. The main justification for the 
second opinion is the bad financial situation in 
1658. Yet the Restoration did not come about 
because Oliver’s successors were in debt, but be- 
cause they quarreled among themselves. Claren- 
don in his old age thought that the king’s con- 
dition had ‘‘never appeared so hopeless, so des- 
perate” as at the end of 1658, and that “this 
melancholic prospect might have continued 
long” had not Richard called a parliament 
which antagonized the army (History of the re- 
bellion, Book XVI, secs. 1-13). Another argu- 
ment against the modern view that the Pro- 
tectorate would have fallen soon, no matter how 
long Oliver lived, is the series of attempts to 
assassinate him. Clearly, those responsible for 
them believed that his death was essential. 

In so substantial a work as this a number of 
inconsistencies and repetitions are well-nigh in- 
evitable. No one will wonder, for example, that 
Sterry is called Oliver’s favorite chaplain in one 
place and Owen in another (pp. 51 and 259) or 
that Sexby’s death is twice reported (pp. 647-48 
and 700). More serious are the contradicting 
statements about Oliver’s burial. The evidence 
seems clear to the reviewer that the body was 


embalmed, conveyed to Somerset House on 
September 20, exhibited a month later, and re- 
moved and buried on November 10. But the 
discovery of some errors, extremely few in com- 
parison with the vast number of details correct- 
ly stated, and occasional differences of opinion 
do not lessen the admiration, gratitude, and re- 
spect this volume, like its predecessors, will 
arouse. Within the limits he set himself, Abbott 
faithfully performed his task. He was never 
appalled at the magnitude of his undertaking, 
and in spite of ill health he contrived to finish 
it. In this work and in his Bibliography of Oliver 
Cromwell (Cambridge, Mass., 1929) he has laid 
all students of the Puritan Revolution perma- 
nently in his debt. Perhaps he was greater as a 
compiler than as a biographer, but, if so, his 
shrewd and learned comments on the documents 
he printed are always valuable. His mastery of 
minutiae is extraordinary. All who use the 
Writings and speeches will regret that he did not 
live to hear the eulogies he had earned by his 
most important contributions to Cromwelliana. 


GopFREY DAVIES 
Huntington Library 


The political theory of the Huguenots of the disper- 
sion: with special reference to the thought and 
influence of Pierre Jurieu. By Guy HowarpD 
DopcE. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1947. Pp. 287. $3.50. 


Huguenot thought emerged from the realm of 
theology and entered that of political theory on 
two occasions. Following the Saint Bartholo- 
mew’s Day massacre of 1572, Hotman’s Franco- 
Gallia, Beza’s De jure magistratuum in subditos, 
and Vindiciae contra tyrannos (of disputed au- 
thorship) were written to protest the tyranny 
which oppressed the French Calvinists. After 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, 
Protestant leaders again turned to political 
theory in the course of their resistance to the 
policy of Louis XIV. In this second eruption of 
political writing, Pierre Bayle and Pierre Jurieu 
emerged as the two most important figures. 
Bayle, however was an eighteenth-century ra- 
tionalist born ahead of the times, and he was 
neither temperamentally nor intellectually suit- 
ed to lead the futile crusade against Catholicism. 
Jurieu, on the other hand, snatched up the cloak 
of leadership and became the foremost writer 
among those who attacked the absolutism of 
Louis XIV. 
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Jurieu was a distinguished pastor and the- 
ologian, first at Sedan and later in exile at Rot- 
terdam. He was also an important figure in the 
espionage system which William of Orange di- 
rected against the French government. As a 
politician he sought to secure help in overthrow- 
ing Louis XIV, and as a writer be published over 
four score of tracts on political theory alone. It 
is with Jurieu’s role as a theorist that Dodge is 
primarily concerned in his scholarly treatment 
of Huguenot political thought during the decade 
or so after 1685. Since Jurieu was first of all a 
theologian, his political theory was the hand- 
maiden of his efforts to promote his religion. 
Quite properly, therefore, the author presents as 
much of Jurieu’s religious thought as is neces- 
sary to explain his political ideas. This method 
is all the more appropriate since Jurieu was es- 
sentially theocratic in his outlook and did not 
make a sharp distinction between religious and 
political matters. 

While Huguenot political thought was imme- 
diately derived from the persecution attending 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, it was 
also greatly influenced by the English Revolu- 
tion of 1688 and by the War of the League of 
Augsburg. In the midst of these events, Jurieu 
developed a doctrine of popular sovereignty in 
which the right to resist oppression was an es- 
sential element. In the pamphlet warfare cen- 
tering in the Low Countries, he was, therefore, 
a leader in the attack on royal absolutism. His 
Lettres pastorales addressées aux fidéles de France 
... and Soupirs de la France esclave ... (ascribed 
by Dodge to Jurieu) were among the most sig- 
nificant writings on popular sovereignty of the 
period. Jurieu had been led to adopt this doctrine 
because he was unwilling to compromise his re- 
ligion in the face of French persecution. He was 
equally uncompromising when Bayle, as a mod- 
erate Protestant, adopted a position in favor of 
religious tolerance. Brooking no deviation from 
strict Calvinist theology, Jurieu was as zealous 
in his denunciation of toleration as he was in de- 
crying the tyranny of Louis XIV. He branded 
Bayle an atheist and obtained his dismissal from 
his teaching position in Rotterdam. 

The product of extensive research in conti- 
nental archives, this monograph is carefully 
written and exhaustively documented. The ac- 
companying bibliography of Jurieu’s political 
writings and related subjects is the most com- 
plete of its kind. In view of the thoroughness of 
this study, the reviewer only regrets that the 

author declined to use his knowledge to examine 


in greater detail the role of Huguenot political 
thought in European intellectual developments 
of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. 

FRED L. HADSEL 


George Washington University 


The coming of the French Revolution. By 
GEORGES LEFEBVRE, University of Paris. 
Translated by R. R. Patmer. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. 
233. $3.00. 


In July 1939, on the occasion of the one-hun- 
dred-and-fiftieth anniversary of the “‘outbreak” 
of the French Revolution, the French National 
Committee for the celebration of that event 
sponsored the publication of this little volume 
under the title Quatre-vingt-neuf. It was appro- 
priate that the volume should be done by the 
most distinguished living authority on the 
French Revolution, a worthy successor to Al- 
phonse Aulard and Albert Mathiez as professor 
of the history of the French Revolution at the 
University of Paris and one of the few scholars 
whose work in that field had been acceptable to 
both of his highly opinionated predecessors. 

Unfortunately, 1939 witnessed not only the 
sesquicentennial of the great French Revolution 
but also the eclipse of the Third Republic which 
had been, however ineffectively, the executor of 
the legacy of 1789. The ensuing Vichy regime 
was both a government of appeasement (as far 
as the Nazis were concerned) and a government 
of counterrevolution (as far as the revolutionary 
tradition was concerned). Nor was this aston- 
ishing in view of the history of France since 
1815. Although the heritage of the great Revolu- 
tion was apparently destined to endure all vicis- 
situdes and emerge triumphant, nevertheless the 
persistence of a vigorous espousal of the herit- 
age of the counterrevolution was a reality in 
French national life. Lefebvre’s contribution to 
the commemoration of the Revolution of 1789 
sealed the fate of his book. Despite the fact that 
he is one of the least controversial of modern his- 
torians, despite the fact that, apart from his con- 
clusions, there is little in his book that would 
irritate even a Pétain or a Weygand, most of the 
copies of his work were destroyed. Now, through 
the efforts of the Princeton University Press and 
R. R. Palmer, the work not only is revived but 
is made available to those who do not read 
French. 
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Not having been fortunate enough to see a 
copy of the original French edition, this reviewer 
greeted the appearance of Palmer’s translation 
with enthusiastic anticipation. Was it not the 
work of the great Lefebvre, perhaps a sort of 
capstone to the scholarly monument he had 
constructed during a long and productive ca- 
reer? Was it not translated by one of the out- 
standing young American authorities on the pe- 
riod of the French Revolution, a man with a 
reputation for skill in turning a neat phrase? 
Was it not a commemorative volume which had 
met martyrdom at the hands of tools of Teu- 
tonic barbarians? Might it not be (at least judg- 
ing from its title and from part of its table of 
contents) the answer to the prayers of those of 
us who have been lamenting the lack of recent 
works in English concerning the forces which 
brought the French Revolution into being? 
(True, the fine trilogy by Penfield Roberts, 
Walter L. Dorn, and Leo Gershoy in the Harper 
“Rise of modern Europe” series has gone far in 
that direction; but, after all, that is three books 
and is much more concerned with the European 
scene as a whole than with France alone.) Not 
since the publication of E. J. Lowell’s The eve of 
the French Revolution (Boston, 1892) has there 
been a serious attempt in English to show how 
the Revolution originated. Not in twenty years 
has any translation appeared to supplant Edwin 
H. Zeydel’s fine rendition of Henri Sée’s bril- 
liant, though limited, Economic and social con- 
ditions in France during the eighteenth century, 
which appeared in 1927 (New York). Or might 
it be that the master had distilled the essence of 
his vast erudition and produced a sequence of 
brilliant essays on the Revolution, its origins, its 
accomplishments, am‘ its significance? Certainly 
nobody was better fit.ed for the task. At any 
rate, it was in this mocd of optimism that the re- 
viewer approached ihe experience of reading the 
book. What did he find? 

The volume which, from the aesthetic and 
typographical points of view, is a real tribute to 
the Princeton Press, opens with a brief preface 
by the translator. Written with his usual facility 
(though not with his usual charm), Palmer’s 
comments provide a good brief introduction to 
the study of the French Revolution in general 
and to the work of Lefebvre in particular. 

In actuality Lefebvre’s work itself proves to 
be a study neither of the underlying causes of 
the French Revolution nor of the accomplish- 
ments of that movement. It is rather, as its 
French title suggested so much more clearly, a 


study of 1780, of the events prior to the assem- 
bling of the Estates-General, the manner in 
which that body transformed itself into the Na- 
tional Constituent Assembly, and the achieve- 
ments of the first revolutionaries through the 
months of July, August, September, and early 
October 1789. 

Following a few introductory pages, Lefebvre 
presents his picture of 1789 under six fairly self- 
explanatory headings: ‘‘The aristocratic revolu- 
tion,” “The bourgeois revolution,” “The popu- 
lar revolution,” “The peasant revolution,” ‘The 
Rights of Man and Citizen,” and “The October 
days.” The volume closes with a provocative 
conclusion, and the text of the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man of 1789. The headings indi- 
cate Lefebvre’s idea of how the revolution was 
achieved through a sequence of revolutions, each 
the work of a different group, animated by a 
different motive, and all ultimately (whether de- 
liberately or otherwise) reaching fulfilment in 
the Rights of Man and the October days. His 
introductory assumption that the Revolution 
was achieved by violence continues throughout 
the work in a manner more reminiscent of the 
historians of a generation ago than of those of 
today. 

He tells a good story—sometimes with too 
much attention to detail in so small a book, oc- 
casionally with too little attention to interpreta- 
tion for the work of so learned a man. He pre- 
sents his facts with care, accuracy, and clarity, 
but without the brilliant touch which might 
have been expected. (Any one of a half-dozen 
young American scholars could have written the 
volume more brilliantly.) Moreover—and to the 
present reviewer this is the most astonishing fea- 
ture of the work—he tells little that has not al- 
ready been told. Anyone who is familiar with 
such relatively recent studies as Mitchell Gar- 
rett’s work on the Estates-General or Beatrice 
Hyslop’s guide to the cahiers will learn little 
from this book. It certainly is a work which 
should be read by every student of the period, if 
only to see what Lefebvre tries to do. And for 
many it will serve as a convenient synthesis of 
the months under consideration. But by no 
stretch of the imagination could it be compared 
with the sort of thing that Denis Brogan might 
have done under similar circumstances. One 
should not be too harsh in this respect, however; 
one should remember that although Lefebvre 
has long enjoyed an enviable reputation for 
scholarship, he has never gained fame for bril- 
liant writing. And even Palmer, competent 
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translator that he is, apparently rendered it into 
a good English equivalent—sound and provoca- 
tive, never dull, but seldom inspired. 

The conclusion, however, is really inspired. 
Whatever the shortcomings of the book (and 
perhaps they are not so great as is here indi- 
cated), it is worth reading in order to reach the 
conclusion. If the rest of the book had been on a 
par with the last twelve pages, there is little 
doubt that it would be a classic in every sense of 
the term. No reviewer could well ignore the last 
three sentences. 

Liberty is by no means an invitation to indiffer- 
ence or to irresponsible power; nor isit the promise of 
unlimited well-being without a counterpart of toil 
and effort. It supposes application, perpetual effort, 
strict government of self, sacrifice in contingencies, 
civic and private virtues. It is therefore more diffi- 
cult to live as a free man than to live asa slave, and 
that is why men so often renounce their freedom; for 
freedom is in its way an invitation to a life of cour- 
age, and sometimes of heroism, as the freedom of the 
Christian is an invitation to a life of sainthood [p. 
220]. 


It is easy to criticize Lefebvre’s technique in 
a particular book; but before such an epilogue 
one can only pay homage. 


Joun HALL STEWART 


Western Reserve University 


Democracy in the Dominions: a comparative 
study in institutions. By ALEXANDER BrapDy, 
professor of political science, University of 
Toronto. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1947. Pp. 475. $4.25. 

This book provokes the old question as to the 
value of comparative studies where little or no 
interplay or immediate relationship exists, for 
the subjects of its investigation are the political 
institutions of widely separated and diversely 
conditioned Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa (Ireland being omitted as 
anomalous). It answers the question by demon- 
strating a sufficiently great degree of unity 
among them to permit a number of general con- 
clusions as to the adaptability of modern British 
parliamentarism when applied by its inheritors 
to new and strange environments. An equally 
valuable part of its answer is the warning, im- 
plicit and explicit, against expecting identical 
results from the merely mechanical transplanta- 
tion, by strangers to the tradition, of a consti- 
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tutional pattern which Lecky once remarked 
might only too easily prove the damnation of 
alien adopters. While again and again emphasis 
is laid upon “‘the rich mental inheritance where- 
by alone parliamentary institutions can proper- 
ly work” (p.v), the empirical aspects are con- 
stantly brought to the fore. 

Since this is a ripe and philosophical work, its 
conclusions not only are firm but have the kind 
of depth which embraces the familiar, the quick- 
ly recognizable, and the significant singular. 
Much is made of the frontier, for instance, but 
it is not merely Turner’s frontier, for, on the one 
hand, “‘it did not originate political ideas, but it 
permitted certain inherited ideas to take posses- 
sion of the air; it gave them fresh and abundant 
scope” (p. 405), and, on the other, it evoked a 
“Dominion collectivism” (p. 406) in the con- 
struction and operation of large public services. 
This second aspect made dominion governments 
the intermediaries between the London money 
market and the service which was in popular de- 
mand, thereby producing an intricate and im- 
portant politicoeconomic interplay. Finally, 
“except perhaps in South Africa,’’ frontier soci- 
ety “was never outside the ordinary controls of 
government, never beyond a common obedience 
to the common law. The state was not left be- 
hind” (p. 411). 

The other conclusions of the last chapter bear 
out the promise of the first and are built upon 
precise, well-informed, and independent demon- 
strations, by countries, in the body of the book. 
Brady writes with dignity, clarity, and authori- 
ty. He is alert to imponderables and weaves 
them into his institutional fabric with a confi- 
dence which is based on travel observations as 
well as on a scholarship that reaches beyond 
narrow political science to literature, the arts, 
and popular satisfactions. It would be interest- 
ing to cite more of his results, particularly the 
shrewd and subtle comparisons with the United 
States, but this would be a disservice, for the 
coherence of the manifold elements in the book 
is its final recommendation to students of poli- 
tics. In many senses its criticism of the Balfour 
dictum that British parliamentarism “‘presup- 
poses a people so fundamentally at one that 
they can safely afford to bicker’’ constitutes its 
central text. Brady writes: ‘‘But in countries like 
Canada and South Africa, marked by diversities 
of culture, religion, region, and social class, it is 
difficult to speak of a people fundamentally at 
one except in their determination to cherish 
democratic procedures and liberal attitudes. If 
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this determination is present, the democratic 
system becomes a solvent of other differences, 
the most effective solvent that the western 
world has discovered” (p. 417). 

Criticism of details in this study is likely to be 
minor, when factual, and a matter of taste, 
when interpretative. The work, viewed as a 
whole, has a natural tendency toward the gen- 
erous and optimistic, which can be corrected by 
attaching greater emphasis than Brady does to 
the contradictory harshnesses and inadequacies 
which he faithfully presents. It is pleasing to 
note that he has not allowed himself to be upset 
by the rather silly, if understandable, determi- 
nation of the Canadian department of external 
affairs to eliminate ‘‘Dominion”’ from references 
to Canada. 

J. B. BREBNER 
Columbia University 


Hungary at the Conference of Paris: papers and 
documents relating to the Czechoslovak draft 
amendment concerning the transfer of 200,000 
Hungarians from Czechoslovakia to Hungary. 
Edited by ZoOLTAN BARANYAI with the col- 
laboration of GEORGE HELTAI, ALEXANDER 
VAJLOK, STEPHEN REVAY, ARPAD SNYDER, 
ZOLTAN VIRAGH, and FRANCIS KEMENY 
under the direction of STEPHEN KERTESZ. 
(“Hungary and the Conference of Paris” 
series, Vol. 1V.) Budapest: Hungarian Min- 
istry for Foreign Affairs, 1947. Pp. 201. 


This is Volume IV of a five-volume official 
Hungarian publication presenting the history of 
the peace treaty concluded with Hungary after 
the second World War. According to the intro- 
duction, this volume ‘‘depicts a tragic chapter 
in the history of two neighbouring peoples, the 
Hungarians and the Slovaks”’ (p. 1). 

What is the core of this “tragic” problem, we 
may ask. Czechoslovakia, created after the first 
World War, acquired territory inhabited by 
Hungarians. This happened in flagrant viola- 
tion of the so-called “right of self-determina- 
tion” promulgated by | President Woodrow 
Wilson and against the will of the Hungarians 
involved. In the period between the two wars 
these Hungarians enjoyed what were compara- 
tively the widest minority rights, as well as 
what was comparatively the best form of de- 
mocracy in central eastern Europe. But since 
they were forcefully detached from their home- 
land and since nationalism has been the strong- 
est political factor in Europe, the Hungarians of 


Czechoslovakia never were satisfied and always 
longed for “‘liberation.”” They were liberated 
when reattached to Hungary in 1938 by the 
Hitler-Mussolini-sponsored Vienna Award. 
With the liberation of Czechoslovakia in 1945, 
however, these Hungarians found themselves 
again under Czechoslovak rule, and the era of 
minority rights following the first World War 
was over. The pretentious ideas of “‘Eastern 
Switzerland,” which gained so much sympathy 
for the Czechoslovak republic, disappeared. 
Czechoslovakia was reborn in Eastern fashion. 
Multinational Soviet Russia promoted the idea 
of a rassenrein statehood, at least for Czecho- 
slovakia, where it favored the eviction of non- 
Slav nationalities. This policy was directed pri- 
marily against the Germans but was also en- 
forced against the Hungarian minority. 

The Czechoslovak policy of getting rid of 
Hungarians was based on the claim that the 
Hungarians were a danger to the security of the 
state, that they had betrayed the state in 1938- 
39; consequently they must be eliminated. For 
an easier solution of the problem, the Czecho- 
slovaks proceeded along the following lines: 
(1) they arbitrarily reduced the acknowledged 
number of Hungarians living in Czechoslovakia 
to five hundred thousand, thus wiping out by 
statistical maneuvers some two hundred thou- 
sand of them; (2) one hundred thousand Hun- 
garians were to be exchanged for one hundred 
thousand Slovaks living in Hungary, and to 
achieve this, an agreement on exchange of popu- 
lation was forced upon Hungary in 1946; 
(3) two hundred thousand Hungarians were 
permitted the dubious privilege of declaring 
themselves Slovaks in the process of the so- 
called ‘‘re-Slovakization”; and (4) the remain- 
ing two hundred thousand Hungarians were to 
be forcibly transferred to Hungary. 

The case of these two hundred thousand 
Hungarians was the issue at the Paris Peace 
Conference. The volume under review reports 
chronologically how this problem was discussed 
but not solved. The Soviet position is reflected 
in Deputy Foreign Minister Vishinsky’s speech 
(pp. 72-78). After eulogizing the Soviet na- 
tionality policy and uttering dithyrambs on the 
Soviet principle of self-determination, he en- 
dorses without qualification the Czech claim for 
liquidation of the Hungarian minority. The up- 
rooting and forcible transfer of peasants and 
workers from their ancestral soil, for purely im- 
perialistic and nationalistic reasons, seems not 
to interfere with Soviet principles of self-deter- 
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mination. And the Hungarian contention that 
there is no place for the evicted in Hungary is 
answered by stating: ‘‘500,000 Germans from 
Hungary must be [italics mine] transferred to the 
American zone in Germany’’; and after that 
there will be “room enough.” (N.B.—The Pots- 
dam Declaration providing for the transfer of 
Germans from Hungary has no “must” provi- 
sion.) As to the principle of “room enough,” 
Vishinsky does not mention that since the ex- 
pulsion of some three million Germans, Czecho- 
slovakia is one of the most sparsely populated, 
hence “roomiest,” states in Europe today. 

In sharp opposition to this Soviet ‘‘peace- 
making,” the American, British, Australian, 
and Canadian positions as developed in the 
debate showed some adherence to ‘“‘old-fash- 
ioned”’ principles. Bedell Smith, the United 
States delegate, for exampie, said: ‘We cannot 
subscribe to the theory that a transfer carried 
out against the will of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment and people would be in conformity with 
the interest of peace” (p. xv). “‘Needless to say, 
any boundary adjustment which would have the 
effect of reducing the number of persons to be 
uprooted from their present homes should go 
far to eliminate a likely source of future friction 
between Czechoslovakia and Hungary and 
would consequently be in their mutual interest” 
(p. 23). Thus the United States delegation op- 
posed ‘‘embodying in a peace treaty the dan- 
gerous principle of forced transfer of an ethnic 
minority” (ibid.). 

The American viewpoint prevailed. The 
Soviet-supported Czechoslovak draft amend- 
ment concerning the transfer was not inserted 
into the peace treaty. The stand taken by the 
western powers also reduced at least one other 
Czech demand. Instead of detaching five vil- 


lages from Hungary, which were situated in 
front of Bratislava, the so-called “Bratislava 
bridgehead,” the conference ceded only three 
villages to Czechoslovakia. This affects only a 
few thousand Hungarians, but, nevertheless, it 
is significant from the point of view of “prin- 
ciples” that the Czechoslovak government, 
while seeking to get rid of the Hungarian mi- 
nority, succeeded in getting more Hungarians. 
The volume under review does not include 
the final text of the peace treaty concerning the 
transfer of Hungarians. This makes the volume 
incomplete, for it fails to give the reader an un- 
derstanding of the whole problem. Part II, 
Article 5, of the Hungarian peace treaty states: 
“‘t. Hungary shall enter [italics mine] into negoti- 
ations with Czechoslovakia in order to solve the 
problem of those inhabitants of Magyar ethnic 
origin, residing in Czechoslovakia, who will not 
be transferred to Hungary in accordance with 
the Agreement of February 27, 1946 on ex- 
change of population. 2. Should no agreement 
be reached within a period of six months from 
the coming into force of the present treaty, 
Czechoslovakia shall have the right {italics mine] 
to bring this question before the Council of 
Foreign Ministers and to request the assistance 
of the Council in effecting a final solution.” 
Scholars engaged either in research on the 
Paris Peace Conference or on the eastern Euro- 
pean nationality problems, will find in this vol- 
ume a worthy source of material. It is a sad 
commentary, however, on the inability of the 
Peace Conference to solve controversial issues 
in the spirit of principles for which the war was 
supposedly fought. 
STEPHEN Borsopy 


Pennsylvania College for Women 
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Histoire de Varmement. By CHARLES AILLERET. 
(‘* ‘Que sais-je?’ Le point des connaissances actu- 
elles” series.) Paris: Presses universitaires, 1948. 
Pp. 128. Fr. 75. 


Science and its background. By H. D. ANTHONY. New 
York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 312. $3.00. 


A survey of the development of science, relating 
its progress to the historical background. 


Historical sociology: its origins and development: the- 
ories of social evolution from cave life to atomic 
bombing. By HARRY ELMER BARNES. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1948. Pp. 186. $3.00. 


War, politics, and insanity. By CHARLES SIDNEY 
BLUEMEL. Denver: World Press, 1948. Pp. 121. 
$2.00. 


A psychiatrist dissects the characters of promi- 
nent historical figures. 


Histoire de l’armée. By GEORGES CASTELLAN. (‘‘ ‘Que 
sais-je?’? Le point des connaissances actuelles” 
series.) Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 
1948. Pp. 127. Fr. 75. 


This is an ineffective attempt to write a history 
of armies in 127 pages. The author has space enough 
only to show what kind of army existed at a given 
time; he does not get behind the factual level to more 
significant related problems. He does not, for exam- 
ple, deal with the relation of the nature of govern- 
ment to the kind of army existing. In the late chap- 
ters of the book he merely introduces the problem of 
the relation of armies to technological and industrial 
developments. 

The reviewer would have been happier with 
Castellan’s factual approach if his facts were solid. 
American readers will be surprised to learn (p. 103) 
that the United States resorted to conscription in 
February 1942. General George C. Marshall, whose 
name is mispelled, is described (p. 103) as a product 
of West Point. Castellan is equally careless in han- 
dling celebrated figures of the first World War; Lu- 
dendorff’s name (p. 114) is spelled with an umlaut. 
He revives (p. 106) the old 1914 legend that the Ger- 
mans referred to the British Expeditionary Forces as 
a “contemptible little army.” German air strength 
in 1940 is overstated (p. 119), and the number of 
American men and women in uniform during the 
second World War is understated (p. 120). The au- 
thor repeats (p. 124) Red Army public relations 
drivel about Cossacks charging German tanks at 
Stalingrad! 

Castellan concludes that a study of the history of 


armies does not reveal any harmonious scheme of 
evolution. It shows instead an oscillation between 
two extreme types: a national army or a professional 
army; a conscript army or a mercenary force. He 
feels that the atomic age will reduce the importance 
of armies. Since factories and laboratories are more 
important than big battalions, he suggests that the 
future role of increasingly professional armies may be 
to cover scientific and industrial establishments. 


H. A. De WEERD 


Chapters in Western civilization. Selected and edited 
by the CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION STAFF OF 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
Vols. I and II. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1948. Pp. 437+ 299. $2.50 each. 

Readings in the history of psychology. Edited by 
WayYNE Dennis. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1948. Pp. 598. $4.75. 

A history of musical thought. By DONALD N. FEerGu- 
son. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1948. Pp. 
647. 25S. 

The passing of the European age: a study of the transfer 
of Western civilization and its renewal in other con- 
tinents. By Ertc FISCHER. Rev. ed. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1948. Pp. 243. 
$3.50. 

Essai sur Vaccélération de Vhistoire. By DANIEL 
HAteévy. Paris: Self, 1948. Pp. 172. Fr. 300. 


Individualism and economic order. By FRIEDRICH A. 
Hayek. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1948. Pp. 272. $5.00. 


Economic history of Europe. By HERBERT HEATON. 
Rev. ed. (“‘Harper’s historical series.”) New 
York: Harper, 1948. Pp. 806. $4.50. 


Backgrounds of European literature. By Rov W. 
Horton and VINCENT F. Hopper. Rowayton, 
Conn.: The authors, 1948. Pp. 201. $1.35. 


Everyman’s history of the Jews. By SupAMITH IsH- 
KISHOR. New York: Fell, 1948. Pp. 304. $3.50. 


Sea power. By ADMIRAL Sir W. M. James. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, Pp. 72. 4s. 6d. 
Liberty in the modern state. By Harotp J. LASKI. 


New ed. London: Allen & Unwin, 1948. Pp. ats. 
8s. 6d. 


History of magic. By E.tpuas Levi. Translated by 
A. E. WaITeE. London: Rider, 1948. Pp. 368. 25s. 


Men, machines and history. By S. LILiey. (‘‘Past and 
present series.”) London: Cobbett, 1948. Pp. 240. 
10s. 6d. 
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An historical introduction to modern philosophy. By 
HucxH MILter, University of California at Los 
Angeles. New York: Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. 
615. $5.00. 


If Miller’s book has done what it claims, it is 
much more than the introductory text which it ap- 
pears to be: it is the book of the century. It proclaims 
nothing less than philosophical truth, at once theo- 
retical and practical, which resolves “‘the problem 
which has stimulated the development of the western 
intellect” (p. v), provides “‘the moral foundation on 
which must be erected the commonwealth of man” 
(p. vii), and leaves to philosophy and to America— 
‘created to inaugurate the transition of human soci- 
ety to just government” (p. 570)—the remaining 
duty of spreading and implementing this insight. 

In support of this apocalyptic vision we have a 
survey of the history of philosophy culminating in 
the solution of the problem which generated that 
history: the relation of science to government, or of 
theory to practice. (It is also the problem of rational- 
ism and empiricism, of freedom and necessity, of de- 
mocracy and absolutism—indeed nearly any of the 
stock dilemmas of the textbooks turn out to be this 
same problem in one of its guises and to be resolved 
by the same truth.) Such a presentation involves a 
special, but not novel, philosophy of history. It is 
the familiar drama of the armies of the Lord in battle 
against the forces of darkness, although the dramatis 
personae and the happy ending are the reverse of 
what one has been accustomed to in such morality 
plays as Orton’s The liberal tradition (New Haven, 
1945) or Richard Weaver’s Ideas have consequences 
(Chicago, 1948). The villain here—his alter ego being 
political despotism—is ‘‘universalistic or rational- 
istic philosophy, the most authoritative intellectual 
tradition of the past” (p. 5), as found in Greek and 
medieval philosophy—Descartes, Rousseau, Hegel, 
and Marx. Since the collapse of western Europe, 
his stronghold is Communist Russia. The United 
States is the champion of liberating empirical truth, 
whose prophets have been Bacon, Locke’s better self, 
Hume, and lately Einstein and Bertrand Russell. 

When Einstein showed that the application of 
geometry to nature is an empirical problem and 
when Russell derived pure mathematics from verbal 
definitions, rationalism was finished. Since “‘individ- 
ual being is real and alone real’ (p. 556), there are no 
universal laws prior to and regulative of individuals. 
Hence practice and government, as well as theory 
and science, have only to “‘do justice to” individual 
beings. Democratic practice and empirical science 
are one in acknowledging this common principle. 

To disregard the book’s considerable shortcom- 
ings as history, analogy—if not simple equivocation 
—is the device by which all problems are subordinat- 
ed to a common truth. Individual facts and persons, 
“‘natural” law in physics and politics, the diverse 
ways in which one ‘‘does justice to” individual facts 
in science and to persons in morals, are all assimilat- 


ed to each other. But nowhere is there any critica] 
recognition of the limitations of the device. 
Students will learn here little that is reliable 
about the history of philosophy; they will get a con- 
fused view of what one needs to play a “‘full part in 
the intellectual life of this time” (p. v); but they 
may catch a temporary rash of moral earnestness. 


WARNER A. WICK 


Politics among nations: the struggle for power and 
peace. By Hans J. Morcentuav. New York: 
Knopf, 1948. Pp. 489. $5.50. 


World political geography. By EtzeL G. Pearcy and 
OTHERS. New York: Crowell, 1948. Pp. 668. 
$4.75. 


Politische Ethik: vom historischen Ursprung threr 
Problematik. By GERHARD RITTER. Tiibingen: 
Furche, 1946. Pp. 32. 


The Christian understanding of history. By F. C. 
Rust. London: Lutterworth, 1948. Pp. 306. 17s. 
6d. 


Mathematics, our great heritage: essays on the nature 
and cultural significance of mathematics. Edited by 
WILLiAM LEONARD ScuaaF. New York: Harper, 
1948. Pp. 302. $3.50. 


Uit den Stryd der Geesten historische Nasporingen. 
[From the struggle of the minds to historical re- 
search.] By A. A. vAN SCHELVEN. Amsterdam: 
ten Have, 1944. Pp. 267. 


The author is professor at the Protestant univer- 
sity at Amsterdam (a private institution not to be 
confused with the municipal university of Amster- 
dam) and an authority on the history of the Refor- 
mation. This interesting work contains eight unre- 
lated studies on the history of Protestant ideas in the 
Old and the New World. The church historian as 
well as the student of political science and the his- 
torian of ideas will find many original views in Van 
Schelven’s excellent essays. 

HENRY FOLMER 


Die neue W eltwirtschaft. By ADOLF WEBER. Munich: 
Pflaum, 1947. Pp. 470. 


Farewell to European history, or the conquest of 
nihilism. By ALFRED WEBER. Translated by 
R. F. C. Hitt. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1948. Pp. 204. $3.75. 


MODERN HISTORY TO 1939 
Europe: a personal and political survey. By CyRiL 
ARGENTINE ALINGTON. New York: Scribner, 
1948. Pp. 400. $3.75. 


International voluntary service for peace, 1920-1946. 
Edited by ETHELWYN Best and BERNARD PIKE. 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1948. Pp. 155. 8s. 6d. 
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Forbrydelse og Dumhed: Hitler-Krigens Forspil i 
europaisk Storpolitik. [Betrayal and stupidity: 
Hitler’s preparations for war in the realm of 
foreign policy.] By Nic BiapEL. Copenhagen: 
Hagerup, 1945. 


Petrarca, Valla, Ficino, Pico, Pomponazzi, Vives: the 
Renaissance philosophy of man. Edited by ERNST 
CASSIRER, PAUL OSKAR KRISTELLER, and JOHN 
HERMAN RANDALL, Jr. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. 400. $5.00. 


Great Britain and the Bagdad railway, 1888-1914. By 
MAYBELLE KENNEDY CHAPMAN. (‘‘Smith Col- 
lege studies in history,” Vol. XX XI.) Northamp- 
ton, Mass.: Smith College Library, 1948. Pp. 258. 
$3.00. 


Dokumenty i materialy kanuna vtorot mirovoi voiny. 
[Documents and material pertaining to the out- 
break of the second World War.] Vol. I, November 
1937-38, from the archives of the ministry of foreign 
affairs of Germany; Vol. II, 1938-39, from the 
archives of Dirksen. Moscow: Gosizdat, 1948. Pp. 
368+ 287. 


Europe in our time: 1914 to the present. By ROBERT 
ERGANG. London: Harrap, 1948. Pp. 710. 18s. 


Documentary background of World War II, 1931- 
1941. By JAMES WATSON GANTENBEIN. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. 
1,122. $10. 


The development of the law of belligerent occupation, 
1863-1914: a historical study. By Doris APPEL 
GRABER. (“Studies in history, economics, and 
public law,” No. 543.) New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1948. Pp. 311. $4.00. 


European ideologies: a survey of 20th century political 
ideas. Edited by FELIKs Gross with an introduc- 
tion by RoBErT M. MaclIver. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1948. Pp. 1,200. $12. 


Histoire du socialisme européen. Compiled from notes 
of a course by a group of friends and students of 
Eure Hatfvy, with a preface by RAYMOND 
Aron. (“Bibliothéque des idées.””) Paris: Galli- 
mard, 1948. Pp. 358. Fr. 440. 


Mandates, dependencies and trusteeship. By HESSEL 
DuncaAN HALt. (‘‘Studies in administration of in- 
ternational law and organization,” No. 9.) Wash- 
ington: Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1948. Pp. 445. $5.00. 


Das Jahr 1848 in Europa. By MARTIN HiiRLIMANN. 
Zurich: Atlantis, 1948. Pp. 186. Sw. fr. 7.50. 


Inglaterra y los Vascos. By MANUEL DE Irvjo. 
Buenos Aires: Editorial Vasca Ekin, 1945. Pp. 
438. 

In the history of international relations and pow- 
er politics there have been many instances when the 
interests of small nations or the rights of minorities 


have been disregarded by the big powers. Usually the 
minority or small nation is not sufficiently vocal to 
publicize its protest against the transgression of its 
liberties. The Basques, on the other hand, are an in- 
dependent and sturdy people, whether in the seven 
provinces or in exile. To them Euzkadi is more than 
a symbol of liberty. It is the living reality of a tradi- 
tion of freedom that resisted Romans, Visigoths, 
Moors, Franks, and Castillans until the centraliza- 
tion of the Spanish Bourbons accomplished the sup- 
pression of the Basque fueros in 1839. Even then the 
Basque tradition was revived in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century; it won republican recognition of 
Basque regional independence in 1936, only to be 
again suppressed by Franco three years later. 

In Inglaterra y los Vascos Manuel de Irujo voices 
the Basque protest against England for British co- 
operation in policies that cost the Basques their na- 
tional independence and later their fueros. The first 
historic accusation against England is the arbitra- 
tion of Henry II in 1179. His daughter Leonor mar- 
ried Alfonso VIII of Castile, and the rectification of 
the boundary of 1016 gave the lands of Rioja and 
Bureba to Castile, dismantling the natural line of 
fortifications of Navarre and opening the Basque 
country to Castilian invasion. This was followed in 
1200 by the military occupation of Alava and Gui- 
puzcoa by Castile. 

The second step in the dismemberment of the 
Basque country occurred between 1512 and 1524 
when Ferdinand the Catholic occupied Navarre 
through the connivance of Pope Julius II and 
Henry VIII of England. The third charge against 
England is based on British support of the liberal 
government of Isabella II against Don Carlos. The 
Basques were Carlistas because of Don Carlos’ tra- 
ditional recognition of their fueros; and his defeat 
led to the derogation of their liberties in 1839, when 
the liberals, in order to establish a unitary regime, 
tried to establish legal uniformity throughout Spain. 
The volume, which was written in 1943 (August), 
concludes: ‘‘To protest, to correct and to change. 
... Correction and change, integral ideas of repara- 
tion, still await their opportunity. Without relin- 
quishing their political personality and national ef- 
fort, all Basques—all democrats—. . . wait for Eng- 
land to fulfil her obligation” (p. 176). 

Less than half of Irujo’s volume (176 pages) is de- 
voted to his narration of the loss of Basque identity 
as a nation. The remainder consists of extracts from 
contemporary accounts, supporting his charges. 
These accounts consist of English volumes published 
from 1836 to 1848, articles from the Quarterly re- 
view, and State papers from 1839 to 1840, and one 
article from the Revue de deux mondes. 


RHEA MARSH SMITH 
Europe in the 19th and 2oth centuries, 1815-1939. By 


E. Lipson. 4th ed. London: Black, 1948. Pp. soo. 
30S. 
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Ideas and institutions in European history, 800-1715: 
select problems in historical interpretation. By 
THOMAS CORWIN MENDENHALL and OTHERS. 
New York: Holt, 1948. Pp. 382. $2.75. 


Le societa segrete ed i moti degli anni 1820-21 e 1831. 
By P. Prert. Rev. ed. Milan: Vallardi, 1948. Pp. 
232. L. 850. 


Les grands courants de Vhistoire universelle. By 
JACQUES PIRENNE. Vol. III, Des traités de West- 
phalie a la Révolution francaise. Paris: Michel, 
1948. Pp. 672. Fr. 980. 


De Vrede van Munster. [Peace of Miinster.] By J. J. 
POELHEKKE. The Hague: Nijhoff, 1948. Pp. 573. 
Fl. 17.50. 


A history of modern Europe. By THAD W. RIKER. 
New York: Knopf, 1948. Pp. 835. $6.75. 


Bibliography of French translations of English works, 
1700-1800. By CHARLES ALFRED ROCHEDIEU. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. 
418. $5.00. 


Constitutional dictatorship. By CLINTON L. ROSSITER. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1948. Pp. 432. $5.00. 


A study of the western democracies and the Ger- 
man republic, 1919-33. 


Il 1848 nella storia italiana ed europea. Vol. I. By E. 
Rota. Milan: Vallardi, 1948. Pp. 560. L. 2,000. 


The twentieth century world: a reading guide. By 
FRANKLIN D. Scott and ALFRED ROCKEFELLER, 
Jr. oth ed., rev. and enl. Evanston, IIl.: Chan- 
dler’s, 1948. Pp. 43. $0.75. 


Britain and the Arab states: a survey of Anglo-Arab re- 
lations, 1920-1948. By M. V. SETON-WILLIAMS. 
London: Luzac, 1948. Pp. 330. 21s. 


La confederazione danubiana. By F. Vajta. Rome: 
Europa-Veritas, 1947. Pp. 95. L. 220. 


Quand la France occupait l'Europe 1792-1815. By 
ALBERIC VARENNES. (‘‘Actualités de l’histoire’’ 
series.) Paris: Portulan, 1948. Pp. 550. Fr. 495. 


Modern painters: Goya, Constable, David, Ingres, 
Delacroix, Corot, Daumier, Courbet. By LIONELLO 
VentTurI. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1947. Pp. 234. $5.00. 


This is a series of sensitive, enjoyable essays on 
eight painters who contributed decisively to the 
emergence of that new artistic vision which, in a very 
general way, may be described as modern. Venturi 
has attempted neither a definition of this term nor a 
historical presentation of the development of ‘‘mod- 
ern art.” The “common bond” between these mas- 
ters, as he puts it in the preface (p. vi), “‘lies in their 
perfection as painters.’”’ With this viewpoint no one 
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will quarrel, even though it does not quite justify the 
exclusion of painters like Manet or Cézanne, whose 
work seems infinitely more significant than that of 
Corot and Ingres both in terms of quality and as 
sources of “‘modern art.” 

Venturi does not recognize the distinction be- 
tween art history and art criticism as valid for his ap- 
proach. He takes occasion, as he has done often be- 
fore, to point out that his system permits the identi- 
fication of the two: ‘“‘No judgment has been ex- 
pressed which is not at the same time historically 
justified, and no information imparted whose pur- 
pose is not the justification of the judgment. In 
other terms, history is here understood as the repre- 
sentation of an activity of the spirit—art—in its his- 
torical conditions; and criticism is understood as the 
dialectic between those historical conditions and the 
creative imagination of single personalities” (p. vii). 

Despite such assertions, or rather because of 
them, the book will disappoint those who look for 
historical information. The author does not make 
good his promise to consider his painters ‘‘not only 
as artists but also as modern men.” He is not con- 
cerned with the place of styles or aesthetic theories 
within the general contexture of ideas and, in the 
chapter on Courbet, does not even seem aware of the 
significant interrelation of realism and political so- 
cialism in the work of this master. 

In a review for the Journal such observations are 
in order, lest readers expect to find in the book what 
is not in it. Venturi is primarily an art critic, not a 
historian. Those who bear this in mind will find his 
latest work a useful companion to the study of nine- 
teenth-century history: the author’s discussions of 
the paintings are illuminating and often inspiring; he 
quotes frequently from the masters’ own writings 
and refers to contemporary aesthetic theory. The 
book is enriched by numerous and generally well- 
selected reproductions. 

Otto G. v. SIMSON 


Munich: prologue to tragedy. By JOHN W. WHEELER- 
BENNETT. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
1948. Pp. 507. $5.00. 


Sicilia e Inghilterra. By SCALIA T. WHITAKER. With 
a preface by D. Pace. Mazara: Societa editrice 
siciliana, 1948. Pp. 270. L. 750. 


A political record of the life of Italian refugees in 
England (1848-70). 


The pattern of imperialism: a study in the theories of 
power. By E. M. WrinsLow. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1948. Pp. 278. $3.75. 


Documents on British foreign policy, 1919-1939. 1st 
ser., Vol. I, rorg; Vol. II, rorg. 2d ser., Vol. II, 
1931; Vol. III, 1931-2. Edited by E. L. Woop- 
WARD and ROHAN BuTLER. London: H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1948. Pp. 969+071+525+617. 
308.4328. 6d.+21s.+ 218. 
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THE SECOND WORLD WAR AND AFTER 


The campaign in Burma. By the ALLIED Forces. 
Prepared for Southeast Asia Command by the 
CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION. Text written 
by LIEUTENANT-COLONEL FRANK OWEN. Lon- 
don; H.M. Stationery Office, [1946]. Pp. 175. 


The long holiday. By FRANCIS AMBRIERE. Translated 
by ELarNe P. HAcperin. Chicago: Ziff-Davis 
Co., 1947. Pp. 249. $3.00. 


In war the prisoner plays the most humble role 
of all. Yet the life of a captive holds a certain fascina- 
tion for those who have never experienced it, a fact 
which may in part explain why this volume was 
awarded the Prix Goncourt in 1946. But The long 
holiday has merit beyond the interest inherent in its 
subject matter. Ambriére has produced an extremely 


interesting case history of the effect of German pol- . 


icies on French prisoners of war. Moreover, since he 
relates his story simply and eschews the melodra- 
matic, he makes a more effective impression than 
otherwise might be the case. At the same time, his 
account is punctuated by interesting and even amus- 
ing anecdotes which illustrate that even in the most 
brutalizing of conditions the prisoners were still hu- 
man beings. The tone of this work is reinforced by 
the able translation. 

While the prisoners of war were cut off from the 
rest of the world, they were still deeply affected by 
what happened elsewhere. Thus during 1940-41, 
the first year of captivity, the Germans followed a 
policy of psuedo-friendship toward France, and the 
prisoners were fed false hopes for repatriation mixed 
with illusions of German kindness. After the out- 
break of war with Russia and the end of German ef- 
forts to woo French friendship, increasing pressure 
was put on the prisoners to contribute to the Nazi 
war effort. Ambriére recounts the techniques of 
terror and persuasion that gradually separated the 
weak, the greedy, and the corrupt from the hard core 
of recalcitrant prisoners who would not fall in with 
the German designs. This was the darkest period of 
all, when the prisoners resisted their captors without 
any real prospect of freedom. While the invasion of 
Normandy in June 1944 brought new hope, it also 
ushered in increased brutality on the part of the 
German guards and (in the case of Ambriére’s 
prison in Poland) greater chaos and hardship for the 
prisoners of war. 

The long holiday has the firsthand quality of a 
good memoir, although instead of being the account 
of a famous general it is the story of the most incon- 
spicuous soldier of the army. Just as the general’s 
“own story,” however, is not a history of a campaign, 
so this volume is not a definitive account of the cap- 
tivity of French troops in Germany. 


FRED L. HADSEL 


La compagne de Tunisie. By Ancy-DAwsoOn. Paris: 
Presses universitaires, 1948. Fr. 540. 


U.S. naval logistics in the second World War. By 
Duncan S. BALLANTINE. Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1948. Pp. 300. $3.75. 


The crisis in human affairs. By J. G. BENNETT. Lon- 
don: Hodder, 1948. Pp. 239. 8s. 6d. 


Le sacrifice de Dunkerque, 1940. By ROBERT BETHE- 
cntEs. Lille: Demailly, 1947. Pp. 327. Fr. 135. 


Trial of Heinz Eck, August Hoffman, Walter W eiss- 
pbfennig, Hans Richard Lenz and Wolfgang 
Schwender. {‘‘Peleus” trial.] Edited by JoHN 
CAMERON. London: Hodge, 1948. Pp. 247. 18s. ° 


Tor pedini umane contro la flotta inglese. By ARNALDO 
CAPPELLINI. (“Storico-militare”’ series, Vol. IV.) 
Milan: Europa, 1947. Pp. 200. L. 300. 


Persuade or perish. By WALLACE CARROLL. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1948. Pp. 392. $4.00. 


Chronology of the second World War. London and 
New York: Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs, 1947. Pp. 374. 158. 

Praiseworthy features of this volume include the 
incorporation of new data revealed by the German 
documents discovered after V-E Day; a monthly 
tabulation of air operations after 1942; the presenta- 
tion of consecutive events relating to one particular 
area under one entry, e.g., Syria, November 7-22, 
1943. The main shortcomings of the chronology are 
the omissions. Some of the events of relative impor- 
tance which are left without mention are the Ciano- 
Hitler meeting at Salzburg, the voyage of the ‘“‘Mas- 
silia,’”” Wendell Willkie’s nomination, the breakup of 
the Danube commission, the Donovan journey, the 
Weygand-Murphy agreement, the Soviet break with 
the governments-in-exile, the suspension of the Riom 
trials, General Mark Clark’s African overture, the 
signing of the Romanian and Bulgarian armistices, 
Pétain’s forced departure from Vichy, the Finnish 
elections of March 1945, the Sino-Soviet pact, etc.; 
while relatively unimportant items such as the reduc- 
tionin Danish cattle, introduction of butter rationing 
in New Zealand, F. La Guardia’s re-election, etc., are 
enumerated. There is inconsistency in placing dates: 
sometimes events appear not under the date of their 
actual occurrence but under that of their announce- 
ment. There are also some inexcusable errors in dat- 
ing, as well as several obscure entries and geographi- 
cal errors. In all, this reviewer noticed at least eighty 
mistakes. 

Joun A. LukAés 


Sinews of peace. By WinsTON S. CHURCHILL. Lon- 
don: Cassell, 1948. Pp. 256. 16s. 


Mindanao mirage. By CHARLES L. CLIFFORD. 
(‘‘World’s word” series.) London: Windmill, 
1948. Pp. 152. 58. 

The Berlin crisis: a report on the Moscow discussions, 
1948. By the DEPARTMENT OF STATE. (“‘European 
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and British Commonwealth series,” No. 1.) 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1948. 
Pp. 61. $0.20. 


The story of Wake Island. By James P. S. DEvE- 
REUX. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1947. Pp. 252. 


The 6th Infantry Division in World War II, 1930- 
1945. By the Divison Pusiic RELATIONS SEC- 
TION. Washington: Infantry Journal, [1947]. Pp. 
179. 


The rescue of science and learning: the story of the 
Emergency Committee in Aid of Displaced Foreign 
Scholars. By STEPHEN P. H. DuGGAN and BEetry 
Drury. New York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 226. 
$3.00. 


Freedom and order: selected speeches, 1939-1946. By 
ANTHONY EDEN. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1948. $5.00. 


The 81st Infantry Wildcat Division in World War IT. 
By the 81st Witpcat Division HIsTORICAL 
ComMITTEE. Washington: Infantry Journal, 
1948. Pp. 331. $6.00. 


The angels: a history of the Eleventh Airborne Division, 
1943-1946. By Major Epwarp M. FLANAGAN, 
Jr. Washington: Infantry Journal, 1948. Pp. 186. 
$6.00. 


De Versailles é Potsdam. By ANDRE FRANGOIS- 
PoncetT. Paris: Flammarion, 1948. Pp. 312. Fr. 
335: 


The second World War, 1939-45. By Major-GEN- 
ERAL J. F. C. FULLER. London: Eyre, 1948. Pp. 
431. 21S. 


Histoire de la guerre 1939-1945. By JEAN GALTIER- 
BoIssIERE. Paris: Crapouillot, 1948. Pp. 80. Fr. 
250. 


Under the shadow of the ‘‘“Kempi.” By PEpRo M. 
GIMENEZ. Manila: Narvaez, [1946]. Pp. 337. 


The island war: the United States Marine Corps in the 
Pacific. By FRANK D. Hoven. Philadelphia and 
New York: Lippincott, 1947. Pp.-413. 


Preliminary draft of a world constitution. By ROBERT 
Hutcuins, G. A. BorGESE, and OTHERS. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. 128. 
$2.00. 


Les Spahis au feu: souvenirs de la guerre 1930-10940. 
By GENERAL PAUL JOUFFRAULT. With a preface 
by RoBert D’Harcourt and an introduction by 
GENERAL AUDIBERT. Paris: Charles-Lavauzelle, 
1948. Pp. 264. Fr. 375. 


The language of World War IT: abbreviations, cap- 
tions, quotations, slogans, titles and other terms and 
phrases. Rev. and enl. ed. New York: Wilson, 
1948. Pp. 265. $3.00. 


Les indomptables. By GENERAL LE BrIGANT. (‘‘Sec- 
onde guerre mondiale” series.) Paris: Berger-Le- 
vrault, 1948. Pp. 236. Fr. 250. 


La ligne de Strasbourg a Bale. By ANDRE LEFEVRE. 
Paris: Prolibro, 1948. Pp. 144. Fr. 280. 


Six bells off Java. By W1LtIAM H. McDovuca tt, Jr. 
New York: Scribner, 1948. Pp. 222. $2.75. 


Japanese bombing of Dutch liner in Indian Ocean 
one month after Pearl Harbor. 


You can’t turn the clock back. By R. W. G. Mackay. 
Chicago: Ziff-Davis, 1948. Pp. 364. $3.50. 


Analysis of current international crisis; problems 
engendered by Soviet-U:S. conflict. 


The war in Burma. By Roy McKeEtvir. London: 
Methuen, 1948. Pp. 306. 15s. 


The world’s warships, 1948. By Francis E. Mc- 
Murtrie. London: Sampson Low, 1948. Pp. 128. 
ros. 6d. 


La bataille de Dunkerque. By JAcguES Morpat, 
Paris: The author, 1948. Pp. 356. Fr. 450. 


War between continents. By F. O. MixscueE and E. 
ComBaux. London: Faber, 1948. Pp. 211. 15s. 


Politik als Sicherung der Freiheit nach den Schriften 
von John Dalberg-Acton. By ULricH Noack. 
Frankfort on the Main: Schulte-Bulmke, 1947. 
Pp. 223. 


Il processo di Norimberga. Vol. I, L’accusa. Vol. II, 
La difesa. By ADAMO DEGLI Occur. (“Seconda 
guerra mondiale, collezione di memorie, diari e 
studi,” Vols. XVII and XVIII.) Milan: Rizzoli, 
1947. Pp. 351+-359- 


Soldats russes d’aprés nature: histoire vraie d’un vil- 
lage occupé. By ALEXANDRE ORME. Paris: Presse 
francaise et étrangére, 1948. Pp. 344. Fr. 450. 


Storia di 10 milia aeroplani. By FRANCO PAGLIANO. 
(“Storico-militare” series, Vol. III.) Milan: 
Europa, 1947. Pp. 271. 


Paris Peace Conference, 1946, with selected documents. 
(“Publications of the department of state,”’ No. 
2868; ‘“‘Conference series,’ No. 103.) Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1947. Pp. 1,442. 


This weighty volume contains a selection of docu- 
ments recording the deliberations and recommenda- 
tions of the Paris Peace Conference of 1946, which 
was convoked in order to afford the smaller powers 
and the five ex-enemy states a chance to state their 
views and to have them considered in the drafting 
ot the peace treaties. 

The compilation is divided into two main parts. 
The first deals with the participants, organization, 
and procedures of the conference; the second, the 
bulk of the book, sets forth for each of the ex-enemy 
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states (Italy, Romania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Finland) the draft peace treaty proposed by the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, followed by the ob- 
servations (usually complaints) of the ex-enemy 
state in question, a summary of proceedings in early 
plenary sessions, the reports of commissions (politi- 
cal and territorial, military, economic, and legal and 
drafting), proceedings in the closing plenary sessions, 
the recommendations made by the conference for 
changes in the draft peace treaties. The reports of 
the commissions for the statute of the Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste and comparative texts of the Soviet, 
United Kingdom, United States, and the French 
draft statutes are included in an appendix. The final 
texts of the treaties are, of course, not included in 
this volume. 

The documents actually used at the conference 
are photographically reproduced; typographical 
errors abound in the draft peace treaties printed at 
the Imprimerie Nationale as well as on the mimeo- 
graphed pages, which also have inked-in corrections 
and are in many cases so poorly reproduced as to be 
almost illegible (e.g., pp. 467 and 485). There is no 
general index, and the numerous tables of contents 
and subtables of contents scattered throughout are 
not much help in enabling one to find one’s way 
around. The editor blithely states in the foreword: 
“Limitations of space necessitated exclusion of a 
number of documents of considerable importance,” 
which statement merely corroborates the obvious 
fact that this is a hasty, slipshod job (one which, it 
is hoped, will be improved upon at some future 
date). 

As it stands, this volume will be of only limited 
value to historians. 

W. H. M. 


Le plan Marshall ou l'Europe nécessaire au monde. 
By FRANCOIS PERROUx. Paris: Médicis, 1948. Pp. 
224. Fr. 200. 


Gestes francais. Vol. Il, Ceux de 44-45. By ANTOINE 
REDIER. Paris: Mappus, 1948. Pp. 272. Fr. 320. 


The role of the French armies in the victory of the 
allies. 


Report of the chief of staff, United States Air Force, to 
the secretary of the air force. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1948. Pp. 112. 


End of a Berlin diary. By WILLIAM L. SHTRER. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. 369. $3.50. 


This book covers the period from July 20, 1944, 
the date of the major attempt to assassinate Hitler, 
to December 9, 1945, with a few pages of postscript 
as of 1947. It is divided into two parts, of which the 
first, “‘Beginning the peace,” may be passed over by 
all readers. Although written in a fast-moving style, 
the author’s impressions about the establishment 
of the United Nations and the ending of hostilities do 
not compensate in literary quality for the absence of 
good reporting. Nor is Part II, on the author’s trip 


to Germany in 1945 to cover the Nuremberg trials, 
of much greater value. The discussion of the state of 
mind of the German people and of the problems con- 
fronting the United States as an occupying power 
adds nothing beyond the most superficial. One may 
learn far more by talking to many returning soldiers. 
The sole merit of Part II lies in a number of long quo- 
tations from the German documents used at the 


Nuremberg trials. 
g EUGENE N. ANDERSON 


From Salerno to the Alps: a history of the Fifth Army, 
1943-1945. Edited by LiruTENANT COLONEL 
CHESTER G. STARR. Washington: Infantry Jour- 
nal, 1948. Pp. 541. $6.00. 


Ein kleines Volk wird ausgelischt: braune und rote 
Staats polizet am Werk, die Tragidie Litauens. By 
N. E. Supvuvis. Zurich: Thomas, 1947. Pp. 99. 
Deportations from Lithuania. 


A survey of the economic situation and prospects of 
Europe. (“United Nations publications.”’) New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. 206. 
$2.50. 


Brassey’s naval annual, 1948. Edited by REAR Ap- 
MIRAL E. G. THURSFIELD. New York: Macmillan, 
1948. Pp. 588. $6.00. 


Con larmata italiana in Russia. By Gusto TOLLoy. 
Turin: Silva, 1947. Pp. 233. 


Storia della seconda guerra mondiale. By A. Tosti. 
Vol. II. Milan: Rizzoli, 1948. Pp. 524. L. 2,000. 


Trial of war criminals before the International Mili- 
tary Tribunal, Nuremberg, November 14, 1945— 
October 1, 1946. Nuremberg ed., Vol. XII. Pro- 
ceedings April 18—May 2, 1946. Vol. XIII. Pro- 
ceedings May 5-15, 1946. London: H.M. Station- 
ery Office, 1948. 7s. 6d. + 7s. 6d. 


Poland, Russia and Great Britain, 1941-10945: a study 
of evidence. By R. Umtastowski. London: Hollis 
& Carter, 1946. Pp. 544. 258. 


The denouement of Soviet-Polish relations pro- 
vided what was probably the biggest display of fire- 
works in the second World War. Although the Polish 
question was not the most important one in the war, 
it stirred the deepest passions. Hardly enough time 
has passed for those passions to cool or for complete 
data to be made available. Perhaps passions will 
never cool so long as there are Russians and Poles. 
Perhaps, too, the most important documentary ma- 
terial may not be made available in the foreseeable 
future. In any case, Umiastowski has not waited; 
and though his Poland, Russia and Great Britain is a 
work of some value, it is neither dispassionate nor 
scholarly. But it is probably the most extensive 
compilation of material on the subject which has ap- 
peared. Most of the information is familiar to the 
careful newspaper reader; it is well, however, to have 
it all between two covers. In addition, Umiastowski 
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has rounded out the story of the Soviet-Polish rela- 
tions from the re-establishment of relations in July 
1941 to the termination of relations in April 1943 
with details which will probably be new to most 
readers. These details seem to be derived from the 
author’s contacts with the Polish government-in- 
exile, and, unfortunately, he provides little documen- 
tation for them; so the potential value of the new 
material is greatly diminished. 

If Umiastowski had documented his assertions 
carefully and if he had had Russian sources also, his 
thesis that the rupture of Polish-Soviet relations in 
April 1943 was part of a premeditated Russian plan 
might be accepted as proved. But he cites no sources 
for his most important statements. The few official 
Russian statements which he cites are dismissed out 
of hand. The rest of the story, from 1943 to 1945, he 
bases largely on official statements, editorials from 
the Polish newspapers in England, statements made 
in the house of commons, and rumor. 

Umiastowski’s hatred for the Russians makes the 
delineation of Soviet policy toward Poland child’s 
play for him. He is not disappointed in the Russians; 
they are what they are. He has no doubt that from 
the beginning they had planned to make Poland a 
Soviet satrapy. The student of history may be in- 
clined to agree, but some reservations must be made 
until all the facts are in. ; 

The author is, however, disappointed in the Brit- 
ish, who might have frustrated Soviet designs. His 
interpretation of British policy sacrifices clarity to 
anger. That Britain sold the Poles down the river he 
is certain, but the explanations he offers for British 
action are confused and occasionally irresponsible. 
Churchill, he claims, made many strategic errors. 
The first was to offer the U.S.S.R. unconditional 
military aid after June 22, 1941. The second, if we 
read the author’s meaning correctly, was the failure 
to make a separate peace with Germany at the end 
of 1943 when Russia was still weak. The final error 
was the decision to sacrifice the Polish government- 
in-exile in 1945 rather than to use force against Rus- 
sia. The most coherent explanation as to why 
Churchill made those alleged mistakes is that Eng- 
land is decadent, that it has lost its sense of mission, 
that it fights only to preserve what it has. 

If Soviet policy is black, then Polish policy is 
white for this author. Consequently, the interpreta- 
tion of Polish policy presents no difficulties to him. 
Poland was always the knight sans peur et sans re- 
proche, the ‘flower of democracy” (p. 148), the bas- 
tion of European Christianity against the Asiatic 
Russians. He does admit that in the period before 
1939 ‘‘the Polish administration had perhaps blun- 
dered in her policy toward them” [the Ukrainians] 
(p. 95); but otherwise he admits no blemish on the 
Polish record. The Polish government-in-exile had 
no policy other than the fulfilment of justice toward 
Poland. On this point the reader may again have 
some reservations. 

Of particular interest to the student is the moti- 


vation of Polish policy during the war years. One can 
infer from this work that the chief thought among 
London Poles was the belief that policy should be 
based on the balancing of Russia and Germany; 
Russia and Germany should have been permitted to 
exhaust themselves, but the fighting should have 
been ended before the destruction of Germany as a 
power. If that be true, one has a clue to the rationale 
of the London Poies. Many have wondered at their 
intransigence toward Moscow during the war in the 
face of the fact that the Red Army would clear Po- 
land of the Germans. It appears here that the Poles 
hoped that the war might be ended before the Red 
Army reached the Polish border. 


SIDNEY HARCAVE 


U.S. naval aviation in the Pacific. By the U.S. OFFICE 
oF NAVAL Operations. [Washington:] Office of 
of the Chief of Naval Operations, United States 
Navy, 1947. Pp. 56. 


Affari esteri, 1943-1945. By L. Vittart. (‘Studi 
storici e critici sulla repubblica sociale italiana.”) 
Rome: Magi-Spinetti, 1948. Pp. 316. L. 550. 


L’administration internationale de l’Allemagne du 8 
mai 1945 au 24 avril 1947. By M. VIRALLY. Paris: 
Pédone, 1948. Pp. 180. Fr. 300. 


The West at bay. By BARBARA WarD. New York: 
Norton, 1948. Pp. 288. $3.50. 


Profile of Europe. By SAM WELLES. New York: 
Harper, 1948. Pp. 386. $3.50. 


Top-flight foreign correspondent tells what he 
saw in Europe during eight recent months. 


The world community. Edited by Quincy WRIGHT. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. 
332. $5.00. 


Yearbook on human rights for 1946. (‘United Nations 
publications.”) New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1948. Pp. 462. $5.00. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Marie-Louise, Erzherzogin von Osterreich; Kaiserin 
der Franzisen, Herzogin von Parma, Piacenza und 
Guastalla. By GERTRUDE ARETZ. Bern: Delphe, 
1948. Pp. 271. Sw. fr. 16.80. 


The tragedy of Austria. By JuLIUS BRAUNTHAL. Lon- 
don: Gollancz, 1948. Pp. 216. 7s. 6d. 


The struggle behind the iron curtain. By FERENC 
Nacy. Translated by STEPHEN K. Swirt. New 
York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 471. $6.00. 


Efforts of a former Hungarian prime minister to 
stem the ideological tide in his country. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Czechoslovakia between East and West. By WILLIAM 
Dramonp. (‘‘Library of world affairs,” ed. 
GrorGE W. KEETON and GEORG SCHWARZEN- 
BERGER, No. 7.) London: Stevens & Sons, 1947. 
Pp. 258. 12s. 6d. 


This book is a competent manual on the recon- 
struction period in Czechoslovakia from 1945 to 
1947. Its theme, the ability of the Czechs to achieve 
a compromise in establishing a political and social 
order based on both the Western and Eastern ide- 
ologies, has, of course, been invalidated by the 
events of February 1948. Yet Diamond, like most 
progressive Western observers, saw this compromise 
correctly. It manifested itself in the interplay of the 
Catholic, Liberal, Socialist, and Communist parties, 
in the effort of the government to fix the Republic’s 
domestic and foreign affairs in line with the country’s 
particular position on the fringe of the Eastern and 
Western spheres of influence, and in the middle-of- 
the-road, yet to the left, solution of the many prob- 
lems bestowed upon Czechoslovakia by the second 
World War. 

According to Diamond, the war was both a na- 
tional and a social struggle in Czechoslovakia. The 
Kosice program of April 1945 drew the strategy for 
the latter by demanding expulsion of minorities and 
punishment of collaborationists. It also outlined a 
comprehensive social policy and mapped the East- 
ern orientation of Czech postwar relations. The sta- 
tus of the Czechs and Slovaks was settled as that of 
separate nations joined in a single state. 

From late 1945 to 1947 the political nature of 
Czechoslovakia changed from Masarykian middle 
class to Marxian social democratic leadership. Of all 
the Danubian lands Czechoslovakia had made the 
most rapid strides to recovery. This was due to a 
well-balanced economy before the war and to com- 
paratively little war damage. The conversion to 
peacetime economy was greatly aided by a series of 
presidential decrees in 1945 and 1946 and by the as- 
sistance of U.N.R.R.A. 

Labor, above all, enjoyed a tremendous amount 
of prestige in the postwar period. The expulsion of 
Germans, which deprived industry of several hun- 
dred thousand skilled workmen, put a premium on 
labor. Throughout the war the working classes spear- 
headed the underground movement. As a result, 
therefore, of its scarcity and wartime service, labor 
‘“thad won for itself the right of direct participation 
in industrial management and of advisory and ad- 
ministrative participation in the government” (p. 
114). 

An Eastern orientation has marked Czecho- 
slovakia’s course in foreign and commercial affairs. 
The commercial policy grew out of the belief that 
Czech industry is destined to take over the produc- 
tion of capital or heavy goods and chemicals once 
furnished to eastern Europe by Germany. The gov- 
ernment has consciously promoted the new indus- 


trial trend. Foreign policy has been conditioned since 
1945 by a number of factors. There is the memory of 
Munich and the fear of a renascent Germany. Bo- 
hemia, because of its strategic position, was recog- 
nized at Yalta and Potsdam as a vital stake in any 
international military struggle. Czech Communist- 
dominated labor seeks guidance from the Soviets. A 
treaty of alliance binds Czechoslovakia to Russia. 
Finally, there exists in eastern Europe a spirit of 
Slavic unity of which Czechoslovakia is a part. This 
war-born Pan-Slavism has substituted a revolution- 
ary program and a guarantee of Slav security for the 
ethnic and religious scheme of Slavic reciprocity 
fostered by the tsars. Postwar Czechoslovakia is now 
a part of the Slav world, which, escaping its former 
feeling of inferiority, currently promotes a social and 
political pattern which it believes other groups in 
Europe will adopt eventually. 

Diamond based his book on a study of official 
publications and the public press. He has used these 
treacherous sources carefully. He also lived in 
Czechoslovakia during most of the time his work 
covers and met men of public life and citizens of all 
persuasions. His work is a report rather than an 
evaluation—a statement of ascertained facts rather 
than a critical appraisal. On the basis of the informa- 
tion he had, he was correct in believing with the 
majority of the Czechs that a new order, founded on 
the compromise of Eastern and Western ideologies, 
was being effected. Neither he nor the Czech people 
realized, however, that a race for security on the 
part of two world powers would cut short this hope- 
ful effort so soon. 

JosEpH CHADA 
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A systematic survey of the history of the Sokol 
movement, one of the mainstays of Czecholovakia’s 
nationalism. As could be expected, the book pre- 
sents the ideology of the movement in its best light. 
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Stalin & German communism: a study of the origins 
of the state party. By Ruta Fiscuer. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1948. Pp. 678. 
$8.00. 


Ferdinand Lassalle: romantic revolutionary. By 
Davip Footman. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1947. Pp. 251. $3.50. 


Ferdinand Lassalle was, if not one of the giants of 
his period, at least a highly significant secondary 
figure in Germany and Europe from 1848 until his 
untimely death in the duel over Helene von Dén- 
niges in 1864. Four years later, Karl Marx, while 
continuing to criticize Lassalle, wrote that ‘‘ ‘this is 
his immortal service, [that he] re-awakened the 
workers’ movement in Germany after fifteen years 
of slumber’ ” (p. 243). As against Marx on the Left, 
so against Bismarck on the Right, Lassalle measured 
his strength. The issues between Lassalle and these 
two dominating figures, moreover, foreshadowed the 
conflict between national and international forces in 
the labor movement, which has not yet been re- 
solved, not even by the present masters of the 
Kremlin. 

Unfortunately, self-imposed limitations (e.g., pp. 
xx and 170) prevent the author of this biography 
from doing justice to the potentialities of his subject. 
This is particularly true of the aspects of Lassalle’s 
career which hold most interest for the student of 
history as opposed to the reader of historical ro- 
mances. After tickling the appetite with his refer- 
ences to the aforementioned relationships of Las- 
salle with Marx and Bismarck, Footman fails to give 
a satisfactory account of either connection. To be 
sure, quotations from the correspondence of Las- 
salle with Marx, and of Marx with Engels concern- 
ing Lassalle, are generously sprinkled through the 
book. Neither the quotations nor the author’s com- 
ments, however, ever get below the surface of the 
relationship. No exploration of the basic differences 
between the intellectual systems of the two men or 
between their respective views on social and political 
strategy is ever attempted. The relationship of Las- 
salle with Bismarck fares somewhat better, in part 
because the treatment of it is relatively concentrated 
in the last third of the book, yet here, too, the analy- 
sis remains superficial. 

It is even more serious that Lassalle never be- 
comes intelligible in Footman’s pages either as a so- 
cial thinker or as a leader of the German workers. He 
is presented in a series of snapshots—now in one 
pose, now in another, and generally in the company 
of a woman—and the snapshots are interspersed 
with snatches of correspondence, a number of which 
contain unexplained ejaculations of fervent devotion 
to the cause of freedom, and with brief accounts of 
his writings. But one looks in vain for a coherent ex- 
planation of his intellectual development. How could 
it be otherwise when three of his most important 
pamphlets receive, in all, scarcely more space than 
the abortive affair with Sonia Sontsev, who cannot 


be put higher than third among the women of im- 
portance in Lassalle’s life. 

Least satisfactory of all is the treatment of his 
greatest achievement, the awakening of the German 
workers. Whence arose his interest in the cause of 
labor? With what workingmen was he ever in close 
contact prior to the beginning of his campaign to 
organize them in 1863, little more than a year before 
his death? Were his feelings toward them only the 
contempt, exasperation, and even distaste, which he 
expressed (pp. 160, 181, 183, and 200) during the 
campaign? In the absence of answers to these and 
other questions, one is driven to the conclusion that 
the motives behind Lassalle’s agitation were personal 
ambition and the orator’s passion. Yet these are in- 
adequate to explain his success in organizing the 
General German Workers’ Association, for which he 
won the begrudging accolade from Marx, even 
though during Lassalle’s lifetime the dues-paying 
membership remained less than one-twentieth of 
what he hoped. 

The biography does provide a readable, re- 
strained, and not uncritical sketch of the personal 
life of this ‘‘romantic revolutionary.” For his associ- 
ates, by far the best portrayal is the Countess Hatz- 
feld. More light is shed on Lassalle by a few sen- 
tences concerning his eight-year campaign to estab- 
lish the countess’s claims against her husband than 
by many other pages. But these sentences are in the 
foreword (p. x), which is soundly praised by a pre- 
vious reviewer and beyond which the serious student 
need hardly go. 

The foreword, however, contains at least two mis- 
leading statements. For one, it suggests (pp. xix—xx) 
the validity of “ominous comparisons” between Las- 
salle’s movement and naziism, but the substantia- 
tion of this in subsequent chapters is feeble, 
while the obvious difference on so basic an issue 
as anti-Semitism is ignored. The foreword states, fur- 
thermore, that in bitterness and frustration Lassalle 
resorted to nationalism as his last card. The state- 
ment can refer only to Lassalle’s disappointment at 
the response of the workers to his campaign in 1863- 
64. His nationalism developed much earlier, how- 
ever, as may readily be seen in the pamphlet, The 
Italian war and Prussia’s duty, which was published 
in 1859. 

There are frequent references in the text to mate- 
rials employed but no footnotes and only a brief 
bibliographical comment on well-known sources. 


SINCLAIR W. ARMSTRONG 


Unknown Germany: an inner chronicle of the first 
W orld War based on letters and diaries. By HANNA 
HAFKESBRINK. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1948. Pp. 164. $2.50. 


The significance of this little book depends on the 
point of view with which one approaches it. The 
book is addressed primarily to people convinced by 
the propaganda of the first World War that no good 
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could come out of Germany since all Germans were 
brutal, militaristic, and lacking in those noble qual- 
ities that are the loftiest goals of the human spirit. 
People with only a slight knowledge of German his- 
tory and thought will hardly need this one-sided 
book, which tells only the best about Germany; un- 
fortunately, one has to admit the existence of a num- 
ber who could, but will not, read a book like this to 
their great advantage. Miss Hafkesbrink quotes at 
length frorn writers like Nietzsche, Stefan George, 
Rainer Maria Rilke, and others to show that from 
1870 on Germany had many critics of the tendencies 
of its politics and of the materialistic and mechanical 
character of its changing culture. The account takes 
one into the first World War, with quotations from 
Thomas Mann, Ernst Toller, Erich Maria Re- 
marque, and a host of lesser people who had critical 
comments to make on the folly of modern war. It is 
impressive to see how the agony of those years gave 
ordinary painters, carpenters, bricklayers, and col- 
lege students insights and a capacity for expression 
that compare favorably with the gifts of famous con- 
temporary poets and novelists. Even those who do 
not need such a book as this may well profit from it 
for the confirmation it gives of the fact that among 
the Germans there were people who felt and thought 
as profoundly as idealistic non-Germans. The book 
is evidence of the existence of a cache of intelligence 
and good will that may profitably be employed by 
men and women seriously engaged in laying a firm 
foundation for whatever international order may be 
created. 

From a different point of view, however, this book 
may well overwhelm the reader. If alike study were to 
be made of intellectuals in France, Great Britain, and 
the United States, one would doubtless find a similar 
attitude toward the trend of modern times with a 
similar futility of consequence, for the book in a 
broad sense is the story of the final rear-guard action 
of the retreating forces that had been working for a 
real internationalism in Europe—the cosmopolitan- 
ism of the eighteenth century, Christianity, and in- 
ternational socialism. Here cosmopolitanism exists 
as a vague dream or hope of a better world order, 
lacking body and strength for a successful tussle with 
the forces at work in contrary directions. Here Chris- 
tianity is sufficiently present to make it possible for 
a German Catholic soldier to share his dinner with a 
French Catholic family or to be confessed by a 
French Catholic priest or to join in singing Christ- 
mas hymns in no-man’s land during a rare lull in the 
fighting. International socialism is just strong 
enough to permit a German member of a trade-union 
or a Social Democrat to chat with his French coun- 
terpart, now a prisoner of war, about the problems 
they face as workers in a capitalistic society. But, 
after the confession is done and the songs are sung 
and the fraternal talk is over and a letter is written 
home about these delightful nonbelligerent activ- 
ities, a command causes the soldier to put aside these 
pleasant concerns and to return to the task of de- 


Stroying the fellow-human being with whom this 
brief experience had revealed he had much in com- 
mon. And so the nation-state and the machines of 
war move on, quite capable of overcoming the verbal 
lamentations of their victims, dethroning the human 
spirit, and making insensate things the real master. 
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By F. C. Weisskopr. Berlin: Dietz, 1947. Pp. 
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Winpiscu. Seebruck-am-Chiemsee: Heering, 
1946. Pp. 286. 
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Ames. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1948. Pp. 212. $3.50. 
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Press, 1948. Pp. 342. $4.25. 
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78.) London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1947. Pp. 
463. 12s. 6d. 


This fourth and last volume of the Hastings 
manuscripts, all now in the Huntington Library, ‘‘is 
something of a miscellany.” As the editor says: “It 
includes the residual matter with which every for- 
tuitous accumulation of documents embarrasses 
classification.” Nearly all these manuscripts are of 
the seventeenth century, but many, unlike those in 
the earlier volumes of this series, were not associated 
with the Hastings family at the time they were writ- 
ten; they came into that family after transmission 
through one or more generations. In this category 
are the papers of Sir John Davies, successively so- 
licitor and attorney-general for Ireland from 1603 to 
1619, and those of John Bramhall, bishop of Derry, 
1634-60, and archbishop of Armagh, 1660-63. 

The bulk of Sir John Davies’ correspondence 
found its way into the Carte manuscripts, but in- 
cluded in his papers published in this volume are 
letters, warrants, petitions, depositions, etc., of the 
early seventeenth century. Some of these have in- 
formation about Sir John’s official activities, but 
there are no letters written by him, and nothing, 
apart from the editor’s reminder, indicates that he 
was a poet. 

Among John Bramhall’s papers are documents 
relating to his diocese and an important series of let- 
ters, including many from Archbishop Laud. Bram- 
hall’s dominant position in the Church of Ireland 
(although he was not archbishop until the Restora- 
tion) as well as his entire sympathy with Laudian 
policies is apparent from the letters. Evident, too, is 
his intolerance of Presbyterians and his antipathy 
toward Scotsmen. Bramhall clearly loved power, but 
he also revealed, in exile during the interregnum, 
courage and an unwillingness to compromise his 
convictions. 

In the papers which have from their origin been 
in the Hastings family there are notes of proceedings 
in the house of lords and a series of letters chiefly 
connected with the duties of successive members of 
the family as lord lieutenants of Leicestershire and 
Rutland. The most revealing of the letters are those 
associated with Henry Hastings, fifth earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, lord lieutenant of Leicestershire from 1607 
to 1642. On house of lords proceedings there are 
scattered notes for 1610 and 1621 and on the parlia- 
ments from 1670 to 1695; but most significant are 
the notes (fifty pages in this volume), taken prob- 
ably by the fifth earl of Huntingdon during the two 
months of the ‘‘intended but indeede no Parliament” 
of 1614. Here is the source for enriching our knowl- 
edge of what members said about Princess Elizabeth 
and the succession to the crown, the proposed con- 
ference with the commons on impositions, and the 
indiscreet remarks of Bishop Neile of Lincoln. 

Many other papers, connected with the Hastings 
family and with that of William Graham, earl of 
Menteith and of Airth, in a later generation to be 
linked with the Hastings, are of interest to the so- 


cial historian (rather than to the literary historian, 
despite some versification) as well as to the genealo- 
gist. In an introduction of nearly fifty pages Francis 
Bickley provides expert guidance to the whole series. 
Although the principle of selecting the manuscripts 
to be calendared is not indicated, the editor’s dili- 
gence and scholarship give one confidence in the 
judiciousness of his selections. 


WILLSON H. COATES 
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New York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 437. $5.00. 


The Lloyd George I knew. By AtFreD T. Davies. 
Brighton: Southern, 1948. Pp. 146. ros. 6d. 


John Hales of Eton. By James HrnspaLe ELtson. 
New York: King’s Crown, 1948. Pp. 199. $2.50. 


The first Romantics. By Matcotm Etwin. New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1948. Pp. 320. $3.50. 


A composite biography of Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, and Southey. 


From Tol puddle to T.U.C. By G. E. FussE.. Slough- 
Buckinghamshire : Windsor, 1948. Pp. 149. 6s. 6d. 


A century of farm laborers’ politics. 


Catalogue of political and personal satires preserved in 
the department of prints and drawings in the British 
Museum. Vol. VIII, 1801-1810. By Mary Doro- 
THY GEORGE, Litt.D. London: Printed by order 
of the Trustees, 1947. Pp. 1,079. £4 10s. 


The eighth volume in this series lives up to the 
high reputation established by its three immediate 
predecessors. The first four volumes were published 
more than sixty years ago, and then work on the 
project was suspended until Volume V appeared in 
1935. Volume VIII covers the first ten years of the 
nineteenth century. 

The prints listed in this volume include line en- 
graving, etching, and stipple engraving; but the vast 
majority are etchings. These prints are classified 
either as political or as personal and social satires. In 
many instances borderline subjects make this classi- 
fication difficult. The material is arranged by years. 
First under each year come all political prints, listed 
in order of publication, followed by the nonpolitical. 
The latter are grouped according to subject, artist, 
or series, ‘‘which overlap in a way which defies uni- 
formity or classification” (p. viii). The index of per- 
sons, titles, selected subjects, artists, and booksellers 
and publishers covers nearly a hundred pages. 

While this monumental volume, as the title indi- 
cates, is intended primarily as a catalogue of political 
and personal satires in the British Museum depart- 
ment of prints and drawings for consultation by per- 
sons who may want to use the originals, it has addi- 
tional significance for the political and social his- 
torian. The political prints served much the function 
during these years that the cartoon in the newspaper 








does today. The editor quotes approvingly Winston 
Churchill’s remark in 1932: ‘‘They have great power, 
indeed, the cartoonists. All the antagonisms of na- 
tions and individuals are displayed in their harshest 
terms” (p. xliv). The same could be said of the artists 
and caricaturists in the first years of the nineteenth 
century. Since the years covered by this volume were 
those of greatest danger from Napoleon, it might be 
expected that foreign affairs would take first place in 
public interest and in the number of political prints. 
But, as stated in the preface: ‘‘A surprisingly large 
proportion of prints .. . attack and satirize the con- 
duct of home affairs rather than the enemy.... 
Though there are short periods during which they 
concentrate on Napoleon, some domestic issue, some 
portentous scandal brings them scurrying back to 
what seems their real business, their real pleasure’’ 
(p. vii). A careful check of the political prints for 
these ten years substantiates this statement and 
would seem to indicate where the real interest of the 
public lay. 

For both political and social historians this vol- 
ume is, in addition to its use as a catalogue, a verita- 
ble source book. So full are the descriptions of the 
political prints that all except the specialist in this 
field would, in all probability, learn more from the 
descriptions than from studying the originals un- 
aided. 

The outstanding political caricaturist and satirist 
of this decade was James Gillray. The year 1810 
marks the end of his working life and offers one of 
the best justifications for ending this volume with 
that year. On the social side Thomas Rowlandson 
stands out as the most significant artist during the 
years covered by this volume. The sections on per- 
sonal and social satire are more difficult to follow 
than those on the political because the descriptions 
are much shorter, because the events and persons 
satirized are often less familiar to the reader, and 
because the social background has, probably, 
changed more since 1810 than the political. Never- 
theless, a careful reading of the descriptions of these 
personal and social satires will give a very vivid im- 
pression of the English way of life nearly a century 
and a half ago. 

The reviewer fervently hopes that Mrs. George 
will continue to edit and the Trustees continue to 
publish catalogues of these prints in the British Mu- 
seum until the work is complete. 


DONALD GROVE BARNES 


A bibliography of the Theophrastan chzracter in Eng- 
lish with several portrait characters. By CHESTER 
Noyes GREENOUGH. Prepared for publication by 
J. Mitton Frencu. (“Harvard studies in com- 
parative literature,’ Vol. XVIII.) Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1947. Pp. 347. 
$10. 


The Theophrastan character in England to 1642. By 
BENJAMIN Boyce. With the assistance of notes 
by CHESTER Noyes GREENOUGH. Cambridge, 
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Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1947. Pp. 324. 
$5.00. 


The late Professor Greenough of Harvard Uni- 
versity had devoted years to the study of the Theo- 
phrastan character in English literature and had 
planned both a history of the character and a com- 
plete bibliography of English characters of the 
Theophrastan type. An untimely death prevented 
him from bringing either work to its intended con- 
clusion. Fortunately, however, his researches were 
continued by Professor French of Rutgers Univer- 
sity and Professor Boyce of the University of Ne- 
braska, and the two volumes under review represent 
the completion, nine years after his death, of the 
work which Greenough had hoped to do. 

The material for the bibliography was compiled 
largely by Greenough, but the verification of the 
numerous items, the addition of many more, and the 
laborious task of preparing so extensive a bibliog- 
raphy for the press is the work of French, to whom 
great credit is due for the publication of a book of 
outstanding value and distinction. The entries are 
arranged chronologically from 1495 to 1941, but ap- 
proximately half of the bibliography (pp. 12-147) is 
devoted to publications of the seventeenth century 
and almost one-third (pp. 147-233) to those of the 
eighteenth. A typical entry is that of Hall’s famous 
volume of characters published in 1608 (p. 17): 


“HALL, JOSEPH 
Characters Of Vertves And Vices: In two Bookes: 
By Ios. Hall. London, Printed by Melch. Brad- 
wood for Eleazar Edgar and Samuel Macham. 
. + 1068. 
8°, text pp. 1-173.” 


The titles of twenty-four characters follow, with 
page references. The numerous editions of this book, 
either published separately or combined with other 
works by the same author, may be traced through 
the bibliography, the most recent appearance of 
Hall’s characters being in twentieth-century an- 
thologies, i.e., Richard Aldington, A book of ‘‘char- 
acters” (London, 1924), Gwendolen Murphy (ed.), 
A cabinet of characters (London, 1925), Harold Os- 
borne, A mirror of charactery (London, 1933). 

The editor apologizes (introd., p. x) for the in- 
complete news of certain entries, but all items not 
personally checked are marked by an asterisk, so 
that no reader will be misled; the incompleteness of 
some entries is more than compensated for by the 
addition of useful notes to many of the more impor- 
tant items. An appendix of six pages (pp. 275-80) 
lists the titles considered for inclusion but rejected as 
unsuitable. The indexes, which fill sixty-five pages 
(pp. 283-347) of triple columns, are three in number: 
an index of authors, one of titles, and one of 
subjects. The last index enables the reader to locate 
in English literature any type of character from the 
“absent man” to the “zealot” and is filled with in- 
teresting and entertaining matter; in addition to 
general descriptions of the ‘‘fool,” there are twenty- 
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four varieties of fool, ranging from ‘“‘fool, affected,” 
to “fool, venturous” (p. 321); hypocrites are even 
more numerous—thirty-nine types from “‘hypocrite, 
arch” to “hypocrite, zealous” (p. 326), and there 
are no less than seventy varieties of “‘gentleman”— 
from ‘‘gentleman, aristocratic young” to “gentle- 
men, young ladies’ young” (p. 323). This index is 
perhaps as valuable a guide to English life and cul- 
ture in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as 
it is to the characters written in the period. 

The Theophrastan character in England to 1642 is 
essentially the contribution of Boyce, who says in 
his preface (p. viii): ‘“Those who remember Mr. 
Greenough’s lectures will be sorry to learn that not a 
sentence in the book came from his pen.”’ Greenough 
had, however, amassed a great body of miscellaneous 
notes which were made available to the author and 
for the use of which he expresses deep gratitude. The 
book is far more than a history of the Theophrastan 
character in England from 1592 to 1642; it deals with 
classical influences upon English writers and con- 
tains much of value for the classical student as well 
as for the student of seventeenth-century English 
literature. The classical conception of decorum (pp. 
29-32), characterization in Plautus and Terence (pp. 
38-40), the satiric spirit of Juvenal and Martial (pp. 
91-93), the stylistic features of Seneca (pp. 180-85) 
—all these are touched upon and their influence 
upon English writers of the character clearly set 
forth. 

Boyce devotes considerable attention to the 
works of Joseph Hall (pp. 122-35), Sir Thomas Over- 
bury (pp. 136-51), and John Earle (pp. 235-57); 
shows how in subject matter and style they differed 
from each other and from the numerous other char- 
acter-writers of the period; and estimates their in- 
debtedness to Theophrastus and other classical au- 
thors. He quotes generously from the character 
books of the period, and his work is itself a delight- 
ful addition to the many books dealing with this in- 
teresting department of English literature. 


GEORGE E. DucKWorRTH 


State intervention in Great Britain: a study of Eco- 
nomic control and social response, 1914-19. By 
SAMUEL J. Hurwitz. (‘‘Studies in history, eco- 
nomics, and public law,” No. 546.) New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. 315. $4.00. 


Parliament, its history, constitution and practice. By 
CouRTENAY ILBERT. Revised by CEcIL CARR. 
3d ed. Oxford: Oxford University Press; London: 
Cumberlege, 1948. Pp. 299. 5s. 


William Temple, archbishop of Canterbury; his life 
and letters. By F. A. IREMONGER. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press; London: Cumberlege, 1948. 
Pp. 663. 258. 


The navy of Britain: a historical portrait. By MICHAEL 
Lewis. London: Allen & Unwin, 1948. Pp. 650. 
30S. 


El Londres de la postguerra. By Torcuata Luca DE 
TERRA BRUNET. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1948. 
Pp. 242. 


Brief glory: history of the Port of Aberdovey. By D. W. 
Morcan. London: Evans, 1948. Pp. 310. 15s. 


A dictionary of English church history. Edited by S. L. 
OLLARD and OTHERS. London: Mowbray, 1948. 
Pp. 698. 25s. 


Mr. Review: Daniel Defoe as author of ‘The Review.” 
By WritiuiaM Lytron Payne. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1947. Pp. 147. $2.25. 


Thrice a week during the years 1704-13 Daniel 
Defoe brought out a four-page periodical known as 
the Review. In 1938 there appeared a facsimile edi- 
tion of the Review, in twenty-two volunes but with- 
out an index. This omission, fortunately, is to be re- 
paired when Columbia University brings out the in- 
dex compiled by William Lytton Payne, who is thus 
singularly familiar with Defoe’s journalism and in a 
position to speak authoritatively about the Review. 

Defoe’s journalistic writings are, of course, rich 
in material for the historian, butin Mr. Review Payne 
has approached them primarily from the standpoint 
of the student of literature. He is interested, it is 
true, in Defoe’s career, but only as it is reflected in 
the issues of the Review. The first chapter, ‘‘Self por- 
trait,” is based on the numerous references to him- 
self made by Defoe in the Review. Payne assumes 
that all such references are indeed autobiographical, 
and in most cases the miscellaneous information so 
revealed squares with our information from other 
sources; but, even so, these details add little to what 
we already knew of Defoe. 

The next two chapters, roughly half the book, 
deal with Defoe as author and as journalist. Payne’s 
estimate of Defoe’s literary craftsmanship is judi- 
cious, but his conclusions about Defoe’s journalistic 
ideals and practice seem highly unrealistic. Payne 
cites Sutherland’s recent biography of Defoe (Phila- 
delphia, 1938) and must be aware of Defoe’s long 
and mysterious connection with that remarkable 
statesman, Robert Harley. Anyone who has studied 
the correspondence between Defoe and his patron, 
printed in the Historical Manuscripts Commission’s 
Portland papers (London, 1891-1919), can have little 
doubt of Defoe’s semiofficial status. He was a secret 
government agent, and his Review was peculiarly a 
vehicle for Harley’s political views, though no doubt 
Defoe had little difficulty in making Harley’s politi- 
cal philosophy his own. Payne, brushing this evi- 
dence aside and building only on the evidence found 
in the Review itself, takes Defoe at his own valua- 
tion. The picture of ‘“Mr. Review” which emerges 
is one of a journalist independent, truth-loving, 
courageous, untrammeled in his writings except by 
a proper respect for the Queen and a decent regard 
for the sensibilities of his respectable middle-class 
readers. This may be a picture of ‘“Mr. Review,” but 
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it is not a recognizable portrait of the historical De- 
foe. 

With the last two chapters of the book Payne ap- 
proaches more closely the field of the historian. 
“Mr. Review: Economist” describes Defoe’s opin- 
ions on trade and credit. In general, they are the 
orthodox mercantilist views one would expect of an 
erstwhile tile manufacturer, a city bourgeois in- 
vestor in the Royal African Company, a representa- 
tive of early eighteenth-century commercial capi- 
talism. Defoe identifies national welfare with the 
welfare of the trading community and is eloquent 
about the beneficent influence of trade on English 
life and society. Payne sees some foreshadowing in 
Defoe’s thought of subsequent economic individual- 
ism—and with some reason. His praise of credit and 
of competition is an indication of this, as well as his 
vigorous opposition to Mackworth’s bill to establish 
more workhouses, a proposition which to Defoe 
meant unfair competition with private manufac- 
tures. 

A group of topics often included in social history 
is dealt with in the final chapter. Here are collected 
Defoe’s views on women, on love and marriage, the 
family and children; and they are an interesting re- 
flection of Nonconformist middle-class mores ca. 
1700. Apparently Defoe found more good to say of 
the opposite sex than most of his contemporaries. As 
for children, Defoe, the father of seven, had strong 
notions about parental authority, holding that God 
could forgive a rebellious child but that mere mor- 
tals could hardly be expected to overlook serious 
breaches of filial piety. 

Defoe as literary craftsman, as economic thinker, 
and as paterfamilias—these are the aspects of ‘Mr. 
Review” on which Payne concentrates. Yet the Re- 
view was primarily a political organ, its lead article 
was invariably political, and its raison d’étre was its 
defense of the government of Harley and Godolphin. 
It is not surprising that Payne has avoided the tan- 
gled politics of Queen Anne’s reign, since history is 
not his field. Nevertheless, to discuss Defoe as author 
of the Review with hardly a word about politics is 
like omitting religion while discussing Calvin as au- 
thor of the /nstitutes. To those in the field of litera- 
ture it is only the author who really counts. Payne is 
of this school, but historians can be grateful to him 
for compiling an index which will tremendously in- 
crease the usefulness of the Review as a historical 
source, 

RoBErT WALCOTT, JR. 


Commerce and conquest. By C. LEstock RED. Lon- 
don: Temple, 1948. 12s. 6d. 


England under the Hanoverians. By CHARLES G. 
ROBERTSON. 14th ed. London: Methuen, 1948. 


Pp. 575. 18s. 


The Local Government Act, 1948. By L. SEUFFERT. 
London: Eyre, 1948. Pp. 125. 9s. 6d. 
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James IT. By F. C. TurNER. New York: Macmillan, 
1948. Pp. 544. $5.00. 


The Victoria history of the counties of England: Cam- 
bridge and the Isle of Ely. Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. Pp. 419. 63s. 


The dawn of Scottish social welfare. By THOMAS FER- 
Gcuson. London: Nelson, 1948. Pp. 321. 215s. 


IRELAND 
Devoy’s post bag 1871-1928. Vol. I, 1871-1880. 
Edited by WiLiIAM O’BRIEN and DESMOND 
RYAN with an introduction by P. S. L’HEGARTY. 
Dublin: Fallon, 1948. 30s. 


The Fenian chiefs. 


ITALY 
La costituzione italiana. By A. Amortu. Milan: 
Giuffré, 1948. Pp. 183. L. 400. 


Il problema del Mediterraneo nel Risorgimento. By F. 
BARBIERI. (‘‘Problemi del Risorgimento” series, 
Vol. IX.) Milan: Vallardi, 1948. Pp. 246. 


Il travaglio della democrazia italiana, 1943-1947. By 
PIETRO BARBIERI. With an introduction by 
IVANOE Bonomt. (‘‘Documenti e testimonianze,’’ 
Vol. IX.) Rome: Leonardo, 1947. Pp. 238. 


The new science of Giambattista Vico. Translated from 
the 3d ed. (1744) by THomas GoppArD BERGIN 
and MAx Haro_p Fiscu. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1948. Pp. 398. $5.00. 


’48 vicentino. By E. CaBiAnca. Vicenza: Ospedale, 
1948. Pp. 140. L. 350. 


La nuova costituzione italiana. By G. CANSACCHI and 
R. Monaco. Turin: Giappichelli, 1948. Pp. 192. 
L. 600. 


Milano durante la dominaszione spagnola: 1525-1706. 
By FRANCESCO Musst CAZZAMINI. Milan: 
Ceschina, 1947. Pp. 877. L. 1,500. 


Pietro Badoglio rispeltto a Mussolini e di fronte alla 
storia. By SAVERIO CILIBRIzzI. Naples: Conte, 
1948. Pp. 254. L. 550. 


Le “‘A ffittanze collettive’’ et le transformazioni fondiarie 
nel Mezzogiorno d'Italia. By Domenico DE- 
MARCO. Naples: Portici, 1948. Pp. 40. L. 350. 


Pio 1X ela rivoluzione romana del 1848. By DOMENI- 
co Demarco. (‘‘Collezione storica del Risorgi- 
mento italiano,” 2d ser., Vol. XXXVI.) Modena: 
Tipografica Modenese, 1947. Pp. 152. L. 400. 


Per una democrazia fondata sul lavoro. By A. FAN- 
FANI. Rome: Spes, 1948. Pp. 152. L. 500. 


The policy of Italian labor from June 1947 to 
April 1948. 
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L’impresa di Lorenzo de Medici contro Volterra 
(1472). By Enrico Frumt. (‘‘Biblioteca storica 
Toscana, a cura della deputazione Toscana di 
storia patria.”’) Florence: Olschki, 1948. Pp. 192. 
L. 600. 


1848-1948 nel centenario. By N. Gtaccut. Rome: 
Ministero della Difesa, 1948. Pp. 76. L. 220. 


Il Risorgimento nelle sue fasi di guerra. By V. GIGLIO. 
2 vols. (‘‘Problemi del Risorgimento” series, Vols. 
V and VI.) Milan: Vallardi, 1948. Pp. 340+457. 


Antologia della “‘rivoluzione liberale.”” By P. GOBETTI. 
Turin: Silva, 1948. Pp. 524. L. 1,200. 


La rivolusione e la repubblica romana (1848-1849). 
By G. Lett. Rev. ed. Milan: Vallardi, 1948. Pp. 
532. L. 1,640. 


Il clero lombardo nella rivolusione del 1848. By A. 
MarAzzZa. Milan: Milione, 1948. Pp. 128. L. 250. 


Il pensiero costitusionale del Cavour. By E. DE 
Marcui. Milan: Fiaccola, 1948. Pp. 113. L. 300. 


Il Risorgimento. By A. Montt. New ed. Vol. I, 1814- 
1860; Vol. II, 1861-1914. (“Storia politica d’Ita- 
lia” series.) Milan: Vallardi, 1948. Pp. 178+ 
310. L. 700+1,300. 


II Risorgimento italiano. By A. Monrtt. (‘Biblioteca 
minima,” Vols. XXII and XXIII.) Milan: Caval- 
lotti, 1948. Pp. 220. L. 200. 


I] 1848, giorno per giorno illustrato. By A. MONTI and 
A. COMANDINI. Milan: Vallardi, 1948. Pp. 88. L. 
300. 


Genova nel Risorgimento: pensiero ed azione. By P. 
Nurra. (“Problemi del Risorgimento” series, 
Vol. XIII.) Milan: Vallardi, 1948. Pp. 240. 


Roma: storia d’Italia dal 1866 al 1871, con particolare 
riguardo alla questione romana. By G. PALADINO. 
Rev. ed. Milan: Vallardi, 1948. Pp. 224. L. 850. 


Storia del movimento cattolico liberale. By A. PIETRA. 
(‘“‘Problemi del Risorgimento”’ series, Vol. XI.) 
Milan: Vallardi, 1948. Pp. 220. 


Pio IX nel Risorgimento italiano. By E. QUARELLO. 
Turin: Societa editrice internazionale, 1948. Pp. 
96. L. 100, 


Le origini del Risorgimento italiano. By E. Rota. 
Rev. and enl. ed. 2 vols. Milan: Vallardi, 1948. 
Pp. 1,192. L. 3,900. 


Prima e dopo il quarantotto. By L. SALVATORELLI. 
Turin: Silva, 1948. Pp. 276. L. 800. 


Sommario della storia d'Italia. By L. SALVATORELLI. 
Rev. ed. (“Biblioteca di cultura storica.”’) Turin: 
Einaudi, 1948. Pp. 712. L. 2,000. 


Storia della Sicilia dal secola XI al XIX. By FRAN- 
CESCO DE STEFANO. (“Biblioteca di cultura mo- 
derna,” No. 441.) Bari: Laterza, 1948. Pp. 459. 
L. 1,400. 


La concezione unitaria dell’Europa nel Risorgimento. 
By D. Viscontt. (“Problemi del Risorgimento”’ 
series, Vol. X.) Milan: Vallardi, 1948. Pp. 306. 


Italy. By ELtzABETH WISKEMANN. (‘‘World today” 
series.) Oxford: Oxford University Press; Lon- 
don: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1947. Pp. 160. 5s. 


Written in a lively popular style, consistently en- 
lightening, wide in its scope, which ranges from the 
statistical to the anecdotic, yet founded upon sound 
scholarship guided by intimate personal knowledge 
of the Italian people, this brief synthesis on Italy is a 
boon both to the general reader and to the historian. 
Its refreshing simplicity and brevity are matched by 
the clarity of vision and mellow enthusiasm of its ap- 
proach to the complexity of the subject. Miss Wiske- 
mann’s book is no mere outline of Italian history or a 
travel guide to the post-Fascist ruins of Italy. Itis a 
comprehensive attempt to encompass within a brief 
space the development of modern Italy from the 
Renaissance to the establishment of the republic in 
1946—an interesting attempt to relate the varied 
strands of the complex historical pattern of Italian 
life with its present condition. The work is not a 
formal history, therefore, but a historical essay in 
which the history (from Machiavelli to Mussolini, 
pp. 2-17 and 52-63), the customs (pp. 18-30), the 
economics (pp. 39-43) and demography (pp. 30-35), 
the intellectual and political life (pp. 45-51), church 
and state (pp. 79-83), the failures (pp. 93-100) and 
the achievements (pp. 2-5 and 101-18), the limita- 
tions and the promise (pp. 146-51), of the Italian 
people are clearly, if at times too briefly, summarized 
and skilfully woven into an intelligent appraisal of 
the whole. Limitation of space does not permit the 
particularization here of all these points in Miss 
Wiskemann’s book, but in the opinion of the re- 
viewer she succeeds in most cases in making the best 
possible use of the factual material she is able to 
present in such a brief compass. 

The book leaves much to be desired in its first 
chapter, entitled “‘Before the first World War.” At- 
tempting to do too much by summarizing the his- 
tory of Italy from pre-Renaissance times to Giolit- 
tian democracy, the chapter, which is basic to all 
that follows, remains schematic and unsatisfying. 
True, Miss Wiskemann returns to some of the points 
therein mentioned in her discussion of particular 
phases of Italian life after 1919. Yet the impression 


_ remains that she has not done four hundred years of 


Italian life anything like adequate historical justice. 
At times, too, her brevity becomes so hermetic as to 
render her meaning almost occult (for instance, her 
treatment of the ‘‘first”” Risorgimento, pp. 14-16), 
and her desire to simplify occasionally touches upon 
the absurd. The strange mixture of truth and non- 
sense contained in the following sentence is, fortu- 
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nately, an extreme example of this: ‘““The Libyan war 
was possibly more important on account of its in- 
ternal repercussions than on account of the acquisi- 
tion of mainly desert land; in short it was important 
because it brought Benito Mussolini into promi- 
nence” (p. 53). 

These faults, however, are more than compen- 
sated for by her treatment of the Fascist and neo- 
democratic periods, which are, after all, the central 
concern of the author. Unlike most non-Italian stu- 
dents of Italy, Miss Wiskemann is willing and able to 
study and appraise the Italian people on their own 
merits and defects and not, as often happens par- 
ticularly with British writers on Italian history, on 
arbitrary standards (especially interesting in this 
connection are pp. 19-39 and the epilogue). The re- 
sult is that perhaps for the first time in English by a 
non-Italian writer certain fundamental themes of 
Italian history are given a balanced position in an 
account of the multitudinous and tragic life of Italy. 
Thus the paradox of the Italians’ apparent indiffer- 
ence toward political formalisms and their lively po- 
litical consciousness becomes less cbscure when the 
real meaning of the author’s insistence upon the 
force of the Renaissance political tradition is fully 
comprehended. The same is true of her treatment of 
the relations berween the economic deficiencies of 
Italy and what she calls the confusione and delusione 
of Italians when their efforts to achieve greater se- 
curity or freedom by legitimate means are thwarted 
by internal or external obstacles. The pre-eminent 
contribution of this little work, however, lies in its 
judicial appraisal of the ‘‘Second Risorgimento,” the 
Italian Resistance, and its work in the liberation of 
Italy from the Nazi Fascist yoke (pp. 101-18). In the 
opinion of the author, by their efforts in the common 
struggle as well as by their terrible suffering during 
and immediately after the second World War, the 
Italian people had paid generously for past political 
mistakes and had gained an opportunity to contrib- 
ute perhaps something new in this tormented hour of 
European civilization. ‘“This Italian people,” says 
Miss Wiskemann, “‘is not brutal or violent; on the 
contrary, it believes in human rights, in Christian 
justice” (p. 144). As to what this something new 
might be, Miss Wiskemann is intriguingly provoca- 
tive: “‘Perhaps, instead of in painting or poetry, 
Italy will suddenly bring forth a political work of 
art. From Machiavellian intellect and Franciscan 
spirit there might be born a political synthesis which 
would solve the problem of the modern State” (p. 
145). It will be interesting to keep watch for the 
first signs of this new synthesis, but, alas, the time 
is not yet. 

A. WILLIAM SALOMONE 


LOW COUNTRIES 


Le droit civil en Belgique et en Hollande 1800-1940: 
les sources du droit. By E. VAN DiEvoet. (“‘Li- 
brairie générale de droit et de jurisprudence.”’) 
Paris: Bruyland, 1948. Pp. 560. Fr. 520. 


Vrijheid en Onvrijheid in de Republiek: Geschiedenis 
der Vrijheid van Druk pers en Godsdienst van 1572 
tot 1798. (Liberty and censorship in the Republic: 
history of the liberty of the press and of religion 
from 1572 to 1798.] Vol. I, Van 1572 tot 1619. 
[From 1572 to 1619.] By H. A. ENNO VAN GEL- 
DER. Haarlem: Willink, 1948. Pp. 269. Fl. 6.90. 


By den Oorsprong van onze Onafhankelykheidn. [At 
the source of our independence.] By P. J. vAN 
HERWERDEN. Groningen: Wolters, 1947. Pp. 104. 


Catalogue of the archives of the Dutch central govern- 
ment of coastal Ceylon—1640-1796. By M. W. 
JURIAANSE. Colombo, Ceylon: Ceylon Govern- 
ment Press; The Hague: Nijhoff, 1943. Pp. 354. 


Tusschen Duivelgeloof en Beeldenstorm: een Studie 
over Jeroen Bosch en Erasmus van Rotterdam. |A 
study of Hieronymus Bosch and Erasmus.] By 
V. W. D. ScHENK. Amsterdam: Dorschot, 1946. 


De Clippers, een nieuwe Geschiedenis van de snelste 
Nederlandsche Zeilschepen uit de tweede Helft der 
19e Eeuw. |The clippers, a new history of the fast- 
est Dutch sailing ships of the second half of the 
nineteenth century.] By ANNO TEENSTRA. Am- 
sterdam: Holdert, 1946. Pp. 283. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Historia del anarquismo espanol, 1836-1948. By 
EDUARDO COMIN COLOMER. Madrid: R.A.D.A.R., 
1948. Pp. 420. 


Spanish summary. By F. NoEt-BAKER. With a fore- 
word by MEGAN LLoyp GEorcE. London: Hutch- 
inson, 1948. Pp. 96. 7s. 6d. 


Conde de los Villares. [By PEDRO DE RopRIGUEZ DE 
Tora y Mesa.] (‘Estudios del reinado de Al- 
fonso XIII.’”’) Madrid: Jord4n, 1948. Pp. 150. 


Henry the Navigator: the story of a great prince and his 
times. By ELAINE SANCEAU. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1947. Pp. 318. $3.50. 


The author of this volume was born in England, 
educated in Switzerland, and after living in Brazil 
moved to Portugal in 1930, where she now resides 
near Oporto. She became interested in the history of 
the Portugal of the discovery period partly because 
of documents published during the double centen- 
nial anniversary of the crusade of Prince Henry to 
Morocco in 1415 and that of the death in 1515 of 
Afonso de Albuquerque, noted for his achievements 
in the Indian Ocean. Other celebrations followed, 
including that in 1938-40 during which serious his- 
torical publications appeared commemorating the 
foundation of the Portuguese nation in the twelfth 
century. Realizing the need for a more popular 
presentation of important phases in her chosen field, 
Miss Sanceau has written four books. It appears that 
she wrote these first in English for translation into 
Portuguese. They were published as O Sonho da 
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India (Afonso de Albuquerque) (Oporto, 1939), Em 
demanda do Preste Jodo (Oporto, 1939), Henrique o 
Navigator (Oporto, 1942), and D. Jodo de Castro 
(Oporto, 1946). The English texts of three of these 
books have now been published, the first in England 
as Indies adventure: the amazing career of Afonso de 
Albuquerque (London, 1936); the second as The land 
of Prester John (New York, 1944); and now the 
Prince Henry volume as an American edition in 
1947. Two-thirds of the story of Prince Henry and 
his times is devoted to the history of Portugal and 
Morocco during the reigns of John I and his immedi- 
ate successors and to the deeds of Prince Henry and 
his brothers in these countries. The remainder of the 
volume tells of the voyages which Prince Henry sent 
along the African coast and to the Atlantic islands 
during his lifetime. The book is well written and in 
general authentic, being derived chiefly from con- 
temporary sources, especially the chronicles of 
Zurara. Controversial questions are avoided, though 
the author states that there had been voyages before 
those of Prince Henry’s time ‘quite certainly to the 
Canary Islands, probably to Madeira and perhaps to 
the Azores” (p. 303). Because the volume is written 
as a Story rather than as a history, there are no notes 
or references except those given in the text. Unfortu- 
nately the maps and illustrations found in the Portu- 
guese translation of 1942 have not been included. 
The chronology is excellent. The bibliography, how- 
ever, consists entirely of Portuguese sources and is 
similar to that given in the translation into that 
language. Some additions might have been made. 
The Hakluyt Society publications, Volumes XCV 
and C, first series, by Charles Raymond Beazley and 
Edgar Prestage, giving a translation of The chronicle 
of the discovery and conquest of Guinea by Azurara, 
and Volume LXXX, second series, by G. R. Crone, 
The voyages of Cadamosto (London, 1937), with 
translations, are not mentioned. Although the book 
is written for the general reader, it has value for his- 
torians in this field. 

WriiiamM B. GREENLEE 


A presenga de Portugal em Macéu. By ANTONIO DA 
SttvaA Reco. Lisbon: Divisio de Publicagoes e 
Biblioteca, Agéncia Geral das Colénias, 1946. Pp. 


IIl. 


SWITZERLAND 


Die gemeineidgendssische Tatigkeit der Tagsatzung, 
1649-1712. By WALTER AEMISSEGGER. Winter- 
thur, Switzerland: Vogel, 1948. Pp. 219. Sw. fr. 
11.50. 


Esuli del Risorgimento in Svizzera. By G. FERRETTI. 
Bologna: Zanichelli, 1948. Pp. 338. L. 800. 


Histoire de la Suisse des origines 4 nos jours. By 
ERNEST FISCHER. Paris: Payot, [1947]. Pp. 423. 


Geschichte der schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft. By 
GOTTFRIED GUGGENBUHL. 2 vols. Erlenbach, 
Zurich: Rentsch, 1947-48. Pp. 680+677. 


The Swiss without halos. By J. CuristopHER HER- 
oLD. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1948. Pp. 264. $3.75. 


La guerre du Sonderbund vue par le général Dufour, 
juin 1847-a0ril 1848: d’aprés des lettres et des 
documents inédits. By OLIVIER REVERDIN. 
Geneva: Journal de Généve, 1948. Pp. 137. Sw. 
fr. 25. 


Amtliche Sammlung der Acten aus der Zeit der helve- 
tischen Republik (1798-1803). Vol. XIII. (‘‘Cul- 
tural historical series,” ed. ALFRED RUFER.) 
[Bern : Federal Archive,] 1947. Pp. 826. Sw. fr. 45. 


Breve storia della Svizzera come nazione e come societa 
di nazioni. By M. Rutnt. (‘Studi e documenti a 
cura dell’Associazione Italo-svizzera di Cul- 
tura.”) Rome: Cremonese, 1948. Pp. 357. L. 
1,250. 


Schweizerische Demokratie, 1848-1948: ein Jubi- 
laumswerk zum hundertjihrigen Bestehen des eidge- 
nissischen Bundesstaates. Edited by ARNOLD 
Hans SCHWENGELER. Murten: Vaterlindischer 
Verlag, 1948. Pp. 452. Sw. fr. 48. 


Documents inédits sur la révolution vaudoise de 1798. 
Edited by the Société VAuDOISE D’HISTOIRE ET 
D’ARCHEOLOGIE. Lausanne: Roth, [1948]. Pp. 
120. Sw. fr. 4. 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC 


Agricultural extension education in Poland, 1918- 
1939. By BOLESLAW JOZEF PRZEDPELSKI. New 
York: King’s Crown, 1948. Pp. 140. $2.50. 


Poland old and new. By WILLIAM JOHN Rose. Lon- 
don: Bell, 1948. Pp. 354. 26s. 


Democratic Finland. By Arvid ENCKELL. London: 
Herbert Joseph, 1948. Pp. 151. 7s. 6d. 


RUSSIA 


A history of the U.S.S.R. Compiled by K. V. Baztte- 
vicH, S. V. BAKHRUSKIN, A. M. PANKRATOVA, 
and A. V. Foxut. Parts I and II. Moscow: For- 
eign Languages; London Distributors: Collet’s 
Holdings, 1948. Pp. 255+300. 4s. each. 


Kommunismus und Religion in der Sowjetunion. By 
EFRAIM BRIENE. Translated by Epzarp 
ScHAPER. Basel: Reinhardt, 1948. Pp. 432. 
Sw. fr. 18.50. 


Russia astride the Balkans. By E. S. CRAYFIELD and 
RoBeErtT BisHop. New York: McBride, 1948. Pp. 
287. $3.50. 


Isbrannye ekonomicheskie proizvedeniia. {Selected 
economic works.] By N. G. CHERNYSHEVSKY. 2 
vols. Moscow: Ogiz, 1948. Pp. 756+690. 
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Calendar of Soviet documents on foreign policy. Com- 
piled by JANE Decras. London and New York: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1948. 
Pp. 248. $4.50. 


Soviet Russia and the Far East. By DAvip JULIEVICH 
Datum. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1948. Pp. 405. $5.00. 


A treasury of Russian spirituality. Compiled and 
edited by G. P. Fepotov. New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1948. Pp. 501. $6.50. 


En pleine vie russe: seize ans d’activité en Union 
soviétique. By ERNST JUCKER. Paris: Livre Suisse, 
1948. Pp. 304. Fr. 480. 


Die russische revolutionire Presse in der sweiten 
Halfte des 19. Jahrhunderts, 1855-1905. By E. E. 
KuucE. Zurich: Artemis, 1948. Pp. 200. Sw. fr. 
II. 


Pushkin and Russian literature. By JANKO LAvRIN. 
(“Teach yourself history library,” ed. A. L. 
Rowse.) New York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 226. 
$2.00. 


Istoriia narodnogo khosiaistva SSSR. Vol. 1, Dokapi- 
talisticheskie formatsii. Vol. 11, Kapitalism. [A his- 
tory of the national economy of the U.S.S.R. 
Vol. I, Precapitalistic formations. Vol. II, Capi- 
talism.] By P. I. LiasHcHENKo. Novosibirsk: 
Ogiz, 1947. Pp. 663+738. 


Istoriia U.S.S.R., 1796-1825 gg. [A history of the 
U.S.S.R., 1796-1825.] By S. B. Okun. Leningrad: 
Izdatelstvo Leningradskogo Universiteta, 1947. 
Pp. 491. 


Potemkin: soldier, statesman, lover and consort of 
Catherine of Russia. By GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1947. Pp. 346. 
$3.50. 

The Most Serene Prince Grigory Alexandrovich 
Potemkin of Taurida was a colorful, violent, and 
most unpredictable person, the extent of whose in- 
fluence on Catherine the Great and on the Russia of 
her time is still a debatable subject among historians. 
Certainly there were few men of Potemkin’s stature 
in the second half of the eighteenth century, not only 
in Russia but in the world at large. But like so many 
other brilliant representatives of that era of Enlight- 
enment, Potemkin hadin himall the signs of aspoiled, 
capricious, unprincipled, and extremely voluptuous 
nature, which characteristics were redeemed only by 
his exceptional personal courage—both physical and 
spiritual—and an obstinacy of purpose in making 
Russia if not the greatest and most powerful empire 
of his time then at least the most talked of and most 
feared power of Europe and Asia. 

Potemkin is, obviously, Soloveytchik’s hero, and 
the author sets out in this biography, which ap- 
peared originally in England in 1938, to worship at 
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his hero’s shrine. Notwithstanding the extremely 
favorable opinions from English sources reprinted on 
the jacket of the book, it seems to this reviewer that 
Soloveytchik has failed, as a writer, to exploit all the 
drama that Potemkin’s life offers. He has also failed, 
as a historian, to offer a convincing picture of his 
subject because of the difficulty of ascertaining 
which sources he has used (there is no bibliography). 
The treatment is topical, and it is often confusing to 
follow the story because of the author’s failure to 
date the events properly. Thus he states that “‘King 
George III wrote a very warm personal letter to 
Catherine, and, as another sop to her, England’s 
right to search Russian ships was unconditionally 
suspended” (p. 211) but does not give the date of 
these events. And from the context it is not clear 
whether it happened in 1780 or 1782. Yet the date is 
important, because it was on March 11, 1780 that 
upon Catherine’s initiative the act of ““Armed Neu- 
trality” aimed at England’s claim to the right to 
search neutral ships was proclaimed. As to method, 
Soloveytchik certainly exposes his work to criticism 
and doubt when he states in his preface: ‘‘All the 
statements made in my book are based on documen- 
tary evidence. Where this has been contradictory, I 
have naturally taken those facts that agreed with 
my own interpretation of the persons or events in 
question” (p. xiii). Because of this one cannot con- 
sider the book under review as a sound historical 
work. 

Nor does this biography shed any new light on 
our understanding and knowledge of Potemkin’s 
life and the role he has played. True, the author re- 
futes the legend of ‘‘Potemkin’s villages” (by the 
way, not only ‘‘a stock phrase in colloquial German” 
[p. 277] but in Russian as well)—the sham villages 
of cardboard and paste which Potemkin was accused 
of having erected to deceive Catherine during the 
latter’s tour of the newly acquired southern prov- 
inces; but this was done before him. Drawing heav- 
ily on the dispatches of Sir James Harris, English 
envoy to Catherine’s court, Soloveytchik reveals in- 
teresting details concerning England’s desire to ob- 
tain Russia’s help to put down the American Revo- 
lution but does not add anything to the over-all pic- 
ture already known. As to the vital question whether 
Catherine actually married Potemkin, the author as- 
sumes it to be a fact without any shred of positive 
evidence. In this connection, he states as ‘‘one more 
proof that he was not free” (p. 253) the fact that 
Potemkin remained unmarried, though he had many 
mistresses and official hostesses. The historical value 
of such “‘proof” is at least only negative and quite re- 
mote. But as to the actual marriage ceremony, which 
Soloveytchik takes for granted, it is described in 
positive terms on the basis of a study by ‘“‘Professor 
Barskov, a distinguished Soviet historian” (p. 102), 
who is neither a “‘professor”’ nor a “Soviet historian” 
but an archivist and a compiler of historical curios- 
ities, which he started publishing a quarter of a cen- 
tury before the Soviet regime came into power. In- 
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cidentally, Barskov’s study is purely speculative and 
certainly does not give any ground for a definite as- 
sertion. 

It is a pity that with such a subject and all the 
material at hand Soloveytchik produced neither a 
scholarly book nor an exciting biography. As a 
scholarly work, the monograph of Theresia Adam- 
czyk, Prolegomena sur Geschichte Potemkins (Berlin, 
1936), still remains unsurpassed, and as an exciting 
and extraordinary subject, Potemkin still awaits his 
biographer. 

One should congratulate the publishers for the ex- 
quisite garments—printing, binding, illustrations, 
jacket—which they have provided for this book, 
but one is inclined to question the wisdom of pub- 
lis]:ing it at all, unless it were the reason that, not- 
withstanding its shortcomings, it is the first study of 
Potemkin in English in modern times. 


LEON 1D I. STRAKHOVSKY 


Russia and the universal church. By VLADIMIR SOLOV- 
YEV. London: Bles, 1948. Pp. 214. 15s. 


Political power in the U.S.S.R., 1917-1947. By 
Juuian Towster. With an introduction by 
Quincy Wricut. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1948. Pp. 472. $6.00. 


Three who made a revolution. By BERTRAM D. 
Wo re. New York: Dial, 1948. Pp. 660. $5.00. 


Lenin, Stalin, and Trotsky. 


Stalintern. By Ypstton. Paris: Table ronde, 1948. 
Pp. 448. Fr. 600. 


Za vlast sovietov: vos pominaniia uchastnikov partizans- 
kogo dvisheniia v tylu u Kolchaka: dokumenty. |For 
power of the Soviet: reminiscences of partici- 
pants of the partisan movements in the rear of 
the Kolchak front: documents.] Novosibirsk: 


Ogiz, 1947. Pp. 345. 
SCANDINAVIA 


A history of Denmark. By JouN DANsTRUP. Copen- 
hagen: Wivels, 1948. Kr. 12.50. 


A history of Norway. By KAREN LARSEN. Princeton. 
N.J.: Published for the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation by the Princeton University Press, 
1948. Pp. 576. $6.00. 


NEAR EAST 


The systems of government and the Moslem dynasties. 
By ’AtI BIN TABATABE [MUHAMMED BIN] AL 
Fakuri. London: Luzac, 1948. Pp. 326. 12s. 6d. 


News from the East. By BERNARD NEWMAN. London: 
Gollancz, 1948. Pp. 345. 18s. 

The Arabs: a short history. By Pattie K. Hirt. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1948. Pp. 236. $2.50. 


La question arabe. By PIERRE KELLER. (“ ‘Que sais- 
je?’ Le point des connaissances actuelles” series.) 
Paris: Presses universitaires, 1948. Pp. 128. Fr. 
75: 

Report on the Greeks. By FRANK SMOTHERS, WILLIAM 
Harpy McNEILL, and ELIZABETH DARBISHIRE 
McNEILL, New York: Twentieth Century Fund. 
1948. Pp. 226. $2.50. 


The birth of Israel: the drama as I saw it. By JORGE 
GarciA-GRANADOS. New York: Knopf, 1948. Pp. 
304. $3.00. 


La Yougoslavie sous le knout: la vérité sur Tito. By 
SrBISLAV M. Mronovats. Paris: Nouvelles Edi- 
tiones latines, 1948. Fr. 270. 


Jugoslavia: storia e ricordi. By C. Srorza. (“Seconda 
guerra mondiale” series, Vol. X XI.) Milan: Riz- 
zoli, 1948. Pp. 210. 


L’armée yougoslave. By GENERAL SVETOZAR VUK- 
MANOvICc. (“Documents sur la Yougoslavie.”’) 
Paris: Sociales, 1948. Pp. 40. Fr. 35. 


Destination Palestine. By RuTH GRUBER. New York: 
Wynn, 1948. Pp. 128. $2.50. 


British rule in Palestine. By BERNARD JOSEPH. 
Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1948. Pp. 286. 
$3.75. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Asian relations: report of proceedings of first Asian 
Relations Conference, New Delhi, March-April 
1947. New Delhi: Asian Relations, 1948. Pp. 314. 
Rs. 15. 


Lord Macaulay’s legislative minutes. Selected with a 
historical introduction by C. D. DHARKER. Ma- 
dras: Geoffrey Cumberlege and Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1946. Pp. 313. Rs. 12. 


In the spring of 1834 a young Englishman landed 
at Madras to take up an important official position 
in the Indian government. Thomas Babington 
Macaulay had already made a name for himself in 
politics back home. Financial stringency, however, 
caused him to accept the very well-paid position as 
law member of the newly constituted council of the 
governor-general of India; and, as the author of this 
study comments, ‘‘the adversity of a great man was 
the benefit of a nation” (p. 132). 

Macaulay took up his new duties at a time when 
Britain was erecting the modern structure of its 
rule, especially that of law and order, in India. The 
famous Charter Act of 1833 had just been enacted, 
which had created the post of law member in the 
Indian legislative council and simultaneously estab- 
lished a law commission to study the possibility of 
creating a general system of justice. Macaulay was 
the initial incumbent of the first post and was made 
the president of the law commission. The new law 








member plunged with zest into his work. A number 
of problems, some of them of extreme complexity, 
relating to rules and the forms of legislation, the re- 
organization of the courts, and the drafting of spe- 
cific pieces of legislation, occupied his attention. 

The author of this study first provides a cogent 
and scholarly introduction of eleven chapters ex- 
plaining the character and significance of the most 
important problems taken up by Macaulay as a 
member of the Indian council. The second part of 
the study consists of a selection of the most signifi- 
cant legislative minutes of the law member. These 
minutes have never before been published. It was by 
means of these minutes that Macaulay expounded 
his views to the council with both literary grace and 
legal logic. 

Macaulay’s arguments in council reveal that he 
was a true liberal, always interested in the welfare of 
the Indian people. One of the pieces of legislation he 
sponsored, dubbed the ‘‘Black Act” by some out- 
raged British Europeans, sought to remove certain 
judicial privileges enjoyed by Europeans but not ex- 
tended to Indians. Another law drafted by Macaulay 
was the Free Press Bill. His views on the freedom of 
the press are well worth citing: 

‘For if there were danger to the State either way, 
there would be more I should think in suppressing 
the publication of opinions than in keeping the valve 
open, by which bad humours might evaporate. To 
prevent men from thinking and feeling is impos- 
sible; and I believe it to be wiser to let them give 
vent to their temporary anger in anonymous letters 
in the newspapers, the writers of which letters re- 
main unknown, than to make that anger permanent, 
by forcing them to smother it within their breasts, 
ever ready to burst out” (p. 44). 

A study of this volume gives one an appreciation 
of the tremendous influence exerted by Macaulay on 
India’s development during the short period he was 
an official in this country (1834-37). The foundations 
of law, education, and law-making were influenced 
by his hand. The Indian penal code stands as a mon- 
ument to his memory. Above all, he brought to 
India the same spirit of liberalism that was trans- 
forming his homeland after the long period of Tory 
repression. 

T. W. WALLBANK 


Hate, hope and high explosives: a report on the Middle 
East. By GEORGE Frevp1nc ELroT. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1948. Pp. 284. $2.75. 


Gandhi’s autobiography: the story of my experiments 
with truth. By MOHANDAS KARAMCHAND GANDHI. 
Translated by MAKADEV Desal. Washington: 
Public Affairs, 1948. Pp. 651. $5.00. 

The first American edition of Gandhi’s life, based 
on the 1941 English edition, personally revised by 

Gandhi. 


Indians in the empire overseas. By N. GANGULEE. 
London: New India, 1948. Pp. 263. 15s. 
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Tran: past and present. By DoNALD N. WILBER, 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1948. 
Pp. 260. $3.00. 


FAR EAST AND THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Par Vépée et par la charrue. By BuGEAUD. With an 
introduction, choice of texts, and notes by GEN- 
ERAL Azan. (“‘Colonies et empires” series.) Paris: 
Universelles, 1948. Pp. 352. Fr. soo. 


Les richesses de l Asie. By Victor Forstn. Paris: 
Payot, 1946. Pp. 344. 


No peace for Asia. By HAROLD R. Isaacs. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. 295. $3.50. 


Harold Isaacs, an informed and thoughtful jour- 
nalist, has few illusions and one fundamental passion: 
the achievement of progressive human welfare by 
rational development toward global politics and a 
world administration to correspond with a possible, 
but now frustrated, world economy. His book is 
healthily devoid of platitudes and ready panaceas. 
Few postwar analyses have been written with such 
caustic force, such bitter, searching honesty. 

In the first section one might wonder whether, 
in describing ‘‘American soldiers in Asia’ as am- 
bassadors of ill-will, Isaacs is not muckraking. But 
no; his analysis is deep, fair, dismaying. His section 
“After Japan’s collapse” was based upon personal 
observations in colonial southeastern Asia, then and 
today smoldering with stimulated nationalism. Full 
sympathy is expressed for the demands of the' Viet 
Namese, Indonesians, Koreans, and Chinese for self- 
determination. On the whole, sufficient emphasis is 
not given to the certainty that nationalism for col- 
onies will introduce other old problems afresh—the 
same genre of crises which Isaacs analyzes and de- 
nounces on the level of power politics—unless new 
nationalisms are realized in a framework of world 
problems in progressive solution. Only a few short 
paragraphs and scattered fragments (late in the 
book) call attention to this interdependence. This is 
not to deny the validity of colonial demands for in- 
dependence. Nationalism in mature motion is a proc- 
ess; it cannot be denied with impunity. But its fu- 
ture is fraught with complex hazards. 

Notable is the balance shown between Isaacs’ 
damaging criticisms of both Russia—nationalist, im- 
perialist, totalitarian, reactionary—and capitalistic 
United States—race-proud, reactionary, imperialist. 
He denies that the Soviet brand of national socialism 
can be called socialism in truth. 

ALLAN B. COLE 


Southeast Asia: crossroads of religion. By KENNETH 
P. Lanpon. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1948. Pp. 236. $4.00. 

Jesuiten sur See; der Weg nach Asien: ein Bejtrag zur 


Geschichte der Entdeckungen. By FELIX ALFRED 
PLATINER. Zurich: Atlantis, 1946. Pp. 367. 
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Cook and the opening of the Pacific. By J. A. WILLIAM- 
son. (“‘Teach yourself history library,” ed. A. L. 
Rowse.) New York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 251. 
$2.00. 


The strain of harmony: men and women in the history 
of China. By MARTIN BERNARD. London: Heine- 
mann, 1948. Pp. 188. 1os. 6d. 


Swords of silence: Chinese secret societies, past and 
present. By CARL GLIcK and HonG SHENG-Hwa. 
New York: Whittlesey, [1947]. Pp. 292. 


Anthologie raisonnée de la littérature chinoise. By G. 
MARGOULIES. Paris: Payot, 1948. Pp. 464. Fr. 
840. 


La Chine de demain. By Sun Fo. Paris: Nagel, [1946]. 
Pp. 403. 


Het Principaelste uit de Kerke Christi te Batavia, lets 
uit de Geschiedenis ‘‘van de eerste Kerke en de Ge- 
meynte Jesu Christi der Stadt Jacatra op Java 
mayor in Asia.” [The most important happenings 
of the Christian church in Batavia, from the his- 
tory of the first church in Yocatra.] By A. ALGRA. 
Franeker, Netherlands: Weaver, 1946. Pp. 222. 


De Protestantische Kerk in Nederlandsch-Indié; haar 
Ontwikkeling van 1620-1939. [The Protestant 
church in the Netherlands Indies, 1620-1939.] By 
VAN BOETZELAER VAN ASPEREN EN DUBBELDAM. 
The Hague: Nijhoff, 1947. Pp. 488. 


Indonesia: once more free labor. By EDWARD DOUWES 
DEKKER. Translated by NICOLAAS STEELINK. 2d 
ed. New York: Exposition, 1948. Pp. 96. $2.50. 


An espousal of the Javanese cause in Indonesia, 
first written in 1870. 


Hoe verder met Indié? Analyse van het Indonesische 
Probleem. [What is to become of the Indies? An 
analysis of the Indonesian problem.] By E. C. 
ENDE. The Hague: Blommendaal, 1946. Pp. 189. 


In het Surinaamse Oerwoud: het Leven in de Goud- 
velden. {In the jungle of Surinam: life in the gold 
mines.] By A. GoukA. The Hague: Van Hoeve, 
1948. Pp. 104. Fl. 2.50. 


Van Indié onder de Compagnie tot Indié onder de 
Staat: de koloniale Titel in de Staatsregeling van 
1798. [From the Indies under the East Indies 
Company to the Indies under the state: the colo- 
nial title in the constitution of 1798.] By L. Les. 
(“Utrechtse Bijdragen tot de Geschiedenis, het 
Staatsrecht en de Economie van Ned.-Indié,” 
No. 21.) Utrecht: Oosthoek, 1948. Pp. 151. FI. 


s. 

Snedogd terror: Sumatra i krigstid. [Snedogd terror: 
Sumatra at war.] By Ertk Linper. Stockholm: 
Geber, 1946. Pp. 174. 


Het Indonesische Probleem: de Feiten. [The Indone- 
sian problem: the facts.] By G. C. OVERDIJKINK. 
The Hague: Nijhoff, 1946. Pp. 123. 


The birth of Indonesia. By Daviy Went. London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1948. Pp. 216. rss. 


Wat Indié ontving en schonk. [What the Indies re- 
ceived and gave.] Edited by C. W. WorMsSER. 
Amsterdam: Wereld-Bibliotheek, 1946. Pp. 299. 


MacArthur’s Japan. By RussE.t Brines. Philadel- 
phia and New York: Lippincott, 1948. Pp. 315. 
$3.50. 


The pageant of Japanese history. By MARION May 
Ditts. 2d ed. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1947. Pp. 418. $3.50. 

Although the monographic and specialized litera- 
ture on the history of Japan is considerable, there are 
few short compendiums in this field that are suitable 
for instructional use in high schools and colleges or 
for the guidance of the intelligent layman who is 
seeking information on the development of the 
Japanese nation. It is to fill this need that the pres- 
ent volume has been written. Appearing originally 
in 1938 under the same title, this book is now being 
released as a new edition with two additional chap- 
ters bringing the record up to date. 

To compress the history of the Japanese people 
into a volume of less than four hundred pages with- 
out serious omissions is a major accomplishment. 
Despite the difficulty of her assignment, however, 
Miss Dilts has admirably succeeded in producing an 
excellent account. Not any important segment of 
Japanese development has been neglected. The po- 
litical, social, economic, cultural, and religious fac- 
tors in the story of Japan have all been considered. 
From a chronological standpoint, however, the 
treatment is not so well balanced as it might be. The 
modern period is so condensed as to result almost in a 
bare outline. 

The pageant of Japanese history is no mere sum- 
mation of the standard works and treatises on the 
subject. Throughout the book there is every evi- 
dence not only that the author has taken advantage 
of the products of recent research in every field of 
Japanese history but that she has also dug quite 
deeply into original sources. Through lengthy quo- 
tations from Japanese literature and through the 
use of superb illustrations, she has managed to cap- 
ture and transfer to the reader the spirit and tradi- 
tions of old Nippon. Moreover, Miss Dilts has lived 
and traveled in Japan, so that she speaks with a con- 
siderable measure of authority on the social life and 
customs of the people. 

Written in an easy flowing style, the narrative 
proceeds in a lively fashion. In readability the book 
rates high. Although the volume demonstrates 
no small amount of scholarship, the general 
tone of the book is characterized by a refresh- 
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ing simplicity that is shorn of every mark of 
pedantry. It is also free from the superficial 
generalities indulged in by many writers on the 
Far East, particularly when dealing with the racial 
characteristics of the inhabitants. 

Considered from every viewpoint, the book very 
amply fulfils the purposes for which it was designed. 


ALEX LADENSON 


Mirrors for Americans: Japan. By HELEN MEARs. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1948. Pp. 329. 
$3.50. 


Japan wint den Oorlog: Documenten over Java. [Japan 
wins the war: documents regarding Java.] By 
DANIEL H. MEYER. Maastricht: Leiter-Nypels, 
[1946]. Pp. 110. 


The rising sun in the Pacific, 1931-A pril 1942. By 
SAMUEL Exrot Morison. Boston: Little, Brown, 
1948. $6.00. 


Le Japon: son crime et son chatiment. By Lupovic 
NavupDEAU. Paris: Flammarion, [1946]. Pp. 300. 


Yale, the Portsmouth Treaty and Japan. By HAROLD 
PHELps STOKES. Lenox, Mass.: The author, 
1948. Pp. 34. 


AFRICA 


Histoire de la régence de Tunis. By HENRI CAMBON. 
Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1948. Pp. 320. Fr. 1,500. 


Histoire de la Tunisie. By A. PELLEGRIN. Paris: 
Namura, 1948. Pp. 264. Fr. 425. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


A demographic survey of the British colonial empire. 
By R. R. Kuczynskt. Vol. I. New York: Oxford 
University Press for the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1948. Pp. 832. $14. 


Chatham and the British Empire. By CHARLES 
GRANT Rosertson. (‘“Teach yourself history li- 
brary,” ed. A. L. Rowse.) New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1948. Pp. 200. $2.00. 


The early settlement of Georgia. By JAMES ETHERIDGE 
CALLAWAY. Athens, Ga.: University of Georgia 
Press, 1948. Pp. 138. $2.50. 


American overture: Jewish rights in colonial times. By 
ABRAM VOSSEN GOODMAN. Philadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1947. Pp. 265. 
$3.00. 


In a world seething with intolerance it is still pos- 
sible to say that one of the greatest advances of 
modern times has been the adherence of many 
Christian countries to principles of religious equal- 
ity. Whether non-Christian peoples, such as the 
Jews and Arabs of Palestine or the Hindus and Mo- 
hammedans of India are yet ready to follow their ex- 
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ample remains, perhaps, to be seen. The spirit of 
Christian tolerance grew out of varied influences. 
Economic and political expediency had much to do 
with it, but so did the liberal philosophy of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries. In new country 
such as the American colonies the working of these 
influences was particularly significant, and the acid 
test of toleration is to be found in the treatment of 
Jews and Catholics. Goodman’s discussion of Jewish 
rights in colonial times is a scholarly study of this 
crucial development. 

The home government was making progress along 
these lines, as witnessed by the Toleration Act of 
1689 and the Naturalization Act of 1740, which lat- 
ter, as amended, applied to both Jews and Quakers. 
But the colonies often went beyond the home gov- 
ernment in adopting principles of religious liberal- 
ism. There were various degrees of toleration, and, 
because of peculiar local circumstances, the different 
colonies adopted various policies. The treatment ac- 
corded the Jews throws revealing light upon the 
whole composite picture, and Goodman has ap- 
proached his subject with this thought in mind. He 
concerns himself with the question of toleration in 
general, though the focus is upon the question of 
Jewish rights. 

One might expect to find the greatest degree of 
religious liberalism in Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
and Maryland, but each of these colonies, while tol- 
erating Jews, barred them, at least according to the 
letter of the law, from the privileges of voting and 
holding office. Their status was essentially the same 
in Massachusetts. South Carolina and Georgia were, 
in fact, the only colonies that granted complete po- 
litical equality to people of the Jewish faith. This 
may be accounted for by the religious diversity of 
the early settlers of these colonies, by their need for 
immigrants, and by the liberal principles of Lord 
Ashley and General Oglethorpe and their colonizing 
associates. 

Goodman has made an extensive search of orig- 
inal and unpublished records; he has treated his sub- 

*ject in a broad, tolerant, and human spirit; and he 
has made a more important contribution to the sub- 
ject of religious toleration in America than he has 
claimed in his modest preface. 


THOMAS PERKINS ABERNETHY 


A journal by Thos. Hughes: for his amusement, and 
designed only for his perusal by the time he attains 
the age of 50 tf he lives so long (1778-1789). With 
an introduction by E. A. BENIANS, M.A., master 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1947. Pp. 187. $2.50. 


For all the abundance of manuscript material on 
the American Revolution, the diaries of participants 
are few and far between and, for the most part, dis- 
appointingly arid. The discovery of a new and 
sprightly journal is therefore a welcome event. Its 
author, Ensign Hughes, was one of the many for- 
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gotten officers in the British Army. He played an in- 
consequential part in the Saratoga campaign, was 
captured in one of its pettier skirmishes, and spent 
most of the war as a prisoner of the Americans; after 
the peace he served with his regiment in Canada, 
where he died of tuberculosis long before ‘‘the age of 
50” to which he looked forward. His career, in short, 
was ordinary. But his journal is not. He had a keen 
eye and a sense of humor, which hardship, frustra- 
tions, and i] health could not impair. The quality of 
the man pervades his writing and gives it a freshness 
lacking in the usual humdrum memoirs of the day. 

The diary opens with a brief account of Hughes’s 
adventures from his landing in Canada in the spring 
of 1776 to his capture by the Americans in Septem- 
ber 1777. These months were covered in an earlier 
volume which was lost, unfortunately for us, when 
its author was captured. Hughes spent the ensuing 
three years as a prisoner, largely in Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania. His opinion of the Americans did 
not improve, as he watched them oscillate between 
hope and gloom with the changing tides of war; he 
remained an Etonian in a strange, rough, and almost 
incomprehensible land. His comments on its ways 
are as interesting to the social historian as his side- 
lights on the campaigns are to the military his- 
torian. 

Benians’ editing is competent and unobtrusive. 
It might have gained by a few additional footnotes, 
to identify such prominent figures as Simcoe and 
Governor Franklin or such events as the Wyoming 
Valley massacre and Sullivan’s punitive expedition. 
But, in general, the introduction and notes set the 
narrative most satisfactorily against the background 
of the period. The journal adds almost nothing to our 
factual knowledge of that period. But it does what 
no amount of documentary research can do: it takes 
us, in pleasant company, through the looking glass of 
history into a world which is intensely alive. 


WILLIAM B. WILLCOx 


The bounds of Delaware. By DUDLEY Lunt. Wilming- 
ton, Del.: Star Publishing Co., 1947. Pp. 69. 
$2.50. 


Based on researches in British archives in prepa- 
ration for the case of New Jersey v. Delaware, this 
book by an attorney representing the attorney-gen- 
eral of Delaware presents the most recently pub- 
lished attempt to settle the perduring dispute con- 
cerning the boundaries of Delaware. Inadequate geo- 
graphical knowledge, ambiguities in charters, and 
conflicting claims of colonial proprietors created 
jurisdictional questions that were brought before 
British courts over two and a half centuries ago and 
were not finally resolved until the decision of the 
supreme court of the United States in the above- 
mentioned suit in 1935. Using original sources, the 
author traces the litigation between Penns and Bal- 
timores concerning their claims to the western 
Shores of the Delaware Bay and River which, 
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through conquest, came into the possession of the 
duke of York after the Anglo-Dutch wars of 1664 
and 1673. The British courts generally sustained the 
contentions of the Penns, based on the grant in 1682 
to William Penn of the land subsequently known as 
the Lower Counties. By 1704 this region was sepa- 
rated from the proprietory government of Pennsy]l- 
vania and by 1745 began to be called Delaware. De- 
tails of boundary, involving among other questions 
the famous twelve-mile circle above Newcastle, re- 
mained to be judicially determined. The line sur- 
veyed in 1763-67 by Charles Mason and Jeremiah 
Dixon, following an order of a British court, repre- 
sented the final attempt under the proprietary re- 
gime to reach a definitive settlement. Disputes, how- 
ever, continued into the national period. 

As is unavoidable, the book contains a few incon- 
sequential slips. Generally, the steps in the tangled 
litigation are logically and clearly presented. There 
are several useful maps and a bibliography listing 
pertinent sources. On the whole, the study is an ef- 
fective treatment of one of the most difficult and 
complicated boundary disputes in American history. 


E. C. O. BEATTY 


The Atlantic frontier: colonial American civilization, 
1607-1763. By Louts B. Wricut, research pro- 
fessor, Huntington library. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1947. Pp. 354. 

The title of this little book gives promise of a 
more provocative discussion of ‘“‘Colonial American 
civilization” than the book itself provides; for, like 
so many books that have gone before it, this one ‘‘at- 
tempts to give a brief account of the growth of civili- 
zation in the thirteen colonies which became the 
United States” (p. vii), and little or nothing more. 
The author does try to relate what was going on in 
the colonies with developments in the mother-coun- 
try, and herein lies his originality; but after the first 
chapter, on ‘‘The Old World background,” his suc- 
cess in this regard is uneven, as he moves from one 
region to another, to say the least. 

Five of the seven chapters (ii-vi) are devbted to 
the seventeenth century. Chapter vii, ‘“The colonies 
come of age,” covers the entire eighteenth century. 
The author explains this heavy emphasis on the first 
century of foundation and growth in his preface, 
with the statement that ‘‘since the formative years 
in each colony determined in a large measure the 
characteristics and qualities developed in later peri- 
ods, the main emphasis is placed upon the early his- 
tory of each regional group” (p. vii). 

The author sees colonial America as ‘‘necessarily 
a projection of Europe across the Atlantic” (p. 6). 
In this sense, the European colonies in this hemi- 
sphere did, indeed, constitute an ‘‘Atlantic frontier’; 
and the British colonies were one segment of that 
frontier. At the same time, his treatment of the 
colonies by “‘regiona]l groups” and his admission that 
“change they did,” although ‘“‘they changed grad- 
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ually, and the transformation was at first scarcely 
visible” (p. 6), suggest a slight Turner influence, in 
the sense that Wright seems to see the differentia- 
tion of institutions and ideas going on in the colonies 
as the operation of the Turnerian frontier process of 
the formation of cultures. This interpretation seems 
to be borne out by the statement that after the Seven 
Years’ War ‘‘the colonies determined to go their in- 
dividual ways, each comfortable in its own sover- 
eignty. . . . They were Americans and they took un- 
kindly to any air of superiority assumed by English- 
men” (p. 319). But that is about as far as Wright 
goes in the direction of generalization or interpreta- 
tion. He is clearly not an “institutional” historian; 
he is, rather, chiefly interested in ‘‘civilization”—and 
there are brief references to painting, to education, 
to literature, and to music, although hardly a thor- 
oughgoing discussion of any one of them. Wright’s 
point of view, in the last analysis, is that of the na- 
tional historian rather than that of the historian of 
the British Empire; and his perspective is limited by 
his point of view. 

In general, it cannot be said that the book is any- 
thing more than a very brief description of life in the 
thirteen colonies that later seceded from the Empire. 
It is written in an attractive style, but it presents 
little or nothing that is new, either of content or of 
interpretation. The illustrations, however, are excel- 
lent, and there is a good, brief bibliographical note. 


Max SAVELLE 


The Canadian army, 1939-45: an official historical 
summary. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1 »48. 
12s. 6d. 


Malaya’s first British pioneer: the life of Francis 
Light. By H. P. CLopp. With a preface by R. 
WINSTEDT. London: Luzac, 1948. Pp. 166. 12s. 
6d. 


Colonial law, a bibliography with special reference to 
native African systems of law and land tenure. By 
C. K. Meek. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1948. Pp. 58. $1.50. 


The South African opposition. By MICHAEL ROBERTS 
and A. E. G. Troturp. London: Longmans, 
Green, 1948. Pp. 240. 15s. 


A history of South Africa. By Ertc A. WALKER. 2d. 
ed. London: Longmans, Green, 1948. Pp. 710. 
21s. 


Botha, Smuts and South Africa. By BAStL WILLIAMS. 
(‘Teach yourself history library,” ed. A. L. 
Rowse.) New York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 216. 
$2.00. 


History of Nigeria. By Str ALAN Burns. 4th ed. 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1948. Pp. 332. 21s. 


A short history of Nigeria. By C. R. Niven. London: 
Longmans, Green, 1948. Pp. 268. 5s. 


THE AMERICAS IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


American tariff policy toward the Philippines, 1898- 
1946. By PEDRO E. ABELARDE. New York: King’s 
Crown, 1947. Pp. 233. 


Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére: le continent 
américain et le déséquilibre mondial. By M. Ap- 
CHIE, CH. BETTELHEIM, and OTHERS. (‘‘Publica- 
tions du Centre de Politique Etrangére.”) Paris: 
Riviére, 1948. Pp. 320. Fr. 280. 


The big Yankee: the life of Carlson of the Raiders. By 
MICHAEL BLANKFORT. Boston: Little, Brown, 


1947. Pp. 380. 


The lost world of Thomas Jefferson. By DANIEL 
JoserH Boorstin. New York: Holt, 1948. Pp. 
317. $4.00. 


Americans from Japan. By SMITH BRADFORD. (‘‘Peo- 
ples of America” series.) Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott, 1948. Pp. 430. $5.00. 


Handbook of Latin American studies: 1944. No. 10, 
A selective guide to the material published in 1944 
on anthropology, archives, art, economics, educa- 
tion, folklore, geography, government, history, in- 
ternational relations, labor and social welfare, lan- 
guage and literature, law, libraries, music, and 
philosophy. Edited by Mrron Burcrn for the 
Library of Congress and the Joint Committee on 
Latin American Studies of the Conference Board 
of Associated Research Councils (National Re- 
search Council, American Council on Educa- 
tion, American Council of Learned Societies, and 
Social Science Research Council). Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1947. Pp. 440. 
$7.00. 


This volume, like its predecessors, attempts to 
deal with printed works on every phase of Latin- 
American history and civilization. It is a useful pub- 
lication in spite of its many defects. Its printing and 
publication is financed in part by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, in part by the Hispanic Foundation, 
and perhaps in part by the United States govern- 
ment. Most of its staff of editors and compilers, the 
majority of them young men and women employed 
by the United States government or by American 
universities and other learned institutions, probably 
receive no compensation for their contributions to 
the Handbook. Some of them appear not to be well 
qualified for their task. 

The contents of most items are described without 
evaluation. In some cases (see item 856, p. 95, for in- 
stance) the critical evaluations are not in accord with 
reviews in the scholarly journals. In others (see item 
2303, p. 206) the descriptions give a very inaccurate 
view of the publications listed. Many items are very 
brief, from two to eight pages, or of almost no im- 
portance (examine any page at random, but see espe- 
cially pp. 142-53 and 279-88). Numerous publica- 
tions are listed more than once (compare the section 
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covering pp. 48-68 with the rest of the work, tracing 
the authors listed in this section by utilizing the in- 
dex). The most conspicuous cases of “padding” oc- 
cur in connection with a volume written by Rex 
Crawford, which is listed and described three times 
(item 86, p. 10; item 2303, p. 206; and item 4499, p. 
391); in connection with a volume edited by Sey- 
mour Harris (items 832-34 and others, p. 93 and 
passim) ; in the elaborate listings of the sections of the 
Handbook for the year 1943 (see the index under the 
names of the contributing editors); and in the analy- 
sis of the contents of Nueva era, a magazine pub- 
lished at Quito (see pp. 143-44, 149, 151-53). If 
Representative John Taber and foundation execu- 
tives desire to cut their budgets, they might weigh 
the possibility of economizing by reducing the size of 
this volume. 

These are its major defects. It is not difficult to 
detect several minor blemishes, but only three will 
be mentioned here. The majority of the items listed 
(pp. 9-13) under general works are not general; they 
relate to specific countries. To write of the “foreign 
relations” of Bolivia with Argentina and the United 
States seems almost illiterate; how could Bolivia 
have any other kind of relations with foreign coun- 
tries (see item 3253, p. 285)? It is little short of an 
insult for the ripe scholars in the Latin-American 
field to be told by an obscure young man from 
Swarthmore that Tom4s Estrada Palma, a Cuban 
statesman, was ‘‘a former president of Guatemala” 
(see item 3231, p. 283). 

J. Frep Rippy 


Basic writings of George Washington. Edited by SAXE 
Commins. New York: Random, 1948. Pp. 714. 
$4.50. 


Documents on American foreign relations. Vol. VIII, 
July 1945—December 1946. Edited by RAYMOND 
DENNETT and ROBERT K. TuRNER. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press; London: Cum- 
berlege; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1948. 
Pp. 962. $6.00. 


Havana charter for an international trade organiza- 
tion. By the DEPARTMENT OF STATE. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1948. Pp. 155. $0.35. 


China and America: the story of their relations since 
1784. By FOSTER RHEA DULLEs. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1948. Pp. 286. $2.75. 


Foreign relations of the United States: diplomatic pa- 
pers, 1932 (in five volumes). Vols. III and IV, The 
Far East. (‘‘Publications of the department of 
state,”’ Nos. 3152 and 3162.) Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1948. Pp. 777+774. 
$2.75 each. 


George Washington: a biography. By Dovuctass 
SOUTHALL FREEMAN. 2 vols. New York: Scribner, 
1948. Pp. 575+470. $15. 


Anatomy of paradise: Hawaii and the islands of the 
South Seas. By JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN FURNAS. 
New York: Sloane, 1948. Pp. 542. $5.00. 


Americans in China: some Chinese views. By THuR- 
ston Griccs. Washington: Foundation for For- 
eign Affairs, 1948. Pp. 59. $0.75. 


Latin America: continent in crisis. By Ray JOSEPHS. 
New York: Random, 1948. Pp. 503. $4.50. 


The United States and foreign investment problems. 
By CLeona Lewis. Washington: Brookings In- 
stitution, 1948. Pp. 377. $4.00. 


America and cosmic man. By WynpDHAM LEwis. Lon- 
don: Nicholson, 1948. Pp. 231. 10s. 6d. 


The conquest of the west. By WALTER F. McCaLes. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. Pp. 336. 
$3.75. 

By all ordinary standards of expectation this 
should have been an excellent book for the casual 
reader and even for the expert in western history. 
McCaleb has already published a detailed mono- 
graph on the Burr conspiracy and two more general 
studies of Mexican finance. He has traveled in Mex- 
ico and lived in Texas, where he had access to the ex- 
tensive Latin-American collection of the University 
of Texas and also to the private papers and notes of 
Justin H. Smith, probably the most outstanding his- 
torian of the Texan revolution and the Mexican war. 
In view of its author’s impressive qualifications and 
resources, The conquest of the west is a disappoint- 
ment to this reviewer. 

For one thing, the title of the book is misleading. 
In his foreword McCaleb limits his work chronologi- 
cally to the “heroic age”’ of American expansion, the 
period between 1803 and 1848. He should also have 
indicated a geographical limitation by calling his 
work ‘‘The conquest of the southwest,” for almost 
exactly half the book discusses the causes, events, 
and effects of the Texan revolution, and he has de- 
voted most of the remainder to the Mexican war. No 
true history of western expansion would compress 
the Oregon question into one brief chapter, dismiss 
the Lewis and Clark expedition with two casual ref- 
erences, and ignore such varied subjects as Marcus 
Whitman, the Mormons, the Donner tragedy, and 
all the Indian troubles west of the Mississippi and 
north of Texas. To be sure, the settlement of most of 
the northern west fell in the period after 1848, but 
McCaleb’s account leaves the distinct impression 
that the terms “‘west” and ‘‘Texas” are synonymous. 

One might overlook this lopsided organization, if 
the book conformed to other requirements of sys- 
tematic scholarship, such as frequent and accurate 
documentation. Unfortunately, the author has sel- 
dom taken the trouble to direct the reader to the ex- 
act sources of his many quotations from documents 
and newspapers. The latter he has usually identified 
in the text, but in too many cases the reader’s only 
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guide to documentary quotations is furnished by a 
general reference to ‘“Transcripts in the Library of 
Congress” or to the two Texan collections men- 
tioned above. From the evidence of the meager docu- 
mentation one might easily conclude that some of the 
book was written from secondary sources alone, for 
the three footnotes in one chapter all refer to Carlos 
E. Castafieda, The Mexican side of the Texas revolu- 
tion (Dallas, Tex., 1928), to give one example, and 
the notes for another chapter consist of this state- 
ment: “‘Quoted passages in this chapter are mostly 
from Dr. Barker’s writings. The narrative, how- 
ever, rests on numerous authorities” (p. 322). Other 
chapters, however, show evidence of research in 
original sources, especially in libraries of Texas and 
Ohio. 

Davip M. PLETCHER 


Major problems of U.S. foreign policy, 1948-1049. 
Washington: Brookings Institution, 1948. Pp. 
255. $3.00. 


The exchange media of colonial Mexico. By WILBUR 
T. Meek. New York: King’s Crown, 1948. Pp. 
114. $2.50. 


Treaties and other international acts of the United 
States of America. Vol. VIII, Documents 201-240: 
1858-1863. Edited by HuNTER MILLER. (‘‘Pub- 
lications of the department of state,’”’ No. 3141.) 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1948. 
Pp. 1,065. 


America through British eyes. Edited by ALLAN 
Nevins. New ed., rev. and enl. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1948. Pp. 541. $6.00. 


John J. Pershing, general of the armies: a biography. 
By FREDERICK PALMER. Harrisburg, Pa.: Mili- 
tary Service, 1948. Pp. 380. $4.50. 


The evolution of American foreign policy. By DEXTER 
PERKINS. (“‘Home university library of modern 
knowledge.”) New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1948. Pp. 187. $2.00. 


Die Negerkulturen in der neuen Welt. By ARTHUR 
Ramos. Translated by RicHarp Katz. Erlen- 
bach, Zurich: Rentsch, 1948. Sw. fr. 11. 


The Mediterranean: its role in America’s foreign pol- 
icy. By WILLIAM ReITzEL. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1948. Pp. 195. $2.75. 

To the student of international relations this lit- 
tle book should be the most rewarding of the recent 
works on the Mediterranean. It is a competent and 
realistic study of strategic and political relationships 
of the type we have come to expect from the ‘“‘geo- 
political” school of thought at Yale’s Institute of In- 
ternational Studies, under whose auspices the book is 
published. Little space is devoted, however, to dis- 
cussing military geography or the strategic impor- 
tance of the Mediterranean in any future war. The 
emphasis is on national policies, particularly on the 


development of an American “‘position,” which is in 
fact an Anglo-American position, in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The first part traces the growth of United States 
interests and policies in Mediterranean affairs from 
the invasion of North Africain 1942 to the ‘“Truman 
doctrine” of 1947. The author shows how we became 
involved, almost despite ourselves, in the Mediter- 
ranean balance of power through the presence of 
American military forces and through participation 
in the varied activities of Allied Force Headquarters, 
the Middle East Supply Center, and other such 
agencies. He traces the growth of a double-standard 
policy under which we preached the tripartite Allied 
approach, denying Russia’s (and Britain’s) right to 
establish spheres of influence, and at the same time 
developed an Anglo-American sphere from which 
direct Soviet influence was barred. Actually it was 
not always as cynical as it might seem. Principles 
and power policies often coincided. 

Reitzel describes Yalta as a Mediterranean con- 
ference which failed and, more aptly, calls the treaty 
negotiations of 1945-46 the ‘‘Mediterranean peace 
conference,” which succeeded only in the mutual 
recognition of the contending powers that neither 
could make good its major demands in the sphere of 
the other. There are some minor inaccuracies—the 
U.S.S.R. signed no unilateral armistice agreements 
with Romania or Bulgaria (pp. 39-40)—but these do 
not affect the argument. This book does not pretend 
to be a precise diplomatic history of a period for 
which very few of the necessary documents are avail- 
able. 

The second half of the book, a study of the ‘‘posi- 
tions” of the powers, includes recommendations for 
a long-term “‘regional’’ Mediterranean policy for the 
United States. It is not always easy to see the unity 
of an area which includes Spain and Iran, Morocco 
and the Balkans or to look at particular problems in 
Mediterranean rather than in European or Middle 
Eastern terms. But if the reader can make his way 
through the abstruse, social scientists’ jargon of 
‘‘patterns,” “‘tensions,” and “‘correlates,” he will 
find sound analysis and reasoned argument. 


Joun C. CAMPBELL 


American historians and European immigrants, 1875- 
1925. By Epwarp N. SAvetu. (‘‘Studies in his- 
tory, economics, and public law,”’ No. 540.) New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. 244. 
$3.00. 


Roosevelt and Hopkins: an intimate history. By Ros- 
ERT SHERWOOD. New York: Harper, 1948. Pp. 
996. $6.00. 


America: ideal and reality: the United States of 1776 
in contemporary European philosophy. By W. 
STarK, M.A., Dr. Rer. Pol., Dr. Jur., lecturer in 
social studies, University of Edinburgh. (‘‘Inter- 
national library of sociology and social recon- 
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struction,” ed. Kart MANNHEIM.) London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1947. Pp. 
II5. 108. 6d. 


The author here sets for himself the task of re- 
arranging the thoughts of four French philosophers— 
Raynal, Mably, Chastellux, and Brissot—on the new 
political society of North America. As an introduc- 
tion and, perhaps, as a bit of mood music he has pre- 
fixed an essay on “Bourgeois ideal and capitalist 
reality.” As a conclusion he has appended a brief and 
dramatic portrayal of the limits of the American 
problem by a glance at the conflicting social philos- 
ophies of John Adams and John Taylor of Caroline. 
Had the various parts not been bound together, it 
might not occur to a reader that they constituted a 
book. 

Of these parts, by far the most interesting and im- 
portant is the introduction. Here the author takes 
up—with philosophical skill—the ironical contrast 
between the eighteenth-century bourgeois ideal of a 
society of equals and the nineteenth-century reality 
of a society of classes. There can be no doubt of 
Stark’s regret that man turned his back upon Rous- 
seau and Mill and embraced inequality. ‘“The bour- 
geois ideal offered mankind happiness without riches; 
mankind has preferred riches without happiness” (p. 
11). From this dismal choice we have arrived at the 
inevitable “‘war of the strong for the extermination of 
the weak”’ (p. 12). Nor does it seem possible to go 
back and choose again, so to speak, by embracing 
communism and thus to introduce anew—at least 
intellectually—a new age of equality. Those who 
seek this outlet must recall ‘‘the dismal fate of the 
bourgeois ideal as an earnest memento” (pp. 12-13). 
The worm of reality will always corrupt the perfect 
fruit of the dream. 

The four French writers were selected because 
they ‘‘made the new society the object of scientific 
study and political judgment” (p. 15). We are as- 
sured that they gave to European interest in the 
New World, presentin all countries, aclassical expres- 
sion achieved only in France. The author presents 
their views by rearranging the comments that each 
has to make about American society. The result is a 
great mass of quotations skilfully joined by the au- 
thor’s transitional remarks. The core of the discus- 
sion revolves about the difficulty of having both 
liberty and equality at the same time; each tends to 
devour the other and by cannibalism thus to destroy 
the basis of the perfect society. While all four philos- 
ophers recognize that American society at the mo- 
ment had more of liberty and equality than could be 
found elsewhere, only two—Raynal and Brissot— 
held out the hope, and this but slight, that the future 
would not be fatally marred. The ideas expressed are 
certainly near the center of the philosophical prob- 
lems of our age, but one has the feeling that ‘‘scien- 
tific study” is scarcely the term to describe their der- 
ivation and that the four writers were describing a 
utopia which they had projected upon American 
shores. 


The final ten pages are given to a recognition of 
the validity of these forebodings. Adams has tri- 
umphed over Taylor of Caroline, and the United 
States has become a country of social conflicts. The 
human and the perfect cannot long abide, but the 
ideal remains as a “polar star” as “‘it leads man 
through the night” (p. 110). 

Stark has undoubtedly used skill and verbal fa- 
cility in combining and arranging the contents of 
this volume. It is difficult to escape the impression, 
however, that neither he nor his companions knew 
much of the nation of which they wrote. The work is 
largely a compilation without imposed criticism. It 
is attractive and interesting, yet lacking in weight 
and real substance. 

James L. GopFrEy 


United States and Italy, 1936-1946: documentary rec- 
ord. (“Publications of the department of state,” 
No. 2669; ‘European series,” No. 17.) Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1946. Pp. 236. 
$0.65. 

This useful collection of documents gives in 
chronological order a review of the relations of the 
United States and Italy from the establishment of 
the Rome-Berlin Axis in October 1936 to the May 
20, 1946 radio address of Secretary of State Byrnes 
on the Paris meeting of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters. The materials comprise the texts of state- 
ments, speeches, letters, agreements, notes, declara- 
tions, decrees, and communiqués. Apart from docu- 
ments on the local surrender of German forces in 
Italy, all the materials are readily available else- 
where in published form and have been for some 
time. Most of the documents were released to the 
press contemporaneously with the events they de- 
scribe, and most of them have appeared in the De- 
partment of state bulletin. There is little diplomatic 
correspondence in the volume, and nowhere is the 
selection of materials sufficiently complete to give 
a systematic or detailed account of any aspect of 
Italo-American relations. 

In the absence of a historical introduction, the 
reader is left to construct his own narrative of these 
relations from the documents themselves, a few foot- 
notes on military operations, and the appendixes. 
The footnotes on military events are based mainly on 
General Marshall’s report: the winning of the war in 
Europe and the Pacific, biennial report of the chief of 
staff of the United States Army, July 1, 1943 to June 
30, 1945, to the secretary of war. Of the seven ap- 
pendixes, appendix F consists of extracts from the 
Review of Allied military government and of the Allied 
Commission in Italy, July 10, 1943, D-Day Sicily, 
to May 2, 1945, German surrender in Italy, which 
was prepared by the Public Relations Branch, Al- 
lied Commission, United States Army. These ex- 
cerpts help make clear the functions and operation 
of military government in Italy and provide a useful 
supplement to the documents. 

Howarp M. EHRMANN 
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Letter from Grosvenor Square: an account of a steward- 
ship. By JouN GILBERT WINANT. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1947. Pp. 279. $3.00. 


In familiar style, Winant has told of his first year 
at the embassy in London. His purpose was not to 
set down the record at full length but to emphasize 
the hazards of the year before Pearl Harbor and the 
debt which the people of the United States owed to 
Britain. When he wrote, he feared that the ‘‘growing 
disillusionment of today” was ‘‘trying to cloud the 
past” so that the “‘urgency of those days” and the 
obligation to the British were becoming obscured 
(pp. 3-4). He has tried to revive a sense of both. 

Beginning with a flashback to his last days with 
the I.L.O., Winant has told of his appointment as 
ambassador in January 1941 and his task, as out- 
lined by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, to keep 
the British government patient and to tell the Brit- 
ish people what the United States was doing “‘short 
of war.” Winant did this and more. He played an 
important role, though one modestly portrayed here, 
in implementing Lend-Lease and, in particular, ne- 
gotiated the agreement concerning the use by Great 
Britain of leased goods. He helped directly to extend 
United States aid by credits for food and by other 
measures in the summer of 1941. His close personal 
relations with Churchill and Eden assured him in- 
timate knowledge of the progress of the war and of 
British problems—a knowledge usually shared only 
by military allies. He has interspersed his account 
with interesting bits concerning men and events: the 
American military mission to assess the possibility of 
Nazi invasion, radar development, the pattern of 
civilian life under the strain of bombing, the Ameri- 
can embassy staff and activities, the difficulties aris- 
ing from the differences between the American and 
the British forms of government, the British effort to 
act in accord with the dominions, the United States 
and Vichy, and the immediate reaction to the news of 
Pearl Harbor. These and many other topics are 
touched upon in his attempt to describe, almost 
never to criticize, the activities of 1941. 

The historian will not find important revelations 


of wartime secrets here. He will find many illuminat- 
ing sidelights and especially a means of better esti- 
mating the character and accomplishments of Am- 
bassador Winant. The book fulfils its mission in the 
same spirit as the author fulfilled his. It is modest, 
straightforward, humane, and sincere. 


Dwicut E. LEE 


HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Essays on freedom & power. By Lorp AcTON. Select- 
ed and with an introduction by GERTRUDE Him- 
MELFARB. Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 1948. Pp. 452. 
$5.00. 


Historiographie de la Belgique: des origines d 1830. 
By A. ARNouLp. (“Collection nationale,” 7th 
ser., No. 80.) Brussels: Office de Publicité, 1947. 
Pp. 78. ; 


Karl Marx’s interpretation of history. 2d rev. ed. 
Edited by MANDELL Morton Boser. (“‘Harvard 
economic studies,” Vol. XXXI.) Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1948. Pp. 455. 
$6.00. 


Lord Acton. By H. BUTTERFIELD. London: Historical 
Association, 1948. Pp. 24. 1s. 1d. 


Dictators and disciples from Caesar to Stalin: a psy- 
choanalytic interpretation of history. By GuSTAV 
BycnowskI, M.D., with a preface by CARL 
BInGER, M.D. New York: International Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. Pp. 264. $4.25. 


Les rythmes dans Vhistoire. By GASTON GEORGEL. 
Paris: Servir, 1948. Pp. 192. Fr. 300. 


The apocalypse of history. By E. LAMPERT. London: 
Faber, 1948. Pp. 180. 18s. 


Het Beeld van Lodewijk XIV in de Franse Geschied- 
schrijving. (Louis XIV in French historiography.] 
By P. pE Vries. Amsterdam: Querido, 1948. Pp. 
209. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MINUTES OF THE MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 
SECTION OF THE AMERICAN HISTORI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION 


A luncheon conference of the modern Euro- 
pean history section was held at the Hotel May- 
flower in Washington on December 29, 1948. 
Ralph Turner of Yale presided. An attendance 
of two hundred and twenty made this one of the 
largest luncheon conferences in the history of 
the section. 

The secretary reported that the executive 
committee of the section, according to custom, 
had elected the following new members of the 
advisory board of editors of the Journal of mod- 
ern history: Rudolph A. Winnacker, modern 
French history, department of the Army; Sher- 
man Kent, modern French history, Yale Uni- 
versity; Harold C. Deutsch, modern German 
history, University of Minnesota; and R. G. 
Woolbert, modern imperialism, University of 
Denver. 

The secretary also reported that a nominat- 
ing committee consisting of Lawrence D. Steefel 
(Minnesota) (chairman), Leo Gershoy (New 
York University), and R. P. Stearns (Illinois) 
had nominated the following to replace outgoing 
members of the executive committee: Crane 
Brinton, Harvard, chairman; and Fred S. Rod- 
key, Illinois. 

The meeting approved these nominations. 

Mr. Turner then introduced the speaker for 
the conference, S. Harrison Thomson, who de- 
livered an interesting and timely paper—and 
one of central importance in the centennial ob- 
servance of the revolutions of 1848 to which the 
convention as a whole was in large part devoted 
—entitled ‘“‘Pan-Slavism and the Slavs, 1848- 


1948.” R. R. PALMER 
Secretary 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN HISTORICAL CONFERENCE 


An Anglo-American historical conference 
will be held in London on July 7, 8, and 9, 1949. 
American historians who will be in England 
this summer and would be interested in attend- 
ing the conference should write to Professor 
H. H. Bellot, Institute of Historical Research, 
Senate House, London, W.C. 1. 


INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL D’HISTOIRE 
POLITIQUE ET CONSTITUTIONNELLE 


On July 3, 1948 the Board of Directors of 
the Institut International d’Histoire Politique 
et Constitutionnelle met for the first time in 
Paris since the war. 

When Paris was occupied by the Germans in 
1940, the Institut had to interrupt its activities, 
which were not resumed until 1948. 

After hearing the report of Professor Boris 
Mirkine-Guetzévitch, executive vice-president 
of the Institut, the board decided to hold the 
first postwar plenary session of the Institut in 
June 1949 at the Sorbonne. Its agenda will 
include: (1) the concept of ‘‘political party” 
and (2) the evolution of parliamentary regimes 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

The Institut expects to be able to resume the 
publication of its scientific monographs dealing 
with various problems of political science and of 
its official organ, Revue d’histoire politique et 
constitutionnelle. International collaboration in 
the field of political science, which was inter- 
rupted by the war, will thus be restored. 








Important New McGraw-Hill Books 





THE AMERICAN POLITICAL MIND. A Textbook in Polit- 
ical Theory 
By Francis Granam Wison, University of Illinois. McGraw-Hill Series in Political 
Science. 509 pages, $5.50. 
Surveys the main ideas, principles, and trends in American political thinking from colonial 
times to the present. The author treats the subject from both the liberal and conservative ap- 
proaches, with special attention to the latter. The contributions of all sections of the country 
are balanced impartially, and the relation of religious thought to political theory is discussed 
throughout. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. New 
second edition 
By Cuester W. Wricut, The University of Chicago, Business and Economics Publications. 
Ready in spring 


A complete rewriting, modernization, and condensation of a well-known book written from the 
point of view of the economist rather than the political historian. There is a systematic analysis 
of our successes and failures in meeting the economic problems of war. As before, the book 
emphasizes interpretation, explanation, and economic analysis. 


LIBERALISM AND THE CHALLENGE OF FASCISM. 
Social Forces in England and France (1815-1870) 


By J. Satwyn Scuaprro, College of the City of New York. McGraw-Hill Series in History. 

420 pages, $5.00 
Seeks to acquaint the student with the meaning of liberalism as a way of public life. The author 
covers the reasons why the movement succeeded or failed in the past, and analyzes its signifi- 
cance in the present world situation. An original feature of the book is its discussion of the 
origins of fascism. The book is a synthesis of theory and practice, presenting new interpretations 
of famous thinkers, and relating their ideas to the forces, classes, and systems that appeared with 
the Industrial Revolution. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 








